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Says She to her Netghhour^ What ? 



CHAP. 1. . 

And Slander liel^her trumpet higb. 

And toTclTbs story to the sky. Mo ore. 

Ik the beginning o( the dark and dreary month of No- 
ircmber, 1811, 1 had the good fortune to meet with the ad- 
mirable histo]^ and opinions ohmy distant relation, under 
the title of *<&hinks I to myself^* and'perceiving in them a 
fund of ratiohal entertaiiiMent<and admirable example, 
thos^.nttnrty imgamfshed by any of the various adven- 
tares, incidents, politics, metaphysics, fashions, frights, 
doctrines, horrors, duels, robberies, elopements, and de- 
scriptions, which either constitute or ornament other works 
of apparently the same character, or at least agreeing in an 
outside resemblance, it struck me that the life of a country 
gentleman was not by any means so insipid a thing as many 
of the haut ton pretend to think it; and I therefore .re- 
solved to follow the excellent example of the author I had 
just read, and lay my own before the world, in conuexion 
with those of my nearest relatives ; foj^ as we have never 
been divided in action, affection, or fortune, in any great 
degree, we must be considered as a s?t of beings whom 
God having joined together, even my newly-acqpired title 
of author cannot put asunder ; and it is probable (bis i.^^ 
the first time a new-acquired title was adopted, without thet 
fatality of dividing some (Tf the smaller branches, at least; 
from their principal trunk, 

Tn order to accomplish this desirable end, I provided 
royself, in 'the first place, with a most admirable stock of 
neiv pens, and a ream of paper, which might witbstaad, if 
posbible, my continual propensity to blottinj; ; I shut my- 
self many hours together in my library, and ^ave orders 
tliat no person Aould walk on that side of the hoUse, which, 
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for the better digesting of my cogitations, I desired to |)e 
kept as silent as possible. 

No sooner were these orders communicated to my house- 
Jbold, than they trarelied forthwith to the lodge, and thence, 
by easy transition, to every human being who came either 
through it, or near it ; so that in a short time, not only 
all the neighbouring gentry and farmers,. but every shop^ v 

keeper, manufacturer, and pedlar,' in the adjoining town of 
Fairborough, was informed, directly or indirectly, that Sir 
Theodore Sedgewood was going to write a full, true, and 
particular account of his life, parentage, and education. 

Says she to her n^ghbour— *' What can Sir The be think- 
ing of? He surely cannot be so fdfclish as to retail all the 
births^ deaths, and weddings of the Sedge woods, for a 
•thousand years past, since the parish register has already 
told it, and in doing so, prpSfcly comprised all that was 
reajly interesting ia their hittory ; for I do not consider 
the mention that is made of them now and then in the histo- 
ry of England, as fit to be made the subject of a novel at 
all. As to their faults, poor souls, why drag them, from ob- 
scurity ? And their virtues being chiefly negative, I don't 

. sjce the use of attempting to illustrate them — What can Sir 
The be thinking of 1" 

"As far as I can hear," returned she to her neighbour^ 
*^it is his own history he is going to write, which must be^ 
Indeed can be, nothing more than another name for his con- 
fessions : for as we all know what he has been doing, or 
appeared to have been doing, ever^since he came into the 
world, if he pretends to give us any thing new^ it must be 
an account ot tricks we never suspected, of scenes we little 
thought he acted in, and of characters we little supposed 
tjjm to be acquainted with. I shall not be surprised now if t 

..we hear a little more about Naacy Collett ; for it always / 

;;»ppcared strange to me that, she should be married off [ 

.vhile he was at London, in such a hurry, by her old aunt." j 

^^ '' Aye, true," interrupted the first speaker, *' or some- f 

-<1«-Tig will come out, depend upon it, respecting Mrs. Bellair. ; 

I liever could bear that woman, a fine, sentimental, tali | 

thing : every name will be changed, of course ; but I shall '^ 
be able to find them out, I'll answer for it; not that I would ^ 
say a word against Sir The, certainly not ; I always say * 
he's quite a patiem of a man ; but * 'tis a long lane that ha^ / 
no turning j' and he may have had many, for ought We f 
^-now." • / 
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'* Or may have them yc/," resumed her friend ; " in my 
opinion, there's a great hazard to run yet ; let him get into 
parliament, let hiix^live in London, then comes the time of 
trial for his integrity, his fidelity, and all that ; aye, aye, 
* well may the castle stand that never was stormed ;' and I 
look upon th.e short trials he has had in the gay world, as 
just nothing at all, as one may say." 

•' But pray, sir, who is she that says this to her neigh- 
bour ; or rather the two shes, for you have introduced a 
couple of speakers ?" 

My dear madam, there are a legion of them ; and if you 
are not acquainted with some, or even many of the family, 
you are more to be envied than any person of my acquaint- 
ance, for you not only possess the best circle of friends in 
all Europe, but you are yourself the most perfect woman it 
contains, or very nearly so ; and 1 hope, before we part, to 
have obtained the greatest possible degree of intimacy with 
you, consistent with your duties and my own ; and to this 
arrangement, your husband, brother, father, friend, 'or even 
heir, can make no reasonable objection. 

" But this is not answering my question." 

Very true, madam ; but knowing fhat too many ladio*?, 
albeit perfect in all other cases, preferred an act of gallant- 
iy to one of service, and forgave a man for disobey iii:^ 
their commands, at the very moment when he was prof^.ti- 
ing submission to their will, I took the liberty of followin;^ 
the beaten track, and now hasten to obey your wislics, by 
informing you who wore the personages that, in my o^.-u 
immediate neighbourhood, were the more particular ci;a- 
sors, controllers, guides, guardians, loungers, spcctator^^, 
tadi tatlers, of the place. 

Every place has its own circle, its little world, which 

is, to every resident connected immediately with it, oi 

as much nfore importance to his appearance and comroi : 

in iKaX worid, as the clothing which a\ this present moment 

warms or adorns him, is to that which is laid by in his 

wardrobe for splendid occasions, or that Which, still renting 

on the shelves of the shopkeeper, he looks up to as the pur- 

cb» ^e of a future day : to carry the simifexa littli^ fartberj the 

society of small towns often is like a suit of ol4 ciotbea, 

Jhf<y\yv, too strait for the increased bulk of J. -ur fortune, or 

Zi'CraVity of your opinions ; yet that straitness prodvxes 

iii-^ i'* for it watj shaped by local attachment, and buttoned 

. ^ ' 1* '^ 
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by e^rly friendship : in a more enlarged ctrele, you have the 
advantage of increased liberty ; and if you advance to the 
metropolis, you have the advantage of ^sbionable latitude 
in perfection ; but your coat hangs so loosely about you,, 
that you scarce know whether you have got one on your 
back. In the sunshine of youth, health, and prosperi ty, 
this light summer wear is charming ; but in those wintry 
hours to which every human being is more or less subject, we 
feel the want of a closer ligament with our fellow-creatures, 
and can the better submit to be pinched in one place, than 
deserted in another ; and become willing> to barter even ^ 
ease and liberty for the support of esteem, and the nourish- 
ment of affectionate altention; It may be said that, in Lon- 
don, hospitality, individual affection, and every rite of 
unbounded benevolence and friendship, are qv&ij day 
ei^rcised as fully as in the country ; to which I fully ' 
assent ; but these cordialities must be necessarily exercised 
in a certain circle, and she will creep in, and make her oh* 
servations on life, character, and fortune, much in the same- 
way, though 'tis probable with less galling minuteness, froin 
the increased drfficulty of collecting family anecdote : this 
difficulty is, however, abundantly compensated for among the 
father circles, by the publicity which the prints of the day 
give to the petty detail of malice, and the aberrations of 
. Uioughtlessness, when they are once broadied *, so that, 
upon the whole, the advantages and disadvantages of eacb 
Estate of society, are pretty ^irly balanced; and after the 
closest investigation of the matter, I do not find any place 
cf residence free from this disqualifying attendant, nor, I 
fe.ar,. am likely to do so, except 1 could fix my ab#de i» 
Utopia ; but as it is an increasing evil, and one that ma^^ 
be corrected, as it proceeds frequently as much from idle 
levity as inquisitive malice, and m^ny who promote it 
\ n'ouM shrink from the i^ractice, if they were aware of the 
i consequences, and others would blush for the meanness of 
the practice, if they were aware of its contemptibility, I 
rfiall, now and then, as it may suit my narrative, just nien- | 

iion what I know has, from time to time, been said by *ae | 

iteighbouF to anothev, in the way of chit-chat, with the ^ | 
consequences <4 these amiable communications, just as. a \ ' 
glabs for more -Enlightened, more fashionable, and it m^i^ik^ I 
be, more noble personages to dress by* \/f / 

T'in thousand times (according to the St?aBJsh idiom^ ai' | ? 
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least) ought I to crave your pardon, my good lady, for this 
second act of abominable digression ; but the fact stands 
simply thus ; the very day after my paper, pens, and ink, 
had been IsLid^secundem artem, in my library, my orders for 
silence issued, and circuitously promulgated, as I have al- 
ready said, it so happened that I was engaged to dine at 
the house of a neighbouring acquaintance, where I was 
sure to meet the person, or persons, who are intended by 
the new mode of personification my title page has bestow- 
ed upon them ; and, with your approbation, we will meet 
them together, as being the principal persons in Fairbo- 
rough and its vicinity ; and as Fai4)orough is the most an- 
cient, most beautiful, and, of course, most intereiting bo- 
rough in the west-riding of Yorkshire, which, all the world 
knows, is the most populous, most wealthy, and most fasci- 
noting part of his British nugesty's British dominions, I 
trust tiie visit will not be thought derogatory to you, ma- 
dam : though it is with some degree of mortification I am 
obliged to announce, that the gentleman to ^^om we pay 
it was once mucLbetter known upon 'Change than in the 
county annals. There, indeed, it stood justly so high, 
that in despite of my aristocratic prejudices, to which, as 
an inhabitant of Fairborougb, and the lord of Fairborougb 
manor and forest, with an eternal list of legaf rights to 
acta of despotic sovereignty therein, I do yet acknowledge 
that, as one of the first citizens in the first city in the world, 
I think the said name of Mr. Jeremiah Dornton was as re- 
spectable as if it had flowed through the veins of country 
squire:., who had by turns bled for petty tyrants in the wars 
of. the barons, or even supported royalty itself for the last 
thousand years. Unfortunately, Mrs. Dornton Vas of a very 
different way of thinking ; she was the Jast descendant of a 
house which had once borne baronial honours, and in every 
branch of it had strictly avoided all intercourse with the de* 
grading nabe of commerce : how Mrs. Dornton herself, at 
the age of thirty-six, .and in fbll possession of all the pride 
ofber ancestry, came to make such a lapse in the family 
pedi Tee, she vowed she never could tell, further than im- 
p«Ung|it to a fatality inexplicable and lamentable ; for she 
never could allow that the tender passion had any thing (o 
. \o Uk the case : - this blindness in her own case, ob Mrs. 
' <>niton'8 part, was amply supplied by the qwicker optics 
* her neighbours, who, beiftg well aware that- the mansion- 
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house of her late father, Gabriel Feathefbottom, Esq. vras; 
at his death, mortgaged to the last farthing of its value^ 
whereby she was left portionless, at a time of life when 
beauty is on its wane, and in a- period of society, when 
the claims of blood require the support of wealth to gain 
them respect, and in some cases even to ensure them from 
ridicule ; from these causes, it was pretty evident that Miss- 
Patience Featherbottom (who, notwithstanding her narae^ 
was never mistaken for Job's eldest daughter) would find it 
a convenient thing to marry ; and as she had in vain set 
her cap at the baronet, my father, then a widower, and 
after him at every- inan ihe least likely to repair the increa- 
sing dilapidations in Featherbottom Hall ; and then finding 
all help hopeless in the country, had flown to London, ap- 
parently with a determination not to be sent from thence 
empty away ; it appeared, I observe, not so extremely sur* 
prising that she should condescend to accept the ample for- 
tune of Mr. Dornton, and ride in his costly carriage, and 
swathe her tall, meager, stately person, iri his rich satins j 
although obliged to endure the constat^ attendance of a 
husband who' had once soiled his fingers with filthy trade^ 
and whose language and manners bore indubitable marks of 
his former line of life ; but though many went so far as to 
hint this, yet year aflter year passed on, and the lady's 
surprise continued in full. force; for as her mind was no 
longer oppressed with learning that most difficult of all 
sciences,' the making a figure without the means to make it 
with, arid which is, in the country, a matter of tenfold difficul- 
ty to what some practical performers find it in London,- she, I 
say J being no longer oppressed by this evil, had the leisure 
to Jeflect upoti her own weakness, and to lament her hus- 
band's unworthiness of the honour she had done him, in 
presenting him with the manorial residence of her ancestors. 
The thorough good temper of Jeremiah was such, that al- 
though he very soon discovered his own utter incapability 
of being worked up into a fox-hunting Yorkshire squire, he 
would have been contented to spend his money in any way 
his Jady had pointed out, and have made his bows in due 
proportion to all the degrees of respectability and relation- 
Sfbip. her cousins, and cousins' cousins, to the tenth degree^ 
of cdttsaflguinity, might have required ; but by requiring 
loo OTuch. the lady, in a great degree, lost that which she 
possessijd. 5h« had set her heart upon his (^hanging by 
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name to bers ; and in order to bring tbis about, sbe ridiculed 
kis own name and past pursuits, bis vulgar ideas, and low 
babits, without mercy ; the mark was overshot ; and though 
the poor man soon -perceived that Jerry Domton must never 
lie on down, ne resolved most magnanimously, that no wife 
on earth, with all her family at her back, should make him 
into a Featberbottom. 

*• No," said he, bis whole figure dilating with majestic 
rotundity, ** tbis here is one of the things I never will agree 
to while I lives ; tity vate the old ouse, gild the pictures, 
sasb the vindows, and put statutes in the gardens, if 
you please, but nivver go to persuade me to change my 
name \ a name that was good fdr a plum ten years ^o. * A 
pretty tale, truly, if I shouM go for to have a son, and \ht 
poor babe nivver know bis father's name •" 

" My son shall be a Featberbottom," said the lady, with 
a contemptuous toss of the head. 

" My son," retorted her legal lord, in great wrath, " shall 
be Jeremiah Domton, or he shall nev^r touch a shilling of the 
ibrtune I've worked so hard to get him." 

It was, perhaps, a lucky thing for this young gentleman 
that he never once made his appearance in this troublesome 
world. Being the cause of daily altercations, in one way 
er other, for the first seven years after tbe marriage of bis 
parents, as to his future disposition, he prudently appears 
to have given up all thoughts of venturing on a scene which' 
portended so many difficulties ; and as he has now ceased to 
be hoped for,, Mrs. Dornton not being troubled with a fami- 
ly of her own, obligingly interferes as much as possible iiy 
conducting those of other people, often observing, that chil- 
dren are, indeed, certain cares, but uncertain comforts ; that 
the present manner of bringing up families is so ridiculous 
aiid improper, she cannot be surprised at any' thing which 
happens ; and this exordium is generally followed by an ac- 
count of the flirtations of Miss with tbe recruiting 

officer, or the passion of some young man of family for his 
father's daily maid. She is, therefore, undoubtedly one of 
those who " say things to their neighbours." 

The gentleman who sits at her right hand is young Lord 

Uickerton, sent, much against his will, to pay his annual 

Wii to his two aunts, the ladies in blue damask, who are, in 

' ';.t^ his father's aunts, end reside in this neighbourhood oii 

' rtuue by no means large, but whicli the necessities of 
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his fadier, who, with a boble estate, is grievously poor, ren- 
ders worth his while to secure. Lady Betty, the elder of 
these virgin sisters, is sensible, humane, well bred, and 
open hearted. She says little to her neighbour, except 
to explain whatever appears paradoxical to the lovers ' 
of mystery, and meliorate the aspersions of scandal ; the 
cootinual exercise of this employment is constantly prepared, 
for her by her younger sister, Lady Frances, who, having 
never forgiven the world for its neglect during the da^s of 
ber youth, neglects no opportunity of making reprisals ; and 
every human being, in or out of her vortex, from a countess 
to a charwoman, is, at times, honoured with her notice ; she 
ib, df eourse, one that ** says things to her neighbour." 

A very different character appears to her right: poor 
Mrs. Maxwell being left the rich jointured widow of an old 
man, whom at seventeen she was commanded to inariy by 
her aunt, on whom she was dependant, was determined, in 
ber second union, to please herself ; she dtd this, by uniting 
herself to a handsome man whom she met withiBt a watering 
place, where, like the devil, ** he was seeking whom he. 
might devour." Plausible and insinuating, he perceived 
that the externals of virtue, at least, must be adopted in 
his conduct ; and as he had pretty well exhausted the world 
of dissipation, 4ie found it no diiBcult task to lead, for a sea- 
son, that orderly kind of life which suited alike bis consti* 
"tution, his purse, and his designs: new to the world, and 
romantic in her dreams of felicity, the widow thought the 
poverty he honestly avowed, and the long story of misfor- 
tunes be recounted, from which it appeared that he was the 
most injured of men, was no bar to their union, since it ap- 
peared that each party had what the other wanted ; and in 
a fit of imprudence, (she, poor woman, dignified with the 
natne of awakened sensibility,) gave him her hand, and, too 
late, discovered that «he was become the wife of an unprin* 
cipled gamester, and a sordid tyrant. As, however, his 
scene of action U^d laid in a part of the kingdom far distant 
from her home, ihe thought it possible to hide her vcxatioif^ 
from her own World, and s&cceeded better than could ha>e 
been expected. As her income, though ample, was oiily a 
life-annuity, to which was attached a handsome resideuce,% 
Mr. Maxwell declared his intention of renouncing the worl^ 
for her sake* ,and living henceforth ip elegant seclusion 
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impression it has been the constant endeavour of his wife 
to promote ; but it is a task to hide the cankerworm which 
tbe consciousness of being united to a cool, unfeeling, sys- 
tematic scoundrel must create, to which, even female in-^ 
genuity is unequal ; and the pale cheek of Mrs. Maxwell 
tells the truth her lips would willingly deny. Unable to 
speak of herself, every tale of disaster and sorcow gains ii| 
her a willing auditor and retailer ; and she gains a species 
of melancholy comfort, from learning that fraud, injustice, 
unkindness, and misfortune, are to be found, more or less, 
in the families of all her acquaintance ; her mind, opened to 
suspicion from the baseness of the person whom she fondly 
and weakly trusted, has learnt thehce to doubt the existence 
of worth in any other ; and the continual shifts she has re- 
course to, to hide the anguish of her own heart, and gloss 
over the meanness and cruelty of her husband's daily con- 
duct towards herself, induces her to conclude that many 
other wives are in the same predicament, notwithstanding 
the smiles they assume, and the saucy happiness their ap- 
pearance displays. Thus sorrow has made a croaking tat- 
ler of a woman, whom a different situation would have ren- 
dered lively, beneficent, and candid. 

The two young ladies, Misses Mariana and JuIiettaii»^Ro- 
binson, are gf a still different descriptiop, liaving read Ihe 
choice productions of the Fairborough circulating library, 
till their4ieads teem with delicate distresses, mysterious 
cmbicrrassments, concerted elopements, tender sentiments^ 
and equivocal assignations without number; and being so 
sitaated as to preclude either the active duties, of househoid 
management, or the dissipation of varied amusement, from 
the usual effects of forcing them to see things a little as they 
are, they have obtained the faculty ascribed to the jaun- 
diced eye in perfection. For them the world teems with 
adventures, in a situation where no human being, less gift- 
ed, could see the possibility of such agreeable surprises. 
As it cannot be doubted but these ladies are converted, by 
a lively imagination, into the respective heroines of each 
book they peruse, it generally happens that their neigh- 
bours become, in their eyes, subordinate characters of the 
fj^T'Ci-in question; and. if tbe distresses of said heroine 
;sc from i. distressing litigation — an overbearing gua'Jdian, 
the shape of a fat waddling dignitary of the church — a 
r r :>ld Kiaideb aunt, of a rich persecuting landlord, who 
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distresses the parents that he may ruin the child — in tiiese 
cases, some hole is sure to be picked in the coat of honest 
Manbjr, our wealthy attorney, poor Mr. .Elland, our Worthy 
vicar, Mrs. Barbara Sedgewood, my maiden aunt, or, lastly, 
in the lord of the manor himself. There is no malice in 
all this ; 'tis the rage for novelty ; but in bow many cases 
is all the evil which msrtice could desire effected by it ? 
When the dear creatures were contented to improve Maria 
into Mariana, and Julia into Julietta, it was a little harm- 
less encroachment, very tolerable in pretty girls: and 
even when two itinerant performers were declared noble- 
men in disguise, lounging about the town to seize some 
lovely orphan, and convey her perforce to a lone house and 
old woman, (these being modem substitutes for a castle 
and a drawbridge,) the thing was not so muth amiss ; but 
when it became expedient to give hints that an upright man 
had come unfairly by his money ; that a benevolent minis- 
ter of the gospel was not only tyrannical and prejudiced, 
(as all priests are, unless they are poor Welsh curates, with 
hoa^y locks, and, I should suppose, silver beards,) but that 
he had wronged his orphan charge of some fortune never 
. beard of, save in the ladies' wits ; when it appeared that 
my dear aunt Barbara, whom heaven in mercy gave the 
f world for a patlem of unassuming wit, unostentatious chari- 
ty, and cheerful good humour, was sour, splenetic, morose » 
V satirical, and tyrannical ; and that the benevol^ce prac- 

"^ ~^^ised at the HaJl towards its .dependants, was meant to 
trepan pretty girls, while it pretended to assist declining 
fathers — the system of romance became l^en too serious 
ibr Jest, and has given me an undoubted right i^ place these 
two pretty misses on the list of those who *'fay to their 
neighbours" what they ought not even to whii^per,to them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Manby, the wife of the attorney mentioned above, 
is a scandal-monger by profession ; she was married froih 
toffti ; and declares the country would be a positive bore, 
?f a woman of spirit were denied the privilege of chatting 
about her neighbours ; she is well aware that her fashion- 
able dress, her tasty little routes, and her frequent jaunts, 
iind abundant food for the comments of all around' h^^r^nd 
cons^-^ers herself as possessing the right to ridiculeT'^ 
who abuse her. She is feared by some, dreaded by oihel 
end courted by all. She is not, an iU-tempered woniia 
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aod I ahrajs find her, amusing, I confess ; but she is muc*h 
to blame ; the random shot which punishes justly a faulty- 
character, may wound a tender heart ; and no apology, no 
act of future kindness, can atone for the wounds thus in- 
flicted ; I have told her so -many a time, and as I havft 
found her hitherto incorrigible, she must be considered one 
of the leaders in my band of reprehensibles. 

Dr. Cantharides,-(yes, ladies, all scandal -mongers, petty 
calumniators, compounders of truth and falsehood, so as to 
wake " the worse appear the better truth," listeners to 
servants, and retailers of family quarrels, are indubitably 
old womeny^ Dr. Cantharides will be there; be has sur- 
vived his practice and a considerable part of his faculties ; 
but that of receiving a simple fact, and making it into a 
slanderous anecdote, will, I believe, never forsake him : 
'tis but, however, justice to say, he never dispenses his too 
acceptable prescriptions, without abundantly accompany- 
ing them with these lenient emulsions — " I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe it, but my authority was indisputa- 
ble ; it came from himself, though not immediately 

to me, yet by a channel I cannot doubt ;" a significant look 
or reference explains the channel also ; the company are 
satisfied as to the truth, but frequently condemn, with pro- 
priety, the person who had so communicated with the doc- 
tor, who ttlh all under the seal of secresy, for he thinks it 
should be stopped in its progress. Thus several are ini- 
plicatea; confidence is lost in society ; aversions contract- 
ed ; and the *' love of many wax cold" towards their dear- 
est connexions, from a circumstance as trivial as the mixing 
of a pudding, or the pattern of a new waistcoat. This ani- 
mal says things to its neighbour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parley married when they yt^te, very 
young, By command of their respective parents, for the best 
of all possible reasons : Mr. Parley's father had a large es- 
tate, very considerably mortgaged ; but he was a man of 
family, and not far removed from a baron's title and contin- 
gent estate : the father of Mrs. Parley was rich, but his 
grandfather was unknown ; the young couple were com- 
manded to marry, and to have an heir to the barony ; they 
complied with the first requisition, but were disobedient to 
the second, for Mrs. Parley brought nothing but daughters 
the first iL\^ years of her marriage ; after which she 
liiost prbvokingly retired from, or at least suspended, heV 
VOL. 1, 2 
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laboufs, having nothing more to do ; for she had alwajs 
heard her girls spoken of witli contempt by her father and 
her father-in-law, who were her guides in all the momentous 
concerns in life ; she began to turn her attention to her hus- 
band, and most affectionately" undertook his tutelage ; he 
was just desiring to undertake the same task for her ; so 
they mutually endeavoured, for two or three years, to bene- 
fit each other, and in the course of this pursuit, each dis- 
covered that they were ill-matched, and never could as- 
similate : each grew discontented and ill-humoured with 
themselves and every one around them ; instead of remem- 
bering the sage adage of '^ make the best of a bad bar- 
gain," each thought only of making the worst, by aggrava- 
.ting the case as far as possible. During this time, the fa- 
ther of Mr. now the honourable Mr. Parley, obtained th^ 
expected title, and the family ivishes for an heir were ii^- 
"^reased. The couple who had aggravated petty discon-^ 
tents into actual miseries, contrived to increase the sum,^ 
by assuring themselves that even their dislike of each other 
would y^ removed by this bond of union ; and that which 
had ever naturally been an object of desire, became nbw 
one of such absolute necessity, that, notwithstanding the 
regular pleasure each enjoyed of quarrelling with the 
other three times a day, life was 'little better than a blank;, 
for want of that very thing which,, by healing ^1 Iheir dif- 
ferences, seemed likely to deprive them of this agreeable 
Stimulus. 

Notwithstanding these bickerings, which probably are of 
greater benefit to the physical system than the moral, it 
came to pass that Mrs. Parley was once more pregnant, not- 
withstanding the repeated assertions of her husband, who 
had maiiTtained that such an event never would take place 
ivith a woman of her perverse temper; she, on her part, 
znakitained, that she should have another girl ; for Mr. Par- 
ley's invincible obstinacy never changed his system in any 
thing. The fathers interfered ; fearful that the lady's health, 
and) what was of more importance, the health of. her ex- 
pected heir, might suffer from too much irritability in her 
nervous system, both parties were prevailed upon to delay 
for a season their habitual recreatiqci : obedience to parental 
authority was habitual to each, but t^e habit of finding fault 
was became necessary ; debarred froni this agreeable enter- 
-foioment at home, each sought it abroad, and became at* 
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least similar in one puisuit, that of backbiting their higher 
neighbours, and reproaching their lower. In due time an 
heir was given to the house, and the two grandfathers exuit- 
ingly looked upon it as the bond of union : .for nearly a 
month it appeared so to their children, and there were even 
moments when they fancied they could love each other. (It 
must be observed, at that time they only passed momienU to- 
gether.) The lady recovered ber limbs and her tongue ; old 
feelings and old habits returned, with the addij^onal taste 
acquired during the cessaiioa of hostilities jr and Mr. and 
Mrs. Parley may both be faiffy set down among those who 
'* say to their neighbours, and of thei^ neighbours," such 
things as their neighbours all say of them. 

'* Dear me, you have a strange set of acquaintance, 
air I" 

Strunge^ madam ! let me tell you, few neighbourboods 
can boast of any So respectable ; perhaps I have told yqu 
the worst part of them, only to make the best more interest- 
ing and agreeable ; you ^i^iU there see Sir Jam^s Incledon, 
9f1io rails at nothing but government, and his two charging 
daughters, who are incapable of railing at either government 
or any thing else. 

*• Are they dumb, sir?" 

No, ma'am, but they are highly accomplished, and very 
amiable, which amounts^, in this respect, to the same thing ; 
for as they can always speak well on any subject, and are 
desirous of Baying no ill on any subject, they never talk 
scandal at all. . 

Then .we halve likewise squire Brushwood and his son, 
the former a tough sportsman, who talks of nothing but 
hounds, game acts, and the superior merits of ale to Madeira ; 
the latter an Oxford scholar in his noviciate, of course he 
never condescends to talk farther than he deems it necessa- 
ry, to show his unqualified contempt for the whole college 
of Fairborough. We have also Colonel Hatfield, his sou 
and daughter, all enlightened, agreeable people, who have 
seen much of the world, and blend benevolence of lieart 
with suavity of manners. We have the vicar of pur own 
church, Mr. Elland, a man whom to know is to reverence 
apd love. Likewise Dr. Wilkinson, a neighbouring rector, 
who, though somewhat inclined to ** talk to his neighbour,'* 
is yet a very good humoured man, and only chatters scan- 
dal when the conversation is so dull that there is no other 
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method of rekindling the flame of conviviality. Then there 
are the respective curates of these two gentlemen, one of 
whom .is — 

'•Curates, Sir Theodore ! do you admit curates in your 
rircle ?" 

My good lady, at Fairborough w!5 all go to church ; and 
how you suppose we can be so inconsistent as to sit down 
on Sunday to listento the advice, or it may be, remonstrance,, 
of a man whom, on Monday, we eonsidei* unfit even to 
bear us company, I cannot conceive. Be assured, with all 
our rusticity in tlje country, we are not so ridiculous as to 
exalt a man over our heads one day, whom we put under 
our feet, without any provocation, another. So, as I was 
saying, one of these is a married man, whose wife is a com- 
panionable, sensible woman, the daughter of a worthy gen- 
tleman in — ^ 

"Oh, well, if he has married somebody's daughter with 
fortune, 'tis all very well ; but I thought you were speaking 
of^a poor turale and his dowdy wife." 

'tlira speaking of a good man, who is only a curate, and 
certainly not a rich one : but I have mentioned many rich 
people in the neighbourhood ; I have told yoi*, too, thai 
our vicar was an excellent man, and from this I concluded, 
it was impossible to suppose any man in the sacred office, 
\vhose practice accorded with his profession, could not in 
our neighbourhood be as abjectly poor as I fear many cler- 
gymen are. Mrs. Grant, has written an admirable little 
book' she calls a view of the state of society, in sortfe part 
of America ; now it is my intention to give you a view of 
the state of society, as it exists at this very hour, in my 
native place, with its merits and faults, the latter of which 
are either caused or connected solely by the encroaching 
evil of "saying things to our neighbours, and of our neigh- 
bours," which we ought not to say, but which it appears I am 
saying v§ry freely ; but as I doit with a purity of intention 
ihey cannot pretend, I make no apology for my conduct ; 
but shall add in their behalf, that while I thus hold up the 
sins of Fairborough to light, I may safely challenge every 
borough in England, uiihout hersiQ, totlurow the first st9ne 
at her. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



' I do not tliink 



So fiur an oatsides and such ttnff iridiio^ 

Endows a man bat him. Srakspbaek* 

Jf AViiTG devoted the first chapter of this work to my 
neighbours, I think it high time to begin^my promised his- 
tory in my second, though, as my neighbour justly ob- 
served, it is more likely to contain that of some of my an- 
cestors than my own ; I have already premised, that we 
cannot be parted, and this I am aware will lay me under 
the imputation of family pride, aristocratic prejudice, and 
all the tt cetera of exploded notions, which ought lo be 
buried with the feudal tenures by which they were once 

. supported. To all this I may answer, in the language of 
my accusers — It is not my fault that I was the son of a gen* 
tleman, who was the st)n of a gentleman, and so on, 
back to the reigik- of the first . Saxon princes : nor am 
I to blame if the deeds of my ancestors, their love of 
freedom in some reigns, their unshaken loyalty in others, 
and their private virtues, in all, were so unceasingly de-. 
scanted upon in mx. infancy, so completely sucked in 
with my mibther's niilk, that they, have become inter- 
woven with my very being. How far I may be better 
or worse for circumstances over which I could have no 
command, I cannot say ; but I will venture to observe, 
that ID ray intercourse with the lower orders of society, 
which has been pretty extensive, I have always observed 
the common boast of, ** my feigther was as hone&t a raon 
as ever brak bread,'* to have ever a salutary effect on the. 
mind, and generally on the morals^ of those who make it; 
and as human nature is still human nature, throt^h every 
gradation of society, I apprehend the same pride may have 
equally salutary effects in every station under heaven. Do 
not mistake me : I alf^^^k of the pride of virtue when con- 
nected w'ith ranlc, not of rank as unconnected with virtue : 
my family prejudices may, at times, lead me to think *< a 
faint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ;'* but they will, I 

. trust, never be found to make me mistake a sinner for- a 
6f.jnt in either case, or palliate the errors of an earl, while 

2* ' \ 
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I condeinn those of a tinker. In truth, my family antiquity 
says more for my family honesty and good sense, than it does 
for my family greatness ; for since it appears a plain case, that 
we have, on the whole, not advanced one foot farther in rank 
and consideration than we did at the conquest, notwithstand- 
ing we have at various times drained our estates, and spilt our 
blood, in defence of our monarchs, it must be inferred, that 
although good soldiers, we were bad courtiers ; and that 
although we knew how to love our friends,^ we did not 
know how to flatter even our sovereigns : after a close ex- 
amination, I scarcely find one family in the peerage of 
equal importance with our own in the twelfth century, 
which is not at this moment in possession of nearly ducal 
honours. It has been our custom to live quietly at home, 
till we were called out by some strong or sudden emergen- 
cy, which being past, over, we returned quietly to the go- 
vernment of our fortress, too indolent or too proud to solicit 
reward by court attendance. 

Once upon a time, I find a Sir Thomas Sedgewood en- 
treating the restoration of rights which had been infringed 
by the insolent favourite of the weak Edward II., and they 
appear to have been iipmediately restored ; but I cannot 
learn that Sir Tom budged one foot from the castle in search 
of them^ or even to thank th# poor shadow of a monarch 
who had restored them. I hope be was not ungrateful nei-^ 
tber, as I find he soon afterwards endeavoured to do him 
essential service \ but ^his was impossible \ for who can 
benefit the man who is his own enemy ? 

The last of my ancestors, whose blood flowed for a Stu- 
art, shed it on the scaffold — **^ I die," said he, '* for being 
an honest man." I believe every person in the kingdom 
thought the same, and.no one was more fully persuaded of 
this fact than the usurper who had placed him there ; but * 
the second Charles, for whose sake lie thus suffered, con- 
sidered, on all occasions, virtue wa» its own reward, and 
did not trouble his family with anj^,kitrusions of royal gra- 
titude, for which I at this day 'most sincerely thank him, 
as I should certainly blush to retain amr thing given by bis 
hands ; so we are perfectly agreed* 

Passing by the rest of my ancestors, with whom I have 
certainly an intimate acquaintance^ but no personal kn^-? 
iedge, I will stop at my .grandfather, whom I remeodber'^. , 
a fine old man, with white locjts aad a little bend in ^Is * 
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sboulders, who used, with somewhat of trembling in bis 
bands, lift me on his knees, gaze on me with fine mild ejes^ 
in which the beam of affection restored a temporary bril- 
liance, .and, moving the locks that clustered on mj fore« 
bead, which he gently kissed, used to tell me stories of 
good little boys, that became great men, and rode upon fine 
borses, and built hospitals. This gentleman's histoiy i$ 
certainly very remarkable, and deserves your considera- 
tion, young ladies, for he was a hero of the first or4er, and 
so singular a one, that if Cumberland had not, in his history 
of Henry, (which, by the way, is a work quite worthy of 
the excellent author,) proved the existence of similar virtue 
in Mr. Delapaer, I should not have ventured to offer my 
poor grandfather's to the world, lest this infidclfcge should 
have denied the existence of that merit-4t bad not found 
paralleled ; bis story was simply this : — 

Theodore, the eldest of a large family of children^ wa» 
the offspring of the second son of Sir Charles Sec^gei^ood ; 
but as his uncle. Sir Charles, was a bachelor turned of forty, 
it was pretty generally supposed that he would prove bi» 
uncle's heir, especially as he generally resided with him, 
and appeared justly dear to him ; he did not, however, op* 
pose his entering ^e army, when at eighteen he appeared 
to desire it ; on the contrary, he bought him a lieutenancy 
—gave him letters of recommendation to some of hi^ 
friends — and agreed to remit him an annuity, rather calcul?*- 
ted to obviate his necessities than provide for his pleasures, 
and which was, therefore, no inducement to rest upon a^ 
an assurance of future heirship. This was, however, no 
matter of regret to the gallant boy, who, full of the en- 
iiusiasm natural to his age, and the romantic visions nur- 
tured by his education, hastened to join his regiment, theil 
in Germany ; and had the satisfaction of making his c2e&tft 
in the field of honour, in a manner which secured him the 
afifection of his commanding officer, and the esteem of all 
bis messmates : at the end of his first campaign he was 
promoted ; the second saw him in possession of a company \ 
soon after which be had the satisfaction of returning, for a 
short Iwic, to the embraces of his family ^ to every branch 
^f lybich ^he was tenderly attached, and which jiad been 
n t^^jBfWch afflicted, from the loss of two of its most pro- 
riisittj; s<dojnH% an epidemic fever, a circumstance which 
rjri#odojo'lsB«€nted the more, from perceiving tb^t M%m^ 
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cumstance had exceedingly affected the health of his m6<^ 
tber. 

This fond^ar^nt hoped that herbrother-iti-law, by some 
positive declaration of his will in favour of her eldest son, 
would obviate the necessity of his continuance in the army ; 
but she.«oon foulid, that during the prolongation of the war, 
her high-spirited son would never be induced to quit it ; 
she therefore did not oppose his first-expressed wish to re- 
join his regiment, concluding that all eyes would see hira 
with a mother's admiration, and that honour and pleasure 
must await his acceptance wherever he moved; nor was 
she greatly deceived, for as far as he was enabled to appear 
in the gay^ircle to which his connexions and profession in- 
troduced Hh, so far was he admired ; and though ladies 
did not, as they do now, call a man handsome to his face, 
and make love in a way that cannot be mistaken by even 
the dullest observer of sighs and glances, yet there were 
many indirect means, even in the days of good Qjueen Caro* 
line, whereby ladies could convey encouragement to the 
sons of Marsj with as much intelligence and more insinua- 
:tion than they do now ; the elegant Sedgewood had no 
nght to complain ef their cruelty, and his first winter in 
London was passed in a* much devotion to the sex as a 
very handsome man, who happens to be likewise a wit, 
could give — ^he danced with them, dressed at them, chatted 
to them, apd languished for them ; (in ogles and sonnets ;) , 
but his heart was untouched ; and he repaired to the stand- 
ard, at the first summons, with an alacrity that bespoke 
glory his first mistress, and that the reign of the senses must, 
tp a mind like his, be ever of temporary duration. 

It was nearly three years before my grandfather returned 
td England, and in that short period his two eldest sisters 
had fallen victims to the small-pox, and of his father's large 
family, one daughter, about ten years old, alone remained : 
as soon as possible, he hastened to Fairborougb, to console 
' the bereaved parents, and to shed the tears of fraternal love 
over these blighted blossoms ; he found his mother novir ^ 
sunk in her health beyond the possibility of recovery, and 
his father little betted than the semblance of his former 
self, since he was hourly dying, in one more dear^to hfe<;*jiM 
than life; The heart of Theod^e was pierced with afllj r 
tion, but not lost to h^e ; he perceived the pleasure t ' 
presence gave his irooping parent ; and though' ' 



I at this t^ ' , 
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iue metropolis was shining in all its pleasures, and bis 
iViends, the late companions of his toils, were pressing him 
to join them there, bis only care was to obtain a longer time 
to spend with his mother ; and as it was easily granted, he 
remained at home during the winter, where his presence 
might be truly said to gild the chambers of death, and ir- 
radiate the grave. 

But the hour appointed for all is inevitable ; and despite 
of unnumbered cares, from the tenderest of husbands, and 
vain hopes for ever nurtured by the most affectionate of 
bons, this amiable woman breathed her last sigh as they 
were both supporting her on the couch, and left, for some 
lime, a chasm in the existence of each, which those only 
can estimate who have lost a virtuous and beloved friend 
Id so near a connexion. 

The tears and endearments of little Barbara, ever the 
JDost affectionate, and once the most vivacious of children, 
at length recalled Mr, Sedgewood to a sense of what he 
owed this last pledge of his lost wife's affection, and his 
fears for her health superseded, in some measure, the indul- 
gence of his own sorrow: ; this circumstance was consoling 
to Theodore, as about a month after his mother's death, he 
was promoted to a majority, and requested to join his regi- ' 
ment, then at Winchester ; but soon afterwards removed to 
Reading, from whence the easy distance to London made 

film accessible to his friends ; but his mind was untuned to 
igbt pleasures; and a solitary ramble, in which he could 
yigfa unheard, possessed more charms for him than any 
society in which the heart had no intercourse. 

In one of these desultory rambles, as he pursued the^ 
windings of the Thames, and was comparing its majerstic ' 
course with the silent lapse of life, he was startled by a loud 
?cream, as of a woman or* boy in extreme distress, and 
looking forwards, he perceived a boy in the water endea- 
vouring to raise something which he had not' strength to ef« 
tf'cl ; it immediately struck him that it was some youths 
'rom Eton college, who, in the poet's words, had ** disdained 
'tie limits of their little reign," and were come hither for 
w'f- purpose of bathing; he flew to the spot, and found his 
I'On Vfei'e. verified: the youth whose shrieks had drawn 
♦J to. the spot was" so nearly exhausted, that it was with 
;icuUy that the cheering and commanding voice of Major 
f-^-ewood enabled hira to avail hiliself of his assistance, 
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and poiat to the place where his friend had sunk, appa« 
rently to rise no more. 

The major was an excellent swimmer ; throwing off his 
coat and sword, he plunged into the river, and had soon the 
satisfaction of seizing the body he sought, and of hearing it 
to the shore ; but he was bitterlj disappointed, on arriving 
there, to find all signs of animation fled from the most love- 
ly features he had ever contemplated. Not, however, de- 
spairing of restoration, he urged the young companion, virho 
appeared a year or two older than the youth he held, to 
exert hmiself in pro>curing assistance ; and heard from "him, 
with great satisfaction, that he knew a small farm in the 
neighbourhood where help could be procured, and which he 
rose to show him. Taking his precious burden in his arms 
with the greatest tenderness, the major followed his languid 
a&d mournful conductor ; and had soon the satisfaction of 
entering a decent cottage, where the inhabitants instantly 
obeyed his wishes of procuring necessary warmth^ so far as 
it Was in their bounded power. • Major Sedgewood^ afler 
nearly an hour of incessant labour in chafing and fomenting 
the body, had at length the inexpressible satisfaction of 
perceiving a faint pulsation ; his hopes revived, and his ef- 
forts were quickened ; with a delight scarcely to be con- 
ceived by tlwse who have not witnessed resuscitation, the 
Benevolent Theodore beheld reviving life animate the fea- 
tures of the pallid boy ; and at length heard him, in a faint 
voice, pronounce the name of his companion, whose ex- 
treme agitation, at this moment, was so great, that he sunk 
in a swoon by the side of his reviving friend, while the 
major, scarcely Uss affected, bursjt into a flood of tears. 

The good woman of the house prudently gave it as her 
opinion, the moment she saw the youth recover from his 
faintness, that they had better both lie down, together, after 
drinking some of the warm wine the gentlemen had sent her 
son for ; and she likewise insisted upon it, that he ought to 
take some himself, and to put on John's Sunday clothes till 
his own fine ones were dry. The woman, though perfectly 
respectful, pronounced this request with an igrgenoy that 
amounted to command, for the heart which is truly affected 
cannot stand on forms ; and the major, mounting her little 
chamber, obeyed her wishes, and equipped himself injS 
husband's Sunday apparel. He then stepped into her iS 
lour, which had beeu^. time immemorial, the drawing r*n 
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and bed-room, kept for all grand occasions, and there be- 
held the boys fast asleep in each other's arms ; the fine hair 
of the jounger, which the good woman had taken infinite 
pains to rub dry, now way.ed over his forehead, and gave a 
finishing grace to his inimitable features ; and the major 
again thought, that although his eyes were closed, he had 
never seen such perfect beauty as his face displayed ; his 
brow was Open, hi5^eyebrows pencilled by Jhe graces, his 
nose was a little aquiline, and threw new bieauties over a 
mouth oftKe most peiject symmetry, on which sat a sweet 
smile, as if conscious, IHougFirTsleep, that he was embracing 
his friend, and was restored to existence from the very jaws 
of death. As the major gazed on this boy, new thoughts, ' 
new wishes, crowded on his heart, and awakened his ima- 
gination ; he had never yet seriously thought on marriage, 
except, as of late, the pains it sometimes induces had afflict- 
ed him in sympathy for his father ; but as in the bustling 
life of a soldier, principally spent in a camp, he had found 
Httle leisure to cultivate female acquaintance, except during 
the single winter he had spent in London, he had made a 
liasty conclusion that there were no more women in the 
world like his mother, and, of course, none with whom he 
coald wish to make a lasting 'connexion ; s^nd as he was 
merely a soldier of fortune,. he thought it was a very happy 
tiling that he could pursue his profession without the encum- 
brances too frequently attached to it ; yet he was sensible, 
«^at if ever a truly amiable woman should attack his heart, 
wr power would be decisive ; but never had he felt the 
conclusion so positive as at this moment — ** Were I," said 
lie to himself, the father^ of that boy, what should 1 not feel 
towards his mother!" 

The boy awoke from his short but refreshing slumber as 
tie spoke, and* fixed upon him a pair of soft blue eyes, so 
Jorelike, yet so animated in their gaze, that they penetrated 
liis heart. " Who are you, sir ?" said he, modestly, yet len- 
Utrljr. ^■ 

His voice awoke his slumbering companion, who, caching 
: be sound of his words, though he marked not the question^ 
cried— ^'* CWb, my dear Ingleby, that is the- good, good gen- 
rfeman'who saved both our lives, who took you from the 

^i<^\ a dead corse — ^brought you here in his arms — and 
I i ^jbed jNjii with his own bands till the life came into yo« ?. 
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Oh, he is not a man, Inglebj, he is an angel sent to sare 
us I" 

The grateful bo^ arose in the bed, but unable to leave it 
with the rapidity his companion had done, knelt there, and, 
with clasped hands and upraised eyes, invoked the blessings 
of Heaven. on the saviour of his life : at this moment a car- 
riage bowled hastily along the greensward past the window ; 
in a moment a middle aged gentleman rushed from it into 
the room, exclaiming — ** Where ? where ?" he saw" the ^.- 
gelic countenance of his boy beaming with awakened grati- 
tude — he fell upon his neck, and sunk into the faintness with 
which nature in mercy relieves the outstretched feelings of 
moments such as these. 

. While the gentleman was under the care of his servants, 
the major resumed his own habiliments \ but he was scarce- 
ly allowed time for this, ere the gentleman burst upon him 
with the eager embrace of anxious gratitude, and with 
. trembling joy informed him that he was the preserver of the 
only son of the earl of Brooksbury, whose gratitude should 
be as lasting as his life, and vyho besought him to return to 
town with the son he had saved, and the father he had de- 
livered from a thousand deaths. He now learnt that the 
boys had been meeting the earl to dine at Windsor, and on 
their return, finding themselves #arm from the wine they 
had taken, had resolved on the frolic of bathing before 
they returned to Eton, Agreeable to this juvenile scheme » 
they had contrived to send away their servants, whose sus-^ 
picions having been awakened, the accident which had takeul 
place was discovered, the earl overtaken on his way to Lon- 
don, and happily brought back to witness the restoration of 
his son, a circumstance he was not apprized of till his arrival,, 
as the servants had learnt where their young master was car- 
ried to by the boy who had been sent for wine, and who 
had positively asserted, that if " the soldier gentleman rub- 
bed and rubbed he for ever and ever, he woujd nivver 
come bock agin in this world." 

Thii adventure had both fatigued and affected Major 
Sedgewood too much to allow him, with comfort, to accept| 
bis lordship's invitation on this eventful night ; • but as be 
greatly approved of his intention to have medical advice for 
the young nobleman, he gladly assisted in wrapping hiui up 
and placing him in the carriage, answering h\i importunate 
nquiries by an assurance of seeing him in London very so '-^ii ; 
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ftdding — " Surely, my lord, you do not suppose it possible 
I can forget you."- 

"Do not call me my lord," said the affectionate boy; 
** call, me Frederic — ^your own Frederic — for surely I am 
your own ; 1 have cost you a great deal, I am certain, and 
I have little doubt but you are vfery ill, though you don't' 
say any thing about it." 

A shade of something like displeasure passed over the 
carl's brow at the beginning of this speech, but was dissi- 
pated before the end of it : manners were at this period 
more formal than they have been for some time past, and 
the earl was a'nice observer of forms ; his heart was, how- 
ever, too nearly touched at present' to feel their influence 
beyond the moment ; and when he turned, for the last 
time, to shake ha.^Qds with the major', he fell into his arms, 
dissolved in feminine tenderness : the major felt his own 
weakness return as he contemplated the emotions of a fa- 
ther, and, in order to relieve both, he inquired if the other 
young gentleman accompanied Lord Ingleby to town, or 
returned to Eton ? 

" I shall do neither," said the youth, with great zojng 
froid, " I shall remain with you." 

" My dear marquis," said the earl, recovering himself^ 
*' you must by all in^ans go with us ; medical advice i^ 
necessary for you as well as Frederic, and I — " 

** What would you have me to do, major ? I shall not 
easily forget the way in which you gave me the word of 
command in the water — * exert yourself— life is in your 
power — ^be a man ;' for I felt that it made a man of me, and 
therefore I abide your decision." 

'' Then! shall certainly command you to march under 
the earl's orders," returned the major, with a smile, "and 
hope to find you, in a few days, able to march any where." 

They parted, each boy twinkling away the tear which 
would intrude as they grasped the hand of their new-found 
friend and idolized preserver. 
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-IJqw many sit 



Beside the deatTibed of their dearest frieud^ 
.And point the parttn^ anguish. Thomson. 

In a very few days Major Sedgewood presented himselt 
at the earl of Brooksbury's, and was told by a servant out 
of livery, that his lord had expected him sooner ; that an 
apartment was prepared for him, and begged he would step 
into the breakfast-parlour till the earl was disengaged. 

" Is Lord Ingleby perfectly recovered from the effects of 
his accidept ?" inquired the major. 

*' I don't think he is," said the man, ** for he looks pale, 
and he can't eat ; but Tie was always a delicate creature ; 
he has, however, spirits enough for any thing, and was 
dressed out last night, playing a tragedy-queen, for all the 
world like Mrs. Pritchard, swinging his hoop about; he 
would have made any body die of laughing, that's for cer- 
tain." 

The major entered the break fast -xoom, which he found 
empty, but ** Pope's Essay on Criticism," then a new 
thing, was on the table ; and though he was impatient in 
the first moment to see his young friend, yet he became 
soon wrapt in this masterly production, and had nearly got 
through it when the door gently opened, and Lord Ingleby 
entered in a complete suit of female apparel, and with, a 
cheek glowing with such perfection of health and beauty, 
as, after the account he had received, at once pleased and 
delighted him : he flew to the door, and, seizing the hand 
of the fair actor, cried — '* Admirable, indeed, Lady Frede- 
ric, or by whatever other name your ladyship may please 
that I yclep ye ; you have certainly put yourself into a 
fonn in which a soldier must be very ungallant not to claim 
the honour you offered of calling you my own. Ay, well, 

frettily attired enough— very dignified, upon my word — 
percei.ve you wiP not unsought be won, and you blus^h a. 
becomingly as 'any miss in tbe kingdom ; how that is en a- 
naged is above my comprehension, absolutely abovo it.'* 
' AVhile this speech was passing the major's lips, the obJ<}cr 
^f it tad retreated, with an air of dignity and surprise, luy 
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mimingled with. fear, ba.ck to the door, which, just as she 
gained it, was pushed hastily forward by Frederic, in his 
own habiliments, who, entering, ran an4 threw himself on 
the neck of the major, exclaiming, " Here he is ! help me, 
dear Caroline, help me to thank him as I ought ; you would 
have had no brother. Carry, to ihake you 4augh or scold, 
if it had not been for this good gentleman ; and as all 
young ladies love both dearly, pray consider the strength 
of your obligations. " 

The major was now, in his turn, dumb-foundered ; and 
the lady might have said — " How a man could Hush so, 
was utterly above her comprehension ;'• but as, from the 
stammering apology the major made, she really did com- 
prehend the manner in which he had been deceived, and 
knew the likeness between her brother and self was so re- 
markable, that, in the same apparel, it would be easy to 
mistake a boy of fourteen for a girl under eighteen, she 
most kindly accorded a full pardon to the trembling cul- 
prit, (for certainly my brave ancestor did tremble this 
lime,) and joined with her brother in saying many grateful 
things to their mutual benefactor. The earl soon after 
joined thetn, and general conversation took place of senti- 
mental. In the course of the day they were joined by the 
young marquis of Blandington, who was delighted to meet 
their guest. The happy ingenuity of these boys was ex- 
erted to find every means of amusement in their power for 
their visitant ; and Lady Caroline lost no opportunity oi 
proving how truly she understood the rites of hospitality. 
Music at that time was a rare accomplishment, and she 
possessed this power of comraunicaliDg pleasure in a hij^h 
degree : she had a good taste for drawing ; and as the 
major was a proficient in that charming art, he gave her 
many lessons in it, which were received with as much 
good will as they were bestowod. While the major had 
his pencil in his hand, he was often thoughtlessly employ- 
ed in sketching faces of Lord Ingleby, he said, for his fea- 
tures were indelibly impresseji on his memory. Lady 
Caroline said it was very natural they should ; but she 
could not help remarking, as from the corner of her eye 
-'he glanced at her new master's progress, thsft the pictures 
of Frederic had often a cap on,' and were seldom shaped 
exactly like a boy in the bust. 
The lime for the major's departure came,?ind he met it 
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^nritfa a much worse face than he had ever met dc^th in the 
field. He discovered now, that the time was indeed come, 
when he, like all other men, had bowed to female beauty, 
©r, rather, female excellence ; for in the conduct and senti- 
ments of Lady Caroline, he had met all he had honoured in his 
still-lamented mother, or imaged to himself in those mo- 
ments when he had first allowed himself to dream of connu- 
bial felicity ; his heart, softened by affliction, was predispo- 
sed to tender impressions; and having confided the story ot 
his late sufferings to the sympathizing ear of Lady Caroline, 
he had received in return the little history of her own priva- 
tions, for sorrowy at this period of her fate, is, perhapsr, too 
strong a term for the present tone of her feelings. It ap- 
peared that the earl, her father^ had been particularly anx- 
"Tfous for a male heir for his estates, but had been disap- 
pointed in his wishes by the successive births of foflrdaugh- 
ters, towards' none of which he had ever shown any marks 
of pate rnar affection : at length his lady was so happy as to 
present him with the present Lord Ingleby, but had paid for 
lhf£ precious purchase with her life ; hence Lady Caroline 
had never eitperienced the tenderness of maternal love ; 
^nd as her slaters had all dropt off in early infancy, she had 
been throivn on^the protection of her mother's aunt, who, 
notwithstanding an unfortunate temper, had fulfilled the du- 
vies cf a parent to her, and was becoming dear to her by 
her worth, as opening reason showed her the value, of her 
chat*acter, when she too was taken by death, and the amiable 
^irl was again consigned to the ceremonious manners and 
tormal attentions of her only parent, who was so entirely 
wrapt in his boy, that' he appeared almost to grudge even a 
single sister the privilege of partaking in the comforts of 
his establishment, or the small fortune it was likely he should 
spare for her. Lady Caroline had of late found that the 
earl treated her with more kindness than usual ; but this 
she imputed to the intervention of her brother, whom she 
described as a boy of ^ch amiable dispositions, that he was 
ju^ly the joy and hope of her existence. — " I fear," said 
she, innocently, *' I never loved my aunt as I ought to do ; my 
father would, I think, prefer the sentiment of awe with which 
he inspires me to any other ; but Frederick has my whole 
heart— it will never be so devoted to any other hutpan being.' " 
•* Never!" exclaimed thepjajor, with a etart of termor, 
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"I sAll never have another brother, you know," said 
Lady Caroline, simply — *' biit — ^but — perhaps — if — if — " 

The Spartan if was, in the major's opinion, a very unim- 
portant if, when cpmpared with ihi^ ; yet such was his ex- 
treme trepidation, that he dared not even look whether the 
eyes of the loyeljg;^irl seconde'd the confusion so evident ia 
ber speech ; and terrible as he felt suspense to be, yet so 
many terrors assailed him, from the fear that another step 
might for ever annihilate his hopes, that he dared not give 
birth to the soft (Confession which trembled on his tongue ; 
and alike unable to conceal his passion or avow it, he hasten- 
ed from the apartment in the most distressing confusion. 

Under these circumstances he bade adieu to the family ; 
but as he received from the earl a most polite, and from Lord 
lugieby. a most urgent invitation to return very soon, he was 
the better enabled to tear himself from a house which held 
over, htft a species of magic bondage. It wps happy for 
bim that Lady Caroline communicated her adieus through 
the medium of her brother ; but the tenderness of the youth *» 
adieu, and the striking similarity of his softened features to 
his sisters, awoke the chord which vibrated through every 
nerve of the heart-stricken Theodore. 

Major Sedgwood was now in his twenty-sixth year, a 
period when some of my young readers will think he was 
past the age of romance ; others will, perhaps, think he 
has not arrived at that of dotage ; and both may therefore 
conclude, that love in him would be a flame attempered by* 
reason, cheerful enough to warm his heart, but not vivid 
enough to scorch it. To this I answer, that the major was, 
Indeed, too far advanced in life to feel that hope which, in 
younger subjects, often supports its victim by fallaciouji 
food, and urges him on to deeds of folly and desperation. 
But his affection was more consolidated, his feelings more 
intense, from the perpetual contemplation of the diiEcul* 
ties of his situation, since they only led him to appreciate 
more highly the excellence of which they deprived him •, 
and he returi^d to his circle, the complete picture of ^at 
pensive, yet not dejected^ lover, 

Who8& leaden eye still seeks the ground ; 
Whose tongue, cUain'd up without ^ sound, 

prefias wandering- '" 

2* 
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Thro* trAcklett bills and pathlew gnnreSy 
Places yilith pale paBsiouJoves, 

to the gayest scenes and liveliest companions, where the 
state of his feelings can neither he soothed nor appreciated. 
This air of tender melancholy nras generally imputed to the 
loss of his mother, for whom he had been ever heard to de- 
clare that fervent attachment he really felt ; for at this pe- 
riod of society it was believed consistent for men of gallant 
hearts, and even first rate understandings, to love their 
mothers, and therefore the major's sombre air awakened 
sympathy, where it might otherwise have excited ridicule. 
The ladies^ whose sympathies are ever ready to console af- 
fliction, would willingly have reechocfd sighs to his, spent 
many a tender look, and many a sentimental harangue, 
upon him in vain, and were at last obliged to copf^ss, that 
liotwithstanding he was immensely handsome, an^telerably 
polite, yet he was absolutely insensible ; since it was found, 
that neither the charms of heauty, even when combined 
with the lure of ambition^ could effect his recovery, or 
»Tvaken his pursuits. 

The earl of Brooksbury, and his family, had set out for their 
t^Iampshire residence soon afler the major took his leave. He 
heard frequently frbm Frederick, and every letter teemed 
wi& invitations to join them there ; but they did not appear 
sufficiently guaranteed by the earl, his father, for a man of the 
•major's description to avail himself of — ^''.And wherefore 
should I go f he would mentally ex(;}aim ; ** I cannot ofiEer 
poverty to Caroline ; nor can I endure .that the earl should 
-.say that I restored him one child to rob him of another.'' 
Yet with all this reasoning, to resign that other was impos- 
sible ; and there were many times when the unhappy 
- Theodore was on the point of rushing on his fate, and end- 
uing a suspense he now found it as impossible to bear, as 
it had once been to end, when speaking was in his power. 
, Time passed, and the^xold^ breeze of autumn whispered 
the return of that season which~ would restore CarolInV fo 
a place in which he could visit her with propriety. As be 
hastily walked up Picadilly one morning in November, 
consoling himself with this idea, his aim was hastily seized 
hy a young man he did liot Immediately recollect, and who 
was too much out of breath to make ^himself intelligible. 
While he stood still, to enable the gendeikian to recover 
hiihself, Theodore perceived that the person was no other 
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than the marquis of Blandington, who having adopted the 
dress of a man, which was, according to the fashion of that 
daj, very distinct from that of a school-boy, he had not im- 
mediately recognised him ; and when he did so, he could 
not forbear smiling at the metamorphosed appearance of 
the volatile lad into the embroidered petit maitre, " Ay, 
you smile," said the marquis, " and well you may, for a 
couple of years hence would have been all in good time for 
my sword and solitaire ; as, however, I am indebted to you 
solely for the figure I cut in my present habiliments, you 
are the last who has a right to laugh at me for adopting 
them.*' 

*• To me, my lord ? Really your conversation is as in- 
comprehensible as your person." 

" I apprehend so, but I will enlighten you. Know, 
then," he continued in a style of affected bombast, ^'most 
rev'rend, grave, and potent seignior, my very worthy and 
approved commander, that I, from a most unhappy circum- 
stance, became possessed of a large fortune and an old 
title ; and about the same time became excessively fond of 
Ingieby, because he soothed me when I w^s unhappy, 
without insulting my sorrow, by the insolent, common- 
place cant of supposing fortune and independence could 
console me for my incalculable loss." 

The marquis twinkled away a tear, and raising his irofce, 
that it might conquer hfs sensibility, proceeded. 

♦* Now it came to pass that I frequented the house of 
John earl of Brooksbury much at that time when the said 
John's daughter, having lost the only friend she had> i«- 
tumed to her father^s mansion ; but he saw her not, for his 
heart was with his son. 

«* Now the damsel was very iPair ; moreover, she was for- 
lorn and sorrowful. 

" So I piped unto the damsel, and played about her, and- 
became unto her even as a hpdog. 

*' And the thing pleased John the earl ; and he said in 
his heart, ' I will that this yoitfh espouse my daughter, for 
he bath flocks and herds, and much cattle, and he will not 
ask for a dowry at my hands ; but he is yet young, and for 
a tnbe shall my daughter tarry.' 

; "Tien tame there to the holise of John a mighty man, 
yiai ' a man of much valour ; and he was comely tnthal, 
fajfl&g a sword upon his thigh, and a beard upon his chm -, 
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yea, and there was wisdom in. his words, and bis speecli 
Was gentle, although his heart was very brave. 

, '* Then said the damsel unto herself, ' Behold this is a 
»nan, the like of which I have not beheld until this day.' 

'*And^when he departed, her eyes, which were like 
unto the^doi:e!§„e£€s, looked mournful in their meekness, 
and^lhe rose waxeJ^ale upou1be^^fe§-?^» andTBer lute~was 
sHent in, the grove, an3 the voice of melody ^^'dwelFnoron 
her lips. T^"" C''^ 

** Then arose John earl- of Brooksbury, and he said unto 
me, ' Boy, gird now- thy sword upontfy loins, ^nd com- 
mand the hair of thy he^d that it becoi^e as the hair of the 
aged ones, yea, as the snow upon the mountains of Cam- 
bria, for behold thou hast numbered thy sixteenth summei;, 
and thy^ays of Greek and flo^ng are at an end.j Q c l^ i 

f* Then was T wroth in my heart, and I said, ' Who is 
John, that he should beguile me ? Haye - 1 not r^ad the 
wiles of his heart, and know I not tb4t his tongue is de- 
ceitful ?' But I remembered the dove^eyed^ maideg, and 
my heart warmed towards her ; and behold her brotherj is 
he not also my brother, yea, are they goJf'as iJie Jight of 
■ my eyes untb me ? So I consented unto £is words, and ar- 
rayed myseBSw^thou perceivest, and I went straightway to 
the house of JMih ; but behold the eyes of the damsel re- 
garded me not, albeit that. in my eyes her beauty was in- 
creased,, and my heart yearned tov^ards her with an abua- 
dance of love, for behold a flame wmkindled. — But at what 
a. monstrous rate you are walking^wPFhy, major, yo« won't 
hear my chapter out if you go on at this rate." 

^* I believe I cannot have that pleasure to-day, my lord. 
I am— that is — I have an engagement." 

" I hope you have, major ^ for I wish you to promise me 
lo visit immediately .our deai: Frederic; he is ill, very ill, 
tand I am the only confidant of his complaints ; and in re- 
porting them to my tutor, I find they are of the most dan- 
gerous tfendency ; and as I am compelled to leave him, my 
only consolation di^^ing absence will be the knowl(^dge, that 
in your superior skill and kfndness be will find more thaR 
a compensation for the loss of his juvenile friend." 

'^' Going \ whither then are you going, marquis T* 

*' The grand tour. It is premature, I grant ; but yoa 
see the old earl will make me premature in every thing. 
Come, let us turn into this coffee-house : you will not see 
me again for a long time, and must indulge pay r€(|uest.^ 
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Vould I had never seen you ! thought the major ; you 
have, indeed, ended my suspense with a witness. He 
commanded himself sufficiently to say — ^'^ How long do you 
propose being absent, my lord marquis ?" 

" My lordship," said the youth, smiling at the grave tone 
and lengthened title with which he was greeted, *• will be 
governed by circumstances, depending on the will of Lady 
Caroline Ingleby." ^ 

The major sat down — ^rose again — ^but his breathing was 
oppressed ; he believed^he had over- walked himself, so per- 
force he sat down agaitf. 

" Over* walked yourself, majo^ ; ay, that's true, Pm 
certain ; you-^^iiave half-killed me, beside breaking the dis- 
course, and ruining the finest chapter of family chronicles^ 
that ever was heard, in the most critical part." 

The major rose—" I must now wish you good morning." 

** Indeed you must not. When a roan is the hero of his 
own tale, and there is only one man upon tiie face of the 
earth to whom it can be related, depend upon it be will not 
part so easily with his auditor. I was going to tell you-r- 
but if you won't listen to eastern oratory, tal^ nxy sad story 
ifl English poetry. 

like PluEbns mng the no lejs arn'rcws txij : 

IJCe^aplt&e tfie, m lovely and as coy. 

C7 • ■ • 

In short, 'twas a plain case, that ' concealment, like a 
worm i'lh' bud, preyed on her djunaskch^ek ;' of course, 
she loved ; and as I began to find that was not the most 
easy of all sensations, and that it was plain one or other 
must find it in all its pains and penalties, I thought, it would 
be more gallant that* I should take that trouble than the 
ladjr ; this consideration led me, as far as I was able, during 
such a very short campaign in the service of the blind 
archer, to trace the effects of his power, and I clearly dis- 
covered, by the aid of a little light afforded by Frederic, 
and a more brilliant one lent by my own jealousy, that 
'you were the 'man.' I then saw my duty — ^no I duty is a 
cold word ; for my love, my admiration of you, would have 
obtained the saorifice, even if I had not owed you my life. 
Be that as it may, your way is clear ; my work is now 
finished,. ^or I shall leave England to-morrow. "* 

'' Hy dear friend ! my noble boy ! I cannot allow this ; 
I have no words to express what I feel," 
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** I am sorry for you, for really if I did not chatter so fasf, 
I should be very ill ; my heart feels so big, as if it would 
choak me at times ; and if I were not to amuse myself with 
talking^ I know not how I should sustain it : but indeed 
parting with Frederick is — but you see what a woman it 
makes of me l" ' 

The noble youth, in despite of the spirits he had hitherto 
rallied so successfully, burst into tears, and sinking on the 
major's shoulder, indulged the emotion till he became 
more calm^ when he informed him that he had concerted 
every thing ready for his journey ; that he should leav^e the 
kingdom in privacy, wh?ch he had arranged with his guar- 
dians ; after which, a letter, through their means, would 
be delivered to the earl of Brooksbury, informing him, that 
peculiar circumstances, in which a female of high rank was 
concerned, would most probably induce him to remain on 
the continent many years, as they included an engagement 
of so binding a nature, that it was become absolutely im- 
possible for him to form the honourable connexion with the 
earl's family he had once fondly contemplated. 

'* But will not this letter reflect upon you, my lord, in a 
way that — '' 

" Not at all ; I have never spoken of love to Caroline ; 
Low could I be so presumptuous ?" 

" Then you have indeed felt the passion !" said the ma- 
jor, with an expression of the tenderest compassion in his 
countcnajice.* 

** Felt it ! ay, or T should not have traced it as T Ijave done 
h\ either of you. But no more of this; I know the earl, young 
as I am, perhaps better than you do ; and T am perfectly well 
aware, that 50 long as any hope remained of bending the gen- 
tle Caroline to his projected contract, he would not allow her 
the liberty of choosing for herself ; it has been his intention 
to precipitate my marriage with her, because there is a bill 
talked of in the house, to render the marriages of minors il- 
legal ; this subject has been repeatedly introduced in my 
hearing at his. table, and he naturally concludes that I have 
taken advantage of the information given me at such times 
to enter into some sudden and ridiculous engagement. Be, 
it so ; iiis reflections on my conduct will give me no pain ^ 
those which are thus forced upon his own may be salutary, 
and will teach him, that cunning often defeats Its own pur- 
pose. He has sought to fake an unfair advantage of au ine.\ 
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perienced orphan, and to expose a most innocent and dutiful 
daughter to the evils which might arise to her, either from 
marrying a person whose character is unfixed, or whose af- 
fections might be alienated from her, when he discovered, 
in future life, the duplicity of her father. Who then can 
pity his disappointment, although 

• To-morrow brings a frost, k nipping frost; 
And while he thinks, fond, easy man, too surely. 
His blossoms are a rip'ning, nips the rootj 
And makes him feel as I do.' 

No ! no * the earl deserves no pity, and his daughter de- 
serves whatever devotion man can give. Now all I have 
to say farther is this ; enable me to know' my sacrifice has 
not been in vain ; tell me that you are blest, and Caroline 
is happy: 'tis a sad thing to be only in one's seventeenth 
year; but I shall be of age some time, you know, and then 
you will honour me, by considering me your friend^ will 
you not, major ?" 

^' My frigid !^^ cried Theodore, clasping the noble boy 
to his beating heart, '* jny^ angel t my preserver !" 

The day following saw the young marquis of Blanding- 
ion on his way to Dover, under the care of a worthy man* 
to whom every thought of his generous heart was open, and 
who rejoiiced in rescuing him from what he considered, very 
justly, a tie ijndered improper by his extreme youths not- 
withstanding the great merit of the lady ; and especially as 
the extreme vivacity of his pupil proved him precisely the 
character who ought to be married rather later in life, in- 
atead of carrier Ihan usual; and he was convinced, that a 
mind awakened, afe Lady Caroline Ingleby's had been, to 
contemplate with admiration the matured graces and estab- 
lished virtues of Major Sedgewood's person and character, 
could never ibe able to descend to the amiable, but far in- 
ferior quaii^li of his beloved pupil, however promising they 
appeared in his eye, 

A^entiment of delicate refinement, of which few minds 
are capable, prevented the major from calling on the earl 
of Brooksbury ; notwithstanding his impatience to behold 
Lady Caroline, he dreaded lest she should read, in his eyCB 
the nappirtess which the marquis's assurance of her partiali- 
ty toiiim could not fail to inspire him with ; and he trembled 
:est he should appear presumptuous in her sight. His irea- 
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SOB informed him he had still raanjr obstacles to e^atend 
with, for who knew the miniber of rich and titled suitors 
which the earl still held in his eye as dernier resorts ? but 
his feelings bade him bow only to the fair arbitress of his 
destiny ; and a week had passed since his young friend had 
bade adieu to the white cliffs of his native shore, ere the 
major had courage to announce himself as a visitor in St. 
James's square,, though many a time he had, like the lover 
in Shakspeare, 

\ 

\ Sieh'd his soul towards the p1ac<e \ 

": where 'Jessjr lay that night " / 



CHAP. IV. 

An unspotted life is old age. \ • '■- 4B€CLBtiAaTE«, 

During this period of the "life of a lover,' *^ the major 
was most agreeably surprised by receiving a note from the 
earl, earnestly requesting the pleasure of «his 'company to 
dine with them, saying, " that he should have had the plea- 
sure of calling upon the major on his first arrival in London, 
, but had been prevented by political engagements of the last 
importance ; that he entreated the major to Visit them, tn 
families as frequently as possible ; adding, that Ingleby was 
very delicate in his health, and so much attached to him, 
that he had it still in his power to bestow the most import- 
ant obligations upon a family who were, and must ever re- 
main, eternally his debtors." 

The major was not long in obeying this summons ; and the 
profuse thanks of the earl, the delighted fonc^liess of Lord 
ingleby, and. the flattering confusion of L^Uv' Caroline, 
made him complete amends for |^st anxiety andlorbearaDce ; 
but he was sincerely sorry to find that there was indeed a 
visible change in the person of that lovely boy, whose life 
he bad only saved from sudden death, that tt might be sap- 
ped by slow disease ; he was now become taller, but so thin 
and fragile, as to appear scarcely like a being of earth*s 
grosser mould, while on his transparent cheek ^at the hectic 
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blooni, whidi assumes Uie tint of health, while it menaces 
decay. f . ,. v\ n't • ;^\ Ct r/i-- 

It was observed hy ali the party, that Frederick had not 
appeared in such health and spirits for a month past, as 
during the time that Major Sedge wood had sat with them, 
and the major was pressed to return on the morrow ; to-mor- 
row and to-morrow came, and the major was assured that 
Frederick was better for every visit he made ; but the major, 
in every visit, saw disease making such regular advances, 
that be was surprised how the earl and Lady Caroline could 
still allow hope to deceive them ;^ alas! he. had forgot that, 
in bis mother's case, the same insidious power had prolong- 
ed her empire over his own heart, almost to the hour of dis- 
solution ; Bnd they had not^ like him, had any previous ex- 
{lerience of the peculiar traits of pulmonary consumption. 
To tear the veil from their ey^s would have been equally 
cruel to themselves and tbeir patient, since it would have 
been absolutely impossible for them to have attended on 
him with that -cheerfulness, or amused him with that 
animation, whicb was now become the only medium 
through Which affection could benefit its object. In- 
deed, it appears the single blessing attending this lamenta- 
ble disease, that it possesses, almost invariably, the power 
to cheat both the sufferer and his surrounding friends into 
expectations of relief, from an evil they are unable t^ meet ■ 
with that steadiness and fortitude demanded from all who 
attend the sftk bed of departing friends, and oarticularly 
those who ave called to bid adieu to youth in its most inte- 
resting form, which is the most frequent case in this disease. 

It was not in the nature of things that Major Sedgewood 
should every -day behold that beautiful young creature, 'to 
whom he had given a heart as warm, as tender, and as faith- 
/ul' as ever warmed the bosom of any human being, con- 
stantly engaged In those tender offices which render woman 
a ministerinl^ angelbelow, wkhout finding some moments 
in which to pour into her (Tar the homage of his soul, which, 
in tbeee moments of tender anxiety, became doubly dear to 
lier who had ak^ady felt the purest emanations of gratitude 
and esteem. Frederiak was no stranger to the feelings of 
ett^i^;;, and though incapable of judging the extent of the 
nii^'9-:fiensation^ for his sister, yet, from the love he bore 
for ta^h parly, he judged of what each felt for the -other — 
** I could not bear," said he, mentally, *^ to lose Caroline 4 
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every thing she makes me (yes, ladies, seventy years a^ 
an earPs daughter could make a thing for a sick brother) is 
so good, becausiip she sits by me, and gives it me herself; 
and even the medicines are not so bad when Caroline pours 
them out. Then her voice is so sweet, and she reads to 
me so pleasantly ; and when she prays by me, I feel assured 
that God will hear her, she is so pious and good. Altoge- 
ther, I could do nothing without her ;- and the poor major 
loves her as well as ! do ; but she Is not his sister, so he bad 
better marry her, as I used to think Blandington would, till 
we found out she did notiike him so well as Sedgewood; 
that seems the only way to bring us all together ; and I see 
uo reason against it at all ; Caroline will always have a 
title, and the major has, in my opinion, got a very good one." 

In 'the evening of that day in which these cogitations 
passed the mind of Lord Ingleby, as these dear objects of his 
solicitude were sitting nearly opposite the sofa on which be 
frequently lay, watching, as they hoped, his gentle slumber, 
and now and then casting towards each other a look. In which 
the purest love was mingled with the most cordial respect, 
be suddenly opened bis eyes, and said—" Pray, now^ 
wouldn't you two like to be married ? Why don't you speak ? 
there's no harm, I suppose^in it : for you know I know all 
about your love for each other. Well, to be sure, I've been 
tpld people in love looked mighty silly ; but J had no notion 
any thing 1 could have said would have made the. major so 
very queer. There, Caroline, you've ruined )^ur nettings 
1 see you have!" * 

.Caroline thi^w the netting on the floor, and escaped out 
<>f the room, just as her brother burst into a laugh, and her 
^ther entered. To hear Frederick laugh was so delight- 
^ fid to the earl, who had not often had that pleasure lately, 
that, of course, he sprung forwards, regardless of his blush- 
ing daughter, and eagerly inquired* " what had made, his 
dear Ingleby so merry ?" 

" They are always doing something to make me happy, ^ 
father," said the youth ; "and when they do not, I laugb 
at their .expense. I have been proposing to the major tiiere 
to marry Caroline* and they both fell a blushing, so I laugh.« . 
ed at them*" * • 

" You are-, my dear Ingleby, a pfivil0ge4'p^J8oa^ cci?6yfix^i*: 
ly,^^ said the earl contracting hisjbrow ; **/b»t^j^u^tta" ' 



went beyond even your prerogative^ hetej;. ii^^w^^^^jjj^f^.; . 
I hope, will forgive you on her cj^tum : tins ^ajiin^^^^ljn^W^ ' ' 
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Hiie good sense to know that sick boys of\en talk non- 



Major Sedgewood foresaw that nothing but flight would 
save kim from either giving or receiving offence ; he was 
Joth to give the former to the father of Caroline, and the 
latter he could not receive from even her father ; so, hastily 
snatching his hat, he said he was quite happy to leave Lonl 
Ingleby so much better, and bowing to the earl, he retired. 

" I shan't be much better long, now he is gone," said the 
invalid,, throwing his languid head again upon his pillow. 

" My dear boy," said the earl, drawing his chair to tj^e 
sofa, " surely you will consider the company of your orsm 
father — a fatner, too, whose only wish is your indulgence, a 
sufficient compensation for that of a stranger ?" 

" Stranger I" exclaimed the boy, again rising indignant- 
ly; "do you call Major Sedgewood a stranger? the man 
who at the risk of his own life preserved Jiune — a stranger! 
the man who,' for the last three months, has forsaken every 
pleasure, at a season when pleasure is at its meridian, to sit by 
mj couch, and unite to me the cares of a parent and a bm- 
fter!" 

Alarmed with the agitation that shook- bis son's emaciated 
frame', and the lambent fire that gleamed from bia sunken 
eye, the earl, assuming his most persuasive intonation, said, 
" My deap boy, do not agitate yourself in this way ; I do not 
uiftan= to insinuate any thing to the major's disadvantage ; 
he is a very respectable gentleman, but yet he is only a 
private gentleman, you know : and certainly, coupling yoiHT 
sister's name with his, the (daughter of the earl of Brooks- 
bnry with the nephew of a country baronet, was net exact- 
\j as it ought to be. It was an improper jest, my^eafj 
quite improper ; it vexed me, I confess,, and threw me off my 
guard, and — and — ^bnt I am certain you see the improprie- 
ty of il." 

I know very well that many earls' daughters, and even 
dukes' daughters, have married Sedgewoods centuries ago, 
1vho,.y(Mi must know, papa, were a family, and a great fa^ 
suiy^ before the Brooksbury name, was ever heard of; so, I 
think 4iefe is not much in that : perhaps you have not 
read ^boC(t tbem in the baronetage ; but 1 have ; tliey weife 
a o^^l'/dl ia9)ily in the days of Edward the Confessor, and 
Jj«^sett:^','tk^^ their own domains %.]most regal ; they 
^^^^T^i^jft^i^.^i^i?'^ fro*» their right ovel? the 
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immense forests'of Fairborougb, wUcii name is now, }yy cor- 
juption, become Sedgewood. The conqueror continued and . 
increased theit privileges. In the days of Stephen they 
built and fortified a strong castle ; Edward the Second 
confirmed their charter of dispensing life and c[eath withii 
their own demesnes. In the wars of the roses, we find Hugh 
-de Sergewood, and Ralph, his son, at the head of — " " 

A violent fit of coughing checked the youthful orator, and 
Xor a short time suspended the earl's attention, when his 
exhausted son laid down, unable to proceed in wh^the con- 
cluded his father would deem irrefragable proofs of Major 
Sedgewood's wortli. That father replied to his foregoing 
observations, by sayings " that the major's family were cer- 
tainly unexceptionable ; that he was a fine young ^man, of 
excellent address, and might cut a figure in the lower house ; 
but he rather thought his father was poor, very poor ; and 
there was no living without money ; Caroline would have 
Uttle, very little ; and, therefore, were he inclined. to favour 
the major's addresses, be could not see what could be 
done." 

'' You must help them, father, till I am of age, and then 
you know i can give them my mother's jointure." 

The earl did not answer, for his surprise was not of the 
most agreeable nature. 

Lord Ingleby mistook hrs feelings — " My dear father, 
said he, " if you were poor, as I take it Mr. Sedgewood ft, I 
then would do as the major I find does ; I would not take my 
mother's jointure during the Ijfe of my father — no, not for 
all the wines in the world ; but as you are very rich, and 
have only your poor Frederick to provide for, I think I 
'^loiild liice to give that to Caroline, who is so good a nurse 
to me,' and to the major, who saved my life." 

*' Who told you the major did this ?" 

*' Lambert, my valet; he comes from Fairborough, and 
Tie says he knows it for a fact from the late Mrs. Sedge- 
wood's maid, who overheard her master and the major dis- 
puting about it before he bade his father farewell, and that 
the major got the better, and would make his fathwr keej> 
the money, at least till he married ; and if ever that took 
place, which the old man thought.not unlikely, fee said he 
would accept of half of it." 

The earl f^mio^ed some time in a kind of half sad ^i^d 
half sullen aSlnce, while the lovely pleader, fatigued wHh 
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exertion, and sti]l agitated by fear^ looked wistfully in the 
face of that parent, who, fr<Mn his earliest recollection, bad 
never deified him a request ; his good sense pointed out to 
him an immense difference between his present requisition 
and any of those things he had hitherto desired ; but yet, 
when he considered the merits of the object, as they appear- 
ed in his eyes, he felt^he impatience natural to an indulged^, 
and especially a suffering child, to have his reasonable wish- 
es granted ; and he gazed upon the earl as if his whole soul 
were concentred in his eyes, and would take its flight the 
moment it was repulsed. The earl.w;as unable to bear these 
ardent glances ; he rose, entreated Frederick to compose 
himself, and said he must give the matter very serious at* 
teution. ^ 

" My dear father, I cannot part with you in-this suspense : 
something must be decided, or J perceive that I must see 
the major no more. "Will you allow me to recall him ? 
Will you allow him to hope for Caroline ? May I flatter 
myself that the day will come that I shall call him brother ?" 
** No, Frederick, he can Sever be your brother," said the 
earl, in a voice never before assumed to Frederick. 

" Then I shall die," said he, sinking back, with such a 
(Jeadly paleness of features as appeared, already to have 
verified the prediction ; the earl, alarmed, -rang for his 
valet, who entered, accoinpg^iied by Lady Caroline. The 
ead, though trembling for his son, cast a look of reproach- 
fufrage upon his daughter, which informed her but too well 
of what had been passing betwixt her father and brother ; 
but she forgot her own feelings in the evident suffering of 
her now speechless advocate, and flew to administer the 
usual remedies for exhaustion. As soon as Frederick was 
able to speaK, he desired ^ be put to bed,, saying: — " He. 
now felt tkatXQ be the onfy place for him." 

A night of increased fever and, perturbation followed this 
scene, which was increased by the anguish felt by this most 
amiable and exemplary boy, for having ofiended his father, 
and, tbe self-conviction that he had not submitted as h^ 
the parental mandate ; yet, when, he beheld Caro- 
ihen he thought of the dear major, he felt as if he 
Is^id a thousandth part of the kind things which flow- 
' 5 tongue on their behalf. Universal trepid^ion serz- 

Triune ; the fever which had ca'^sumed him in the 

earlier^art of the night was exchanged for cold sbudd^- 
■ . ^ - - - ' ■ • • 4*^ 
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ings, which appeared to his agonized sister the immediate 
forerunners of death. In great alarm she sent for the phy- 
sician, and went herself to the apartment of the earl, who, 
in reply to her information, bitterly reproached her as the 
occasion of her brother's increased indisposition ; and she 
returned to him bathed in tears, and overwhelmed with a 
double portion of .wretchedness. 

The report of ^e medical attendant was precisely what 
might be expectedr-some circumstance, by occasioning 
mental irritability, had inci-eased every bad symptom, which 
continued throi^gh the day following ; in the course of which 
the weather, which had hitherto been fjpivourable for the 
complaint) changed to a severe frost, which no artificial 
warmth could prevent from its usual effects. Before night 
the earl had acceded to every proposal of his son ; had even 
despatched a note, in his own hand, in which he had, with . 
wonderful facility ascribed the little acidity his fmnners^ 
though, he tnnled, not his wordty had shown the preceding 
day to a vexatious occurrence in the cabinet, and entreated 
the maj»r woij^d favour his son's couch with another of those 
, visits which never failed to be efficacious ; hinting, at the 
same time, that his visits would be equally agreeable to his 
daughter and himself; and that so sc^on as his son's recove- 
ry should enable them to speak on more agreeable subjects, 
he should be happy to do it. * 

The major Hew to the bedside of his young friend, sho»k« 
ed to see the ravages which sorrow, in so short a time, had 
made on his shadowy form. Sweetly consoling was the 
view of him to the suffering boy ; and so happy was the 
effect upon his health, that as soon as he felt the major's 
band clasped in his own, he resigned himself to repose, and, 
after sleeping several hours, awoke apparently invigorated 
and refreshed. 

The earl perceived now that this redoubtable major held 
the life of his only £on, the heir of all the honours of the 
Brooksbury domains, in his hands as effectually as be had 
done when he took the lifeless form from its watery^ grave, 
and* bestowed upon it a first resurrection ; and as his daugh- 
ter h^d lost the title on which, he had set his heart in the 
fir^t'^Hstance; and he concluded a small dower would h^ 
st^icient to satisfy the enamoured Sedgewood^iie very )Ai2* 
dently made the biist of a bad bargain, and allowed thelna^ 
jor to enter into all the rights of hi? son-in-law efect, nitb 
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the single cotKliUoD, that |iady Caroline must not many till 
the restored health of her brother enabled her to do it witb 
propriety — a condition that appeared extremely unneces- 
sary, as she was incapable of omitting (by any temptation 
that affected herself) even the slightest mark of personal at- 
tention, and her cares to the sufferer had already extended 
so far as greatly to affect her own health, and sometimes, 
fkofu that cause, to awaken extreme sblicitude in her lover^ 
though her father appeared utterly to disregai^d it. 

But the days of Frederick were now numbered, for the 
little strength he had was exhausted in tfie conflict with bis 
fether, and the calm which followed was sweet, but deceit- 
ful ; as if conscious himself of the inward chapge, which 
be sought to guard from those around him, he omitted no 
means in his power of giving his sister's engagement the ut- 
most publicity it was capable of ; and never failed inform- 
iDg all those friends of his fathep whose intimacy war* 
ranted their approaching his couch, that the matter was 
finally settled, and this more especiaUy in his father's pre- 
sence. The earl was much engaged in politics ; and while 
ambition urged him to court power and accumulate riches, 
be suffered himself not to perceive that the cankerworm wa$ 
destroying his root, even while hJs eager hands were pluck- 
ing laurels to adorn the tree. One evening, on his return 
from a private audience witbhis sovereign, which had ele- 
vated him beyond measure, he was desired by his servant 
in waiting to hasten to the chamber of Lord Ingleby» who 
had desired to see him the moment he returned. 

The pulse of Frederick beat very low, and his eyes had 
lost that radiance which had lighted their victim to the boN 
ders of tEe grave ; his breathing had been difficult, and 
Major Sedge wood,- seated on his bed^ supported him in his 
arms, while Lady Caroline was chafing his cold hands geutly 
between her own. A pensive smile illumed his lovely fea- 
tures as he perceived his father approach his bed, and be 
stretched out his right hand to receive him. The earl took 
it in speechless agony, for the sentence of death, was writ- 
ten on that face, and it fell like an ice-bolt on the heart oi 
the kte ex:ulting father : gently he raised that cold hand to 
hid.p»rc)|ed lips ; it was then as gently withdrawn^ and 
fwjf^iUAg directly to the face of Theodore, a faint voice dis^ 
.liflflUysw*—** Father, behold thy so»»'* 
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The earl dropt nearly lifeless on his knees by the bed- 
side, and, for the first time in his life, found himself sup- 
ported and embraced by his daughter ; but one of her 
hands was still retained By Frederick, who made a faint 
effort to finite it with the major's; they perceived his de- 
sire, and instantly took each other's hand, on which those 
of the dying boy were laid ; a faint murmur^ as of prayer, 
was heard to issue from his^ lips, and an awful silence sat 
on all around. It ceased ; yet in trembling anxiety each 
waited in breathless expectation, but not a sigh was heard j 
afid Theodore found, from the lifeless corse upon his 
breast, that the pure spirit of this beloved boyiad fied to 
the presence of its Creator. ^L , ^i. , . . , «./ : ♦ 
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tie that imposes an oatk makes \U ^ / . 

Not he that for convenience takes it HuDXBRini* i /\ 

To attempt describing the grief and disappointment of 
the earl at the loss he had sustained is impossible ; it wag 
. severely felt by all who had Known the amiable object ; 
hut the earl had a manner of making all around ,him parti- 
cipate in his afflictions, which, we believe, or, at least, fear, 
was not peculiar to his lordship, though nothing could be 
less calculated to relieve himself; fie quarrelled with all 
around him, and seemed to imagine that the sorrow which 
stuck to him like the poisoned shirt of Hercdes, could only 
be torn from his own burning skin by plastering the back 
of every unfortunate being who came in his way. His me- 
dical, his more immediate attendapts were dismissed with 
opprobrium ; and his patient daughter, who had been the 
most affectionate attendant of her dying brother, and, 
liquid have been the kindest consoler to himself, was the 
medium by which that anger, which in fact he nourished 
against the divine decree, found vent in the most cruel 
j^rcasms, or the most bitter invectives ; nor would the ma- 
jor have^scaped his share of unmerited reproof, had he. 
teen in the way to receive it ; but scjircely had he attAid** 
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ed the lamented heir to the house appointed for all, when 
he was informed by his father, that finding his health ex* 
tremelj delicate, he had at length adopted the resolution 
of repairing, with his daughter, to the south of France, and 
should, in a few dstys, be in London, on his way thither. 

Filial piety had ever formed too decided a part of the 
major's character, to allow him to neglect a parent so justly 
dear to him ; he therefore not only paid the kindest atten- 
tion to his father during his stay in London, but accom- 
panied him across .the channel, and' so far on his tour a« 
appeared necessary to hiniy and consistent witlv his own en- 
gagements in the earl's family. His prospects there wei^ 
fully explained, and delighted the heart of a father, who 
was justly proud of a son, whose exaltation appeared to him 
to be only the natural reward of his superior excellence ; for 
Mr. Sedgewood was literally a country gentleman of fine 
taste, retired manners, and nearly as ignorant of the world 
now, as at the time when he first entered it ; he had hioi- 
self married a woman whose fortune was much superior to 
his own, and who, for his sake, had refiised many great of- 
fers, and who had to the end of her life persisted in pro- 
nouncing herself the happiest of women. This conduct 
did not excite in Mr. Sedgewood any undue opinion of hi« - 
own merits ; it only decreased his opinion of the influence 
of riches ; and in supposing the earl of BrookiA^ury gare 
bis daughter freely to bis son, he concluded that the earl 
was a wise and liberal man ; but he hoped there was no^ 
thing new in that. In fact, poor Mr. Sedgewood. was an odd 
maa in those days — ^he is incomprehensible in these. 

Duriiig Major Sedgewood's absence, the earl had tasted 
of the cup of consolation ; and though it was but a poor 
draught, yet it was better than nothing ; and that inclination 
every human being hks to accept any prop in the hour of 
sinking induced him to snatch it with eagerness proportion- 
ed to his wants. This cup was not presented to him by 
the hand of religion, for she requires patience and submits- 
sion ere she bestows the balm of resignation ; nor was it 
given by the hand of dutiful affection, whose incessant 
watchfulness sought to assuage his sorrows by increasing bis 
conaJbrfs t no I it came in the shape of the duke of Rover- 
ton, who, although neither so spotless as the first ji nor so 
fair as tlie last, was more efficacious than either. 

** I condole with you MO^t sincerely, my dear friend/' 
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said thirduke, with a most afifectionate squeeze of the hand>; 
** your loss has been great, ay, very great, I confess." 

The earl was really unable to reply ; he could only bow ; 
and he did bow. « 

** But your lordship \as a daughter, whose child I'lifr irmy 
perpetuate her father's honours, and who is so lovely, so very 
djarming, thai—" 

^' Your grace is pleased to flatter me; the poor girl has 
the merit of resembling the features of my son, and that is 
now the only consolation that is left me." 

** Then your lordship must allow me to say you are 
an ahsolute stranger to your own treasures, whereas I had 
concluded you were a miser ; Lady Caroline Ingleby is, in 
my oiJinion, aperfeet paragon; I never remember to have 
seen so beautiful a woman ^ yet your lordship and I have 
seen many fine girls in our time^" , 

*^ Your grace is many years my junier." 

" A mere trifle ; I think we might each of us take a wife, 
Brooksbury, without being laughed at for oM fools by the 
hoys of this day, hey ?" 

- " Tiiat your grace might do it, there can be no doubt.; 
but on this subject my mind has been made up many years. 
I shall never marry again." . 

, The duke had been told as much before, but he wished 
to be satipfieA oq this point ; having obtained such satisfac- 
tion, he again launched out into praises of Lady Caroline's 
iBae person, and withdrew ; but leaving behind him a ray of 
light which cheered the benighted mind of the belreaved 
earl of Brooksbury. v 

Lady Caroline received more attention from her father 
duriug their dinner hour than she ever remembered had feU 
to her share ; her heart was affected and penetrated by it, 
add she redoubled her attentions tohim ; every overture to^ 
wards familiarity which she ventured to make was received 
with kindness,^ and, for the first time, she ventured to whis- 
per to herself, that her father had some affection even for 
her. She felt the value of this kindness more especially 
now, on account of the major's absence, and because she 
had found her father's austerity increased since her brother's 
death* With the eager hopes of youth, she fond»r ariticipated 
an ^'Rt ire change in the manners of her pareut, and tTT- .d 
she should henceforward supply the sad vacuum in his fccart. 
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an obligation, even if it were dispensed by a monarch's 
hand." 

So saying, the major withdrew in all the dignity of oflFend- 
cd virtue ; and as the last glance from his commanding eye 
beamed on the earl, he felt his own conscious inferiority 
so acutely, that even a review of all his titles, and their sub- 
stantial accompanimentis, failed to restore him to his wont- 
ed self-satisfaction. Humbled, yet enraged, he sat down, 
and, in suspended vengeance, listened to thqlast steps oT the 
major as they fell heavily on the staircase ; when the por- 
ter had closed the gates, the earl experienced instant relief; 
he rose, rang the bell, and ordered his daughter into his 
presence ; but as if doomed to be tormented, she entered so . 
sad, so pale, so wo-begone, that even his right honourable 
rage was abated by the first glance of her features, for they 
were again those of the dying Frederick ; in a stern voice 
he bade her go to her room, and send for her physician ; to 
this she would hav« replied, but by an imperative motion 
of his hand, silence was imposed, and the heart-stricken 
Caroline retired. * 

The earl felt assured that his children sickened and died 
on purpose to vex him, and he therefore concluded himself 
the most miserable of all fathers. Extreme misery ever 
presents the desire of removal ; and the earl, therefore, gave 
instont orders for that of his family immediately leaving 
London for one of his mansions in the north of England. 
Great bodies move slowly, and it was not the fashion of 
that day for coronetted coaches to move virith i\ie ^celerity 
ofjnail'coaches ; but the earl was seized with a ^yte mania, 
and the slowness of his servants' motions, as t^y "Speared 
to him, served for an admirable excuse for the raging anger 
in which he iBow freely indulged. It was doubtless the 
general opinion of his household, that he was Carrying Lady 
Caroline into the country to keep herefrom eloping with the 
major, towards which consummation of the affair each was 
willing to lend a helping hand ; and €o soon as the earl al- 
lowed himself to comment upon the appearance of this sus- 
picion, he favoured the idea, though he protested he did it 
for the .sake of his daughter's healtli. The fact was, that 
be had a just reliance upon the delicacy of his daughter's 
miDd^«Dd the firmness of her principles; he l^iew that, ill 
as he had used her, she would not conceive liis uekindniejis 
could jusijfy her disobedience, especially at a tifide wh^n 
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bis heart was still Uleeding from tbe recent loss of her bro- 
ther i and he was confident that no solicitations of tbe major 
could induce ber to marriage, m«cb less clandestinely, during 
the period of her mourning. 

When tbe major arrived at his lodgings, lie found that tbe 
*« pomp of words," with which be bad endeavoured to for- 
tify his heart during his walk home, had left that heart cold, 
languid, and wretched. The fate of Caroline., meekly en- 
during for him the cruel taunts and haughty menaces of her 
father, rose before him, and he felt for a moment as if it 
were his duty to resign all claims to h^r that might interfere 
with her peace: but, then, should she become another's? — 
the thought was agony beyond all human endurance. 

To trace the sufferings of each party is utterly out of tny 
powers Caroline, who could not be intimidated by tbe 
threats pf her father, though divided from her lover, and 
unable to learn his sentiments, farther than as she read them 
in ber own heart, was, at length, softened by the apparent 
affllcticS of her father. The earl bad found, in his own case, 
the efficacy Jbf a pale face and a sick bed to make him fore- 
go his purpose ; he therefore adopted it in turn ; and after 
declaring that the death of one child, and the obstinacy of 
the other, would break his heart, he shut himself up in 
bis chamber, and denied, himself to all but bis physician. 

It was well known to tht earl's family that he bad labour- 
ed many years under an inward complaint, which, although 
not immediately dangerous, rendered him incapable of any 
extraordinary degree of eixertion ; that be should suffer, 
therefori^ after a hasty journey, was not in the least degree 
, yarprising ; »or was it possible that the severe grief, follow- 
ed by anger, which of late had agitated tbe earl, could 
escape making the ravages common to such companions ; 
and it was therefore ,no wonder that Caroline's pity and 
concern were deeply excited, when, after her services had 
been repeatedly rejected, she was at length admitted to the 
sick bed ot her father.* 

Affliction appeared to have softened every harsher emo- 
tion in the earl ; he addressed his child with great tender- 
ness, and without adverting to the past, seemed only anxious 
to ensure her tenderness for what he called tbe short rem- 
nant of his future days; he even condescended to femeni 
tbat he bad not hitherto been so kind a parent as'be ought 
to have been ; and said, jn a tone of the cncnt di?t:v-sh}jg: 
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self-reproach, that Heaven had punished him bj ^a stroke 
which had been at once his scourge and his cure, by open- 
ing his eyes to the blessing which was left to him in a kind 
and tender daughter. 

The earl seldom spoke of Heaven ; and his daughter, 
while deeply penetrated with grief for his sorrow, beard 
with pious joy ths^t his heart was thus led by affliction to 
look to the hand that in mercy had chastised him ; she en- 
deavoured to assure him of her love and duty, and entreated 
him to permit her to become his constant attendant. 

By degrees the tender heart of his child was drawn 
towards him, by a confidence rendered sweeter from the 
new sensations it inspired ; and at the moment when the 
earl perceived tbaj^her pity for his sufferings, and her sense 
of obedience to His will, and love for his person, were all 
most strongly melting her heart and disposing it to his views, 
be once more mentioned the tacitly-proscrhbed name of 
Major Sedge wood, and in the most soothing tones he could 
assume, besought her to relinquish a connexion which was 
altogether improper for her, and which would destroy ber 
father. 

Lady Caroline said she considered herself bound by the 
most solemn ties to consider Major Sedgewood her future 
husband ; but sKe did not wish to precipitate ber union ; 
she would, if possible, reconcile her love for the major with 
that she felt for her father, and — 

*• Then," exclaimed the earl, with an anxious impatience, 
which, by agitating his frame, inspired the mind of Lady 
Caroline with the most alarming ideas for his health, " pro-^ 
wise me that you will not marry Sedgewood till he is iu 
possession of his uncle's title : — a short, perhaps a vcny 
short time may suffice for this ; .and, during the interim, my 
mind will have inured itself to contemplate the subject ; 
and, should I -be spared so long, to endure, nay, even to*" 
rejoice in it. Sir Charles Sedgewpod is older than I am, 
and, they tell me, teixibly afflicted with the gout." 

Caroline was silent : -a vague recollection passed her mind 
of having heard one of the servants say to another, that he 
haa beard bad news of Sir Charles Sedgewood ; it was the 
yaiJisUiieman formerly mentioned ; the words caught her 
car as he was delivering some soup that morning to the 
carl's own valet ; this she coficluded was the more ii?lmediate 
cause of the earl's entreaty, as it was not improbable that 
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the name of Sedgewood reaching his ear had induced hhrv-io 
make those inquiries she did not feel authorized to do, when 
the words were uttered at the earl's chamber door in the 
morning ; this request did not therefore appear unnatural 
or constrained in the earl, and the beseeching look with 
which it was reiterated entirely subdued her; yet^neither 
unmindful of her promise to Theodore, nor unmovel^ by the 
painful image of prolonged absence, already so irksome 
and heart wounding as she had found \\, she answered by- 
saying-^" But will you, then, my lord, promise not to op- 
pose my union, and promise in a way that it is impossible 
to retract '" 

*' Alas !" said the earl, *' short as that time may be, 
raroline, from what I now feel there is little probability 
that my consent will then be wanting ; I shall then sleep 
with my poor boy, and the last Brooksbury will be for- 
gotten. But if it will satisfy yon, my love, I will take the 
most solemn oath, in that case, to sanction your union." 

The nearer the earl approached the goal at which he 
was aiming, the more terrible becaifie the trepidation he 
fiXfierienced; his bosom heaved with convulsive sobs; 
his aniaotrs eyes appeared starting from their sockets, and 
iiis cheeks assumed an ashy paleness : with the most dread- 
ful solemnity, he called on God to witaess the oath he 
made, and pour on his devoted head the vials of his wrath, 
if, in one jot or tittle, h^ deviated from his awful promise. 
Having spoken, the earl, seizing the hand of his trembling 
daughter, called upon her to repeat his words. 
^ Lady Oa^poline faintly articulated — '^ It was impossible.'* 

** Wretch 1 accursed wretch ! canst thou see thy par{^t 
tlius supplicating thee for a rriomenfs peace — a transitory 
cordial to his agonized hea^t, and in such a moment as this 
deny it him ? Then may the last accents of thy only- 
parent meet thy ears to'btet thee, and the husband thou 
hast chosen ! may — " 

The horrible countenance the earl assumed in this mo- 
ment of terrible transition from sorfow to rage, blended in 
it all that was appalling in death and diabolical in mad- 
ness. The terrified girl, sinking on her knees, motioned 
him for a moment's respite; he ceased, and receive^ the 
agonized^ counts which .bespoke the dreadful promise he 
hjrd di^afed; but nature could go no furtheif and the 
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moment this dreadful effort was passed? she sunk breathless 
on the floor. 

A dreadful pang shot through the heart of the earl, and 
a cold sweat bedewed his forehead : the end he had so ar- 
dently laboured to attain was arrived, yet the joy he had 
promised himself followed not his success ; so terrible 
were the sensations he experienced, that for some minutes 
he doubted whether the hand oi that awful monarch, with 
whose name and terrors he had been taking such unwar- 
rantable liberties, was not 'rea% upon him, and the con- 
sciousness that such a fact would be the just retribution 
for his dissimi^on ; for, although he had really suffered 
to a certain degree, and was thought by some of his 
attendants, besidie bis own daughter, to be in a bad way, 
such a thought had never entered his own head : dying 
was, of all others, the thing to which he had an insuperable 
objection ; and on that solemn night, when he was called to 
witness the last moments of his son, the face of death, though 
dresj in an^el smiles to that meek soul, was a source of a» 
much distfess to the earl as even the eternal separation to 
which it condemned him* 

The moment he was able tosummon his fellow creatures 
about him, the earl felt relieved ; for they seemed in soijie 
degree to banish the consciousness of that all-seeing ey«> 
which alone had witnessed his late conference ; he gave 
immediate orders for the removal of Lady Caroline, an4 
told his valet and housekeeper to remain with him, and en- 
deavour to amuse him. 

Lady Caroline was soon restored ; and on bemg left to 
the composure of her own chamber, and to the liberty of 
prayer and meditation, she was enabled to find some con- 
solation, under the idea that she had satisfied her fathet^S 
mind, without destroying her ojj^-n hopes of eventual hap- 
piness. She could not reflect without horror on the tur- 
bulent and vindictive passions which had swayed ber ia- 
thei's breast at that awful period when he appeared likely 
to be called to the bar of heaven ; and sl^e fondly hoped 
that now she had appeased these unholy fires, by a mh- 
inissiojt which had cost her, so very dear, a happier: frame 
of leB^)er would arise ; and that her hand might be appoijrit- 
frl to lead her returning father to the throne of grace, during 
that period when she bad not any other claimant op bee 
cares ; she trusted that a tender correspondence Vhk Mtv 
. 6* 
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Theodore would now be permitted to her, and would reliere 
the pangs of absence, and the sickness which arises from 
hope deferred ; and that although joy was denied to her, yet 
resignation wouki soften the thorns of her sorrow. 

The day following, to her great surprise and comfort, 
the earl quitted his room, and requested her company to 
take a short airing. As he was so much better. Lady Ca- 
roline conceived the design of finding, from some of the 
servants, what had been the nature of the bad news respect- 
ing Sir Charles Sedge wood ; but on questioning the earl's 
valet, he positively denied having received any communi- 
cation, and the servant whom she had heard speak to him 
was sent to Hampshire. Confident as to what she had heard , 
it immediately struck her that Sir Charles Sedgewood was 
really dead, and the silence of the major confirmed her in 
the idea ; for although she knew that every person in the 
house had been strictly charged on no consideration to bring 
her a letter or message, yet as she had, during the first- 
weeks of their parting, received several kind mementoes 
from her lover, she still hoped that she could only be pre- 
vented from doing ^ by some extraordinary circumstance .^^ 

While these things crossed her mind, she remembered, 
for the first time, that the life- of the major's father must 
intervene between his possession of the title and the death 
of bis uncle, and her heart recoiled at the promise she had 
given, since it had made the happiness of her lover incom- 
plete, till the death of a parent he had ever tenderly loved ; 
but even on this subject hope still whispered peace ; she 
liad heard so much said of the character of Mr. Sedgewood, 
that she could not help hoping he would resign his rights 
in favour of a son so singularly situated, and so fondly be- 
loved. 

While Lady Caroline vr^s thus' fondly building hope on 
i})e wreck of happiness, the duke ef Roverton arrived, 'as he 
>aid, on a visit to the earl, of whose health he had heard 
the most alarming accounts, and was therefore unabie 
io deny himself tjie satisfaction of personal inquiry. His 
grace was by no means an unwelcome visiter to Lady 
(^•aroline ; for, as he was become of late so much the bosom 
iiicnfi of \x^\ father, she conchided he would soon bear aU 
tliat had passed on the subject of her engagement ; aiid,j*rf 
<'our4<^,. concluded, if he bad ever been weak enough to think 
of marrying such a girl as her, that, his hopiJ^ being coni- 
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pletelj cat off, it was foolish to give her the trouble of re- 
fusing him. 

Contrary to her expectations, however, the duke lost no 
opportunity of paying her Wxt most courtly attention, yet 
without making any immediate advances ; this conduct 
in a short time lulled all her fears, and his society be- 
came pleasant to her ; she began to hope he would become 
ber friend, and that through him she should again hear of 
the major, whose letters she was convinced were intercept- 
ed. At this period only one newspaper found its way to 
the mansion of the earl, and it did not contain any of thos<^ 
important informations relative to the world of fashion which 
could satisfy her inquiries ; so that she sometimes fancied 
he was gone to France, sometimes that he was attending his 
dying uncle, and sometimes tliat he was hovering near her, 
but was unable to see her ; she never, however, doubted 
that he continued unshaken in his fidelity, unchanged in 
his affection. "^ 

One morning, just after breakfast, the duke having re- 
ceived his letters, which he begged permission to open in 
her presence, expressed some surprise, by the usual excla- 
mations" of, '*Umphi surprising! who would have thought 
it!" as he perused one of them ; on which the earl observ- 
ed, " I am glad to see your grace amused by your corres- 
pondent's information of this morning." 

" I am so, indeed ; 'tis a droll account of the wedding of 
a Yorkshire baronet, with an account of his bride's para- 
phernalia, an4 the provision ftiade for the ten children she 
expects to have, though the youthful bridegroom has seen 
fifty -five ; but he is a fine hale fellow, save a smack of thiS^ 
gout, which, indeed, will lengthen his life. I don't wonder 
at the girl taking him, for he was thought devilish handsome 
at college ; we used to say Sir Charles Sedgeitood was tlie 
Yorkshire Apollo." 

Lady Caroline did not faint ; she rose from her chair, and 
left the room with a stately step and a majestic counte- 
nance; but when she arrived in her own apartment, the 
nerve that appeared to have sustained her gave way, and 
she sunk upon the floor in a state to which insensibility 
would have been a blessed relief. Was this then the " 6a<Z 
»tettj*" the honest man, anxious for the major's welfare, had 
communicated, and which had led her father to adopt k sys- 
tem of the most r^fined4reacheTy, the most barbarous meaii^ 
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ness that was ever acted on a tender heart, in the very mo- 
ment, toOj'when that heart was bleeding for his wounds, and 
wi]li{ig to sacrifice its happiness to his prejudices ? Yes, it 
was too plain that she had been the victim bf a scheme ; and 
she had no doubt but her Theodore was in some situation 
suffering, at least, anxiety equal to her own. The sense of 
the deep injustice she sustained awoke indignation, whicb 
for a short time overcame the sense of sorrow, and made 
her determine, at all risks, to Jearn the fate of hei: " bosom's 
lord ;" her pure ingenuous mind, which would hitherto have 
scorned the idea of tampering with the integrity of a servant, 
or even disobeying the implied will of her parent, now felt 
as if the ties that bound her were all dissolved, save that 
awful bond which was the register Heaven held, as the re- 
nunciation of her happiness, and of her father's honour. 
Artless as she was, she could not doubt but a scheme exist- 
ed between, her designing parent and the duke, which she 
apprehended the late suavity of her mahners towards a man 
whose age made her naturally look up to him ibr protection, 
had induced them to develop more speedily than they had 
first intended. Her conjecture^ was not wrong ; for after 
giving a few hours to what they conceived would suffice for 
the workings of disappointment, in a mind which they 
hoped was already woaned by absence from its object, she 
received a letter from the duke, making her a most splendid 
o^er of his hand, and such arrangements for her future ap- 
pearance in life, as were calculated, in his eyes, to awakeja 
at least her ambition, which he bad found, in many women, 
a passion npt uncommonly built on the rained structure of 
disappointed love. 

Lady Caroline was by nature meek, and from principle 
humble and obedient ; but her mind was strong, and her feel- 
ings exquii#lely acute. The youthful predilection whiob- 
circumstances had led her to form with a ba^idsome and ac- 
complished man, had been, on her second intimacy with him, 
confirmed by her admiration and esteem for his many vir- 
' tues; and when at length it had received her parent'^ saac- 
lion, had become, in habit as well as sentiment,s<^ iaterwoyeM 
with ev^ry idea of her mind, and feeling of her h^t^ that it 
became a part of her existence. In the presence of her 
dying brother, she had, for his satisfaqjtic^ given and ae- 
oeivjgd the most tender,, a^d to her most isol^nm, assur^npes 
Qf fideHty; and although she had been.led to d^l^/ the hV 
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filment of actual marriage, in obedience to her father's re- 
quest, yet the idea of even his daring to absolve the contract 
had not entered her mind. As she read and re-read the let- 
ter of the duke, every passion that could agitate a human 
being rose to her mind, and agitated her almost to frenzy: 
at some moments she felt that she should be justified in fly- 
ing to the major, wherever he might be found, and in be- 
seeching him to place her under the care of his father in 
France ; but her total ignorance of his situation precluded 
this plan, which her delicacy condemned, while her anger 
and her love approved it : while these thoughts rushed to her 
brain, she was interrupted in her reverie by a letter froin 
her father, in which he not only urged her to accept, with 
all due gratitude, the noble offer of his friend, the duke of 
Roverton, but begged to inform her tfiat Major Sedge wood 
was already acquainted that such had been her determina- 
tion ; in consequence of which he had left the kingdom, and 
would probably ere thia have reconciled himself to any 
trifling disappointment he had received, by the selection of 
some more suitable bride. 

" Left the kingdom I" exclaimed Caroline, as her eye 
flashed over the detested characters, " left the kingdom, 
under an impression of my falsehood ! — Infamous \ oh, 
BQOSt infamous duplicity !— Where is the earl— ^tbe eafi of 
Brooksbury, I mean, for I have no longer a father ?— tcU 
me, I say, where can I find the earl ?*' 

The servant to whom this question was addressed was so 
thunderstruck by the imperious tone in which it was utter** 
ed, by lips that till now were never opened but in gen- 
tleness, and still more^ so by the look of agonizing sorrdw 
which accompanied thqm, that he could scarc^y answer: 
but when Lady Caroline exclaimed — ** Wherffniall 1 find 
him ?" it i|n mediately struck the man that it was his duty 
not to pennit her approach at this time to the earl, as he 
had perceived the family of Lord Egerton approaching the 
hreakfasl^ parlour as he left it with the letter ; and k^owing^ 
the estimation of that excellent family, * not only iri bis 
lord's house, but in every other where they were knowp, he 
justly cOBC'Iuded that it would be particularly desirf^us to 
prevent their witnessing the present situation of Lady Ca- 
roline. In most respec^l terms he mentioned Lord ;jrfd 
Lady Egerton 's arrival,*with^eirsDn, the honourable Co- 
^>>QeISaville, aod two visitants of theirs 3 he therefore pre*- 
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sumj^d -Irfer ladyship had better not descend into the break- 
-fesTparlour immediately. 

'* I have been long surrounded by demons," said Lady 
Caroline, exultingly, " but I now rush to the presence of 
assembled angels ;'^ so saying, she fled past the man, 
whom a united sentiment of terror and compassion pre- 
vented from detaining her, and with the letters of the duke 
and the earl in her hand, ran impetuously into the break- 
fast parlour where the party were seated, and were at that 
moment making the tenderest inquiries after her health. 

The wild and haggard aii'that agitated her whole frame, 
the deadly paleness and alternate flushes of her countenance, 
and the manner in which she held the letters, her total ab- 
sence of all forms of good manners, as they were held at that 
day, petrified and shocked the whole group, who imagined 
she was seized with sudden madnesS) as they could Jn no 
other manner account for an appearance so singularly op- 
posed to that she had ever exhibited, which was meek and 
retiring, even to timidity ; but ^^e^^y feeling was now ab- 
sorbed in one^ and rushing forward to Lady Egertoo, she 
dropt on her knees before her, and seizing her haads, 
which she pressed to her forehead and her heart, ^he ex- 
claimed — " Oh, Lady Egerton ! dear, excellent lady, the 
iriend of my mt^ther and my.aqnt, hare mercy upon me, I 
beseech youj J have no longer a mother or a friend, in 
the Wide, ts^ide world!" 

The eapf, astonished and confounded, flew towards his 
daughter, endeavouring to raise her, and to apologize for 
a conduct equally Tiovel and indecorous, and which, he* pro- 
UfeleJ, *' it was ii!terly out of his pdwer to comprehend;", 
but the high-;vrought feelings of a mind so completely 
waujaded ^ ond iis power of endurance, were not now to 
be re&traincid by common barriers ; the agitation she en- 
diired rose aloio^st to frenzy, and assumed th^ commanding 
mien of mathicb^;, blended with the deepest subjugation of 
cHslres^. Jn n funn of despair, and with that striking energy 
of language wliich is given by the inspiration of sorro\y and 
injury, she briefly recapitulated the most striking circum- 
stances attendant on her connexion with Major Sedge wood, 
the manner in which she had been induced by her father 
•solemnly to postpone her engagement with him iiniil hiii 
possession of the family honours, and which she nt|^-saw 
was a iQean advantage takej* of her feeHngs, in a jOJ^etrt 
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when ber heart yielded to the dictates of duty and affection, 
and which had doubtless been represented to her lover in 
such a manner as to induce him to consider her wofthless 
and perjured, and to fly from a country she had rendered 
bate&l to him. In concluding this striking appeal to their 
feelings, she again fell upon her knees, and) with uplifted 
bands, besought the great Ruler of heaven and earth again 
to register that vow which indissolubly pronounced her the 
wife of Theodore, and of him aXom^ however separated ; and 
repeated the horrible invocation she had so lately learnt, if 
£he dared to become the wife of another. 

The earl and the duke, in equal astonishment, ga%'ed at 
each ether, and felt how completely ** a plain tale could put 
them down," thougfi from a ** puling girl,*' while the ten- 
derest compassion and the most ardent indignation by turns 
affected the hearts of the rest of the party. Lord Egerton 
was the father of one amiable son, whom he had often wish- 
ed to see the favoured lover of Lady Caroline, but whose 
professional engagements had kept him from seeing her, 
until his heart had formed another attachment, equally 
worthy, though not yet declared to the world. He, toge- 
ther with his lady, had often visited the sick couch of Lord 
Frederick Ingleby, and were well acquainted with the en-, 
gagement of his sister ; and though they knew too well the 
prgbable change of the earl's conduct towards the major, yet 
they could not suspect that it would have led him to such 
dishonourable lengths, since it appeared to them that he 
bad not only destroyed the peace, but unsettled the reason^ 
of his only daughter, for whom they were so truly sorry, ^ 
that Lady Egerton entreated Lady Caroline's return with 
her as a means for tranquillizing her spirits. The earl had 
not the power to refuse ; for the consciousness that Lord 
Egerton must learn, and would detest his conduct, stripped 
him at once of the proud superiority of rank he held, and 
made him timid, meek, and conciliating, even though the 
duke, his friend, stood at his rigHt hand — such is the dig- 
nity of virtue. 

Be£ure Lady Caroline had reached Thorp Hall, the 
raansi<>n of her new protectors, Lady Egerton trembled lest 
she haxi been too precipitate in removing her ; she became 
f'videnfly more feverish and ill every moment ; and it wa$ 
I'ouiid iaecessary to send for a physician imm'ediatety-on. 
their arrival, inhof no sooner saw her than he pronounced 
\ er in' a most alarming state of fever. 
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For several weeks a dreadful delirium disturbed the 
senses of Lady Caroline, and a consuming disease wasted 
hef frame ; often did herjoul tremble on her |>ale lips^ as 
if ready and anxious to take its flight to that faij:...5pi|it 
which had preceded her, and whose beckoning haiid her 
frenzied fancy told hkv was ever luring her away. Yet still 
an idea of her lover, entreating her to return and live for him, 
seemed to intrude on the departing spirit, aiid delay its 
flight. At these moments she would sometimes pour out such 
unpremeditated strains of harmony in irregular verse, suited 
to the feelings of the moment, as astonished, delighted, and 
yet harrowed the heart of every one who approached her ; 
but gave her an interest in the bosoms of her friends, 
which was as powerful as her claims, 3nd as tender as her 
beart, and which death only had the power to dissolve. 

During this melancholy period, the earl paid those occa- 
sional visits to Thorp Hall which decency called for on bis 
daughter's account, and which he wished to improve to his 
advantage by inducing a belief that she was actually in a 
state of madnesfi when she threw herself on the protection 
of Lady Egerton ; and that her accusations of him, the ex- 
traordinary oath she took, and the entire change of charac- 
ter which took place ih her that morning, were all corrobo- 
rations of this melancholy truth. Lord and Lady Egerton 
readily admitted that delirium was indeed visible in th^ir 
young friend, but there was at that time method in her n[iad- 
ness, which spoke from whence it sprung ; and giving the 
two. letters into the earl's hand, which his daughter in her 
confusion had still retained open in her hand on leaving 
home, they remained silent, thus giving him a proof that 
they were not deceived as to the causes of his daughter's 
illness, and yet not affording him a pretext for discontinuing 
his visits, and allowing the claims of his^ child. 
» Youth, aided by tenderness and skill, overcariie the fever 
under which Lady Caroline suffered ; and dreadfully as she 
was reduced, her friend had the sweet satisfaction to per- 
ceive that some degree of strength was restored to her law- 
. guid frame, and that her mind, to a certain degree, regained 
its powers ; but a deep and settled melancholy pervaded 
her once animated features ; she never spok^ farther than 
by monosyllables, in answer to her friends ; and the only 
sigjis she gave of recognising those she had pleasi^re In see- 
ing, was by a smile 30 melancholy, that it s^eme^d like the 
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blossom of affection springing from the root of despair. It 
was the opinion of the good phjsician who attended her, 
that her memory was perfectly restored, and her judgment 
unimpaired ; and that whenever she obtained the power <if 
weeping freely over her sorrows, and of speaking of' Major 
Sedgewood, the most salutary effects might be expected ; 
and he therefore wished her to remain under the imme- 
diate eye of Lady Egerton, as the only person to whom 
her grateful heart and gentle nature would ever be enabled 
to speak in confidence. He likewise recommended travel- 
ling as likely to amuse her ; and particularly requested that 
she might not return to the liouse, or especially not visit the 
apartment, where her mind had received the shock that first 
overpowered it. To these propositions the earl made no 
objection ; he had ho inclination to see a dumb statue 
at his table, whose silence spoke volumes to his recollec- 
tion ; and he readily and politely closed with Lady Egcr- 
ton's proposition that she should remain her guest* and 
as she proposed travelling on her account, he readily ac- 
corded every facility within his power ; and this point once 
settled, the earl having quite as little taste for his present 
residence as the invalid herself could have, he quitted the 
country for the metropolis, where, in the bustle of politics, 
he endeavoured to lose the sense of his double disappoint- 
ment ; but he found his health at times so extremely indif- 
ferent that he was -obliged to yield to its demands ; but, 
alas ! hjs sick pillow was strewn with thorns ; and at these 
times, when he most courted repose, he most sensibly fouiid 
it was fled from him forever. / . 
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• Oh ! let me join 



Grief to thy griefs, and eclio sighs to thine. Po pe. 

One of the visiters of Lord Egerton, oh that eventfiil day 
wMch.had drawn him to the earl of Brdoksbury V, was well 
ac juainted with the character of Major Sedgewood, and 
wr.s not personally unknown tp hiA ; this gentleman 
\Sir- Thomas Franklaiid) ^yas a gay young man, but pfO**- 
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sessed humanitj and honour ; the scene he witnessed se- 
verely affected him ; and as it was impossible for him to 
cpnvej any assistance to the suffering lady, who was soon 
after declared to be in the most imminent danger, and as 
to do nothing is a case the young and active find too difficult 
to engage in, he determined, if possible, to find out Ma* 
jor Sedgewood, give him the particulars which had come 
under his own notice, and assist him in bringing the earl to 
account, though in what Way this could be done the ardent 
baronet was not well able to imagine, all things considered, 
he confessed. 

As Major Sedgewood had not been seen in London since 
the time when the earl of Brooksbury ha^ quitted it so sud- . 
denly, it was generally believed that he had followed his 
father to France, where the une:spected marriage of his 
uncle would, by completely disgusting him with his Eng- 
lish connexions, induce him to remain, unless the situation 
of hi» country occasioned his presence professionally. On 
the strength of this infonnation, Sir Thomas actually set 
x>ff for Nice, where he learnt Mr. Sedgewood resided ; at 
Amiens he met with the marquis of Blandington ; and as 
Englishmen are always glad to meet with each other, though 
but slightly acquainted in England, (from the extreme 
youth of the marquis,) yet a considerable intimacy ensued ; 
^nd the baronet, in the course of conversation, mentioned 
his intention of pursuing his journey to Nice with all possi- 
ble expedition, as ke was anxious to meet Major Sedge- 
wood there, 

^^ I will go with you to the Antipodes, if the sight of the 
major will reward my toil!" exclaimed the marquis ; "But 
what is the lucky rogue doing there ? This is the time, 
or nearly so, that he ought to be at home, performing an 
enraptured benedict's duties*" 

The baronet, glad to find a person acquainted with the 
engagement, related all he knew of the affair, ^d saw, with 
surprise, the terrible impression it made on his youthful au- 
ditor, who swoi*e, sung, raved, and stormed . alternately , in 
a manner that proved how nearly bis own heairt w^s still 
mterwoveo with all that affected Caroline. They set out 
together for Nice ; but on their arrival found that Mi^. Se^g9^ 
wood was at present a stranger to the place where his u^l^ap^ 
py son resided \jsll tke letters he had received from him^r 
iuany moolhft had imUciited mafks of a didturbed, unhappy 
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aiDd, but had imparted his sorrow in too general tehns to 
enable his anxious pare.nt to judge of its nature, farther th.in 
to surmise that it was a tender disappointmeat. Sir Thomas 
related, of course, all that had come under his knowledge, 
and the warm interest he took in the affair, which was, in- 
deed, sufficiently eyident from the long journej he had 
taken to serve a man to whom he was personally unknown. 
He now began to repent his own folly, in not making those 
inquiries after the major which a less impetuous temper 
would have pointed out as indispensable, acknowledging 
that he had only set out for France on the strength of gene- 
ral report, and that it was probable the major might be vi- 
siting his native county at the very time the circles of fashion 
had sent him to Nice. 

" That 1 am certain," replied Mr. Sedgewood, " cannot 
possibly be the^ease, as my brother declares he has mar- 
ried because ail his family were dispersed, and he was lost 
for want of a friend. Poor man," he continued^ " the wife 
he has taken is little likely to supply his loss, further than 
as she will be a good nurse <o him when he is laid up by 
the gout ; and as she is pur distant relation, a persod his 
own equal in years, and much attached to Theodore, I re- 
gret that the state of his mind has been such as to prevent 
his visiting those whose cordial sympathy at least would 
not have been wanting ; for though my new sister is a 
woman of few words, and confined notions, she has a good 
understanding and a feeling heart." 

" Infamous plotters !" exclaimed Sir Thomas, as he recol- 
lected the circumstance Lady Egerton had mentioned, of 
the duke's letter containing an account of this wedding, and 
which had escaped Lady Caroline in her wanderings, wUh 
a chain of circumstances too regular to be deemed the effur 
sioR of delirium, and which she had therefore communicated 
to her family. 

This incident, added to his vexation on reflecting on the 
wild-goose chase he had taken, made Sir Thomas resolve 
to return as suddenly as he came ; although Mr. Sedgewood 
gave it as his decided opinion, that the report of his ion*s 
traveHing was true, it being now near Xv^ months since he 
bad received a letter frona him ; that it was piH>bab!^ he had 
gone into Switzerland, as it was a place for which he had 
an uncommon predilection ; and he now hojped he should 
hear From, him soon, as he never failed to write when 
it was possibte ; therefore^ he could not ratiQiially aisigh 
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any other reason for not having received his letters, than 
those which may be accounted for from change of situa- 
lion. — ''Theodore," said the fond father, *' has a mind too 
reguIate<J to allow any grief to afflict the friends who love 
him, farther than as they participate, by sympathy, in his 
sorrows." 

*' Ah ! 'tis fine talking," cried the baronet, " of minds 
being attempered, when such a mind as they tell me this 
sweet girl possessed is thrown off the hinges. By Heaven I 
if your son is not as mad as she is I shall regret running after 
iiira ; but if he w, I shall glory in him — he shall command 
my fortir -e and my life." • 

Tears of gratitude bedimmed the eyes of Mr. Sedgewood 
as he shook Sir Thomas's hand at parting ; he would wil- 
lingly have returned to England with them, but from the 
cojiviction he felt that his son was really journeying on the 
continent, and that he should shortly hear, from him, and 

* that at any hazard it was desirable that his inquiries should 
be pursued in France, while Sir Thomas was kindly search- 
ing for his son in England ; a>^d that such search might be 
made with more effect, he presented the baronet with va- 
rious letters of introduction to his brother and other friends 
of the family. Thus provided, this generous volunteer in 
the cause of an unknown friend was desirous of leaving Nice 
as soon as possible, to which the marquis of Blandington 
observed — "■' He could not possibly object ; but as he had 

made no bargain to return with him, and found himself ex- 
Ircmf'ly happy where he was, (save the anxiety he felt for 
his friend, the major, and still more that which touched his 

..tieart for Lady Caroline,) and as his tutor had no objection, 

' he purj^osed remaining there some rnonths longer." 

bir Thomas Frankland perceived that the daughter of 
Mr. Seiigewood had at least divided the heart of this amia- 
ble youth with her brother ; but as she was a Mevj lively- 
engaging girl, he thought his. fellow traveller might bestow 
liimseir worse, especially at a time when the vivacity he 
so eminently possessed might be of use to the spirits of her 
excellent father. He therefore hastily re traced, his steps, 
was. favoured in his passage, and in less than ten dayil pre- 
sented himself at the seat of Sir Charles Sedgewood, where 
be was received with old English hospitality, but found not . 
the object of Jiis search, which so many concurring circum- 
stances appeared to render so tctally out ojT his powier, that 
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Le accepted the baronet's invitation to rem^ii. with them * 
for some weeks. As, however, it was no part of this gen- 
tleman's character to be stationary, in less than a fortnight 
he was on his road for Bath ; and Lgrd Egerton's being* 
very little out of the way, he stepped aside, not only to 
show his respect for a family he loved, but to inquire par- 
ticularly after the interesting sufiferer, whose situation had , 
affected him so much, and caused him' such useless, though 
indefagitable exertion. 

Sir Thomas was received with the usual hospitality by 
the family, and now found Lady Caroline in the mitigated, 
but still hopeless, state of suffering we have described. 
When he informed Lady Egerton how he had been enga- 
ged since their parting, she informed him, that it was her 
full persuasion that Major Sedgewood, wherever he might 
be, was certainly happier than he could be if the actual ' 
state of Lady Caroline was known to him ; and as there 
was no hope of their union, she thought it would be cruel to 
bring them to an interview, which might be almost heart- 
breaking to him, and would probably again unsettle the 
little returns of reason evinced by Caroline. 

After thk conversation had taken place, Sir Thomas pro- 
posed proceeding one stage farther that night, as the even- 
ing was remarkably fine, and the moon nearly at ^^he lull, 
and set out, notwithstanding the solicitations of^the family. 
On emerging from the near environs of the park, the sweet- 
ness of the surrounding scene, pensive thoughts arising from 
the preceding subject ol discourse, and some tender recol- 
lections connected with the history of his own feeliftgs, oc- 
casioned Sir Thomas to check his horse, to indulge in the 
train of thought which was thus awakened, at the same time 
that be bade his servant ride forward and, order his sup* 
per and bed : he had not proceeded far when he observed : 

a man emerge from a neighbouring thicket, whl), abruptly j 

crossing his path, sprang over the opposite fence, and thus 
entered the park which surrounded Thorp Hall, to which 
If advanced by rapid steps ; there was something in his 
air which formed so perfect a contrast to his habit, that it 
v;^s i\. possible not to notice him; for his dress, as h^ 
c">r..ea tiie path, was that of a mere peasant, and his agile 
:i^p, and even dignified gait, were those of the finished gen- i 

iic'iun, and at that period the line of distinction wag mere I 

■'"••n^iy marked than it is in the present-, it therefore in- 
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stantly striHik fiir Thomas that this disguise m^st be as- 
sutaed for a purpose inimical to the welfare of the friends 
he had left : ever rapid in his conceptions, he spurred his 
'horse, leaped ,4he same barrier the stranger had done, and 
overtook him in the course of five minutes ; on seeing him, 
the man endeavoured to shun him, by taking a by waj, 
that appeared too narrow for the horse, as it wound through 
a partial plantation ; on -seeing this, Uie baronet called out 
that " he was deterqained to follow him, go which way he 
might, and would leave his«horse rather than permit his es- 
cape." 

" And by what right do you presume to intrude on my 
privacy ?" said the man, stepping back, and grasping 
more firmly the cudgel in his hand. 

** Right, indeed ! but I am not mistaken, I find ; I 
am confident you are not the person you would appear to 
be ; and your words; insolent as I conceive them .to be, 
confirms me in the supposition ; and I must be allowed to 
say, wherever I perceive mystery, I suspect guilt." 

" Probably'," returned the man ; " for guilt is allied to 
suspicion." 

The baronet was evei hasty ; fired with the tone as much 
as the words now uttered, he sprang from his horse, and 
would have collared his affronter, who parried his efforts by 
the cudgel he held, but forbore striking him ; in doing this 
the large hat he wore was thrown off, and the moon shone 
full upon a countenance of most manly beauty, shaded by 
a profusion of fine brow« hair, that fell in disorder on the 
foreheal, and contributed to gi^e an expression of melancho- 
ly grandeur to a face which he felt to be not wholly unknown 
to him; inSin instant recollection rushed upon his mind, 
and he exclaimed-— ^£6ood God! do I not behold Major 
Sedgewood?" 

The stranger was silent ; he turned round for his hat, 
dnd was withdrawing hastily from the astonished gaze of 
the baronet, whose anger having once yielded to a new 
emotion, enabled him to consider tliat his present rencon- 
tre could not fail to be highly unpleasant to the unhappy 
lover ; in an altered voice he therefore continued to say, 
*« Do riot shun me, major ; though a stranger to you per- 
sonally, ox nearly so, you may recollect the oame of Sir 
7homas Frankland, as one toot unworthy your acquaint- 
«Bce ; and when I iJarthet inform yoir tbat I have ietters 
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to you from your father at Nice, and you^ujidte in York- 
shire, yoa will, I trust, accord me your society for a few 
minutes, or inform me where I may have the pleasure of 
delivering my credentials ?" 

The major (for it was indeed him) advanced, and oflfer- 
ing his hand, endeavoured to express some apology for his 
warmth, allowing that his appearance had been sufficiently 
extraordinary to awake suspicion in a friend of Lord Eger- 
ton's ; and that he trusted the circumstance 

" Don't say a word about circumstances,' ' cried the im- 
patient baronet ; ** do you think a man who has run after 
you all over France and England is not aware, toe fully 
aware of your misfortunes, not to keep your secrets or 
assist your plans ? stranger as I am now, we shall not be so 
long ; only tell me how I can serve you ? 1 am an Irish- 
man, it is true, and my zeal may outstrip my wisdom ; but 
with all my impetuosity, you will find me tractable as a 
child." 

There had been a time when the major would have 
comprehended in a moment the generous ardour of the per- 
son who addressed him ; but the conduct of the earl of 
Brooksbury had chilled his confidence in human nature^ 
and a long and painful illness^ from Which he was scarcely 
recovered, kad combined, with the more terrible makdy of 
bis mind, to render hope, and the sweet sensations arising 
out of it, to be strangers to his bosom ; but his curiosity 
and gratitude were both awakened towards Sir Thomas, 
whose arm he now- took, and whom he entreated to favour 
him with a detail of such circumstances respecting his own 
affairs as were calculated to awaken so lively and generous 
a sense of friendship towards one who had no claims upon 
his goodness. 

The baronet briefly, but with all the warmth of pity and 
benevolence, recited the events I have mentioned, and 
^ept abundantly over his own narration, while a slow tear 
coursed oter the cheek of his more deeply-wounded audi- 
^of , who became so ill that he was at length obliged to 
confess that he was unable to stand, and yet feared to lie 
down upon the grass. 

The baronet perceive^ his horse graziiig near them ; he 
a^^sisted the major • to mount, and without betraying his in- 
leution, led him hy a circuitous path to the house, when, 
t^rceiving some of the aervaats^ be called for help \ and 
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\efore the *H»jqr ba d time to recollec t himself, he found 
bimsejf ^retclie j on a sofa in Lord Egerton's breakfast par- 
-^^. Jpur, and^seye ral JsindrB^e jTo oKng BTm'wrfK"uns"peak- 

J^^51e tenderne ss^; but the ^ttetati^ TrrbiFpgrsoTrfVOill s1i;k-- 
n^ss, and* the dress he wore, was such as to render Sir 
Thomas's information necessary in the way of introduciion, 
though he carefully avoided mentioning his name in the 
presence of the servants. The major complained of a vio- 
lent pain in the back of his head, and expressed some fears 
of the return of a rheumatic fever, from which he had scarce- 
ly recovered : the housekeeper was summoned, and gave 
it as her decided opinion, that the poor man should be got 
into a warm bed directly,' drink plentifully of hock whey, 
and be wrapped in flannel. She looked somewhat surpris- 
ed to hear the best bed in the house ordered by her lady 
for his reception ; but the offices of humanity were ever 
dispensed at Thorp Hall too liberally, to make her doubt 
the propriety of this ; and she observed, that " to be 
sure, the badly man was very handsome ;" arid as she felt 

- his pulse, she " saw he had a shirt on as good as my lord's, 
and a skin under it as white as my lady's, so she thought 
^e may be had been somebody sometimfe, as poor as he 
was." 

There was an unresisting obedience to the will of those 
around him, which surprised and gratified the baronet, 
while it evinced to the more discerning Lady Egerton-a 

. degree of bodily suflfering and imbecility which called only 
for her sincere pity ; and though she was ever happy -to 
relieve tfte gufferings of all the children* of affliction, yet 
she could not devest herself of the fear, that if any accident 
ahould discover the major's I'esidence under the same roof 
to Lady Caroline, that it would destroy the first glimmer- 
ings of reason, or perhaps hurry her to some fatal and irre- 
trievable act of imprudence. She concluded that Major 
Sedge wood was aware of the residence of his beloved Ca- 
roline with her, from the circumstance of his heing found ir> 
disguise* near the house; but Sir Thomas hail betjn loo 
busy i ft, relating his own narrative to learn the particular 
views . which had brought him thither, and her Jady=-*.ip 
justly thought she ought to be acquainted with thf-m. — 
To her lord she communicated hsr rixiely by wovds a»d 
looks, conveyed as well as she was able, for Lcr dclica: y 
towards their sick gttest rendered parUculai* coaimun'ca- 
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tion impossibly : his assurances quieted her fears, and sh6 
})roposed[ that the major should be carried to the chamber 
which was prepared for him. The manifest change in his 
countenance proved his knowledge of Ladj Caroline's si- 
tuation, as it changed to a still deeper paleness, and the 
hand which was held by Lord Egerton shook as with con- 
vulsive tremors ; the good old man, considerately sending 
th.t servant before them, led the inyalid himself, informing 
him that the person on whose account he felt some alarm 
was most probably retired to rest, and he had therefore no- 
thing to fear — an information which seemed in some mea- 
sure to restore him, a6 he regained the courage which hrs 
mental conflict appeared to have overpowered, and retired 
to his bed with comparative composure. 

When Lord Brooksbury, by openly. retracting his promise, 
had awakened the just indignation of JVTajor Sedge wood, his 
£rst thought was to hasten to his uncle, as the only friend 
ROW within his reach, to whom his wopnded spirit could 
freely communicate its vexation ; happy would it have been 
had this resolution been put in practice ; but as ^jft desire of 
seeing Lady Caroline, and hearing her lips again confinn 
the promise now doubly necessary to his peace; kept him 
some days lingering in the vain hope of eiSectlog such a 
purpose, without subjecting him again to the insulting dis- 
missal, he, of course, lost his chance, by the hasty departure 
of his lordship for his seat in Staffordshire. As soon as, 
through the medium of his faithful 5ervant, he had discovered • 
tlie suddenness of this movement, and the irritation of tem- 
per in which it was undertaken, he was convinced that Lady 
Caroline was suffering under the severe persecution of her 
father on his account ; and conscious that every attempt to 
aee her, or even convey a letter to her, must be attended 
with an increased portion of suffering to her, he determined 
to abstain from the attempt, until his man should have been 
enabled to form such an acquaintance with some domestic 
is to render the discovery utterly improbable ; yet finding 
it impossible to quit the neighbourhood where a being so 
tenderly beloved was enduring unmerited sorrow for his 
bake, -he laid aside his military insignia, announced himsdf 
as Mr. V^arley, and procured lodgings at a farmer's in the 
Heighhourhood, as a person .wh» had been recommended to 
try change -of air, from being reduced by a fever ; a story 
i^ 'iich gained full credit, from the paleness of his eounte* 
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nace and, the abstj'actedness of bis manners ; while his ser- 
vant was represented as a relation ^ who frequently came 
from a neighbouring town to visit him. 

So well had the earl taken his measures, that from the 
circumstance of the raajor^s servant being well known to his 
household, it became impossible for some time to forward a 
letter with safety ; for though love to their master had little 
place in the earPs household, jet fear and self-interest held 
a high place there ; and though some would have been glad 
to forward the wishes of their young lady, whom they pitied, 
yet as they were the more simple and honest of the house- 
hold, John wisely thought they might be easily circumvent- 
ed by the watchful eyes who were interested in detecting a 
correspondence, which the earl very naturally thought would 
arise from his interdictions. At length he succeeded in for- 
warding a billet, thrqugh the maAii^m of that servant whom 
I formerly mentioned as a Fairborough man, and who, in 
common with his townsmen, loved the name of a Sedge- 
wood ; to this person he revealed likewise the marriage of 
Sir Charl^ Sedgewood, which he had just heard of by mere 
chance, as his master's concealment had precluded the pos- 
sibility of receiving letters without acquainting bis uncle 
where he was 5 the man was grieved at a marriage, which 
he thought could not fail being bad for the major, and in 
his hurry to communicate his fears, drew suspicion on him- 
self from his lordship's valet ; he was examined in the earl's 
presence, and the guilty billet, which he had not had time 
to deliver, found in his bosom. His lordship was too good 
a politician to discharge him ; he even laid the billet aside 
with apparent good humour, 'saying he would give it Lady 
Caroline when she next visited him ; and then ordered the 
man to set out immediately with his steward on particular 
business to his Hampshire estate. 

On the strength of this marriage information, the earl pro- 
ceeded as we have seen, while Major Sedge wood's servant, 
from the absence of his confidant, became utterly unable 
to receive an answer from Lady Caroline ; but from the 
manner in which he afterwards found the man was sent out 
of the way, he could scarcely allow himself to hope tba^r it 
had, ever been delivered. For a few days, the report of the 
earl's- illness diverted*him from the anxiety which consumed 
him; after that he heard vag^e repoHs of seme terrible 
oath that was exacted from the unhappy Lady Cdi'oiipe; 
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nhich assisted to distr^^ him, as well as the Tarioiis gossip 
accounts which had represented the earl as locking op his 
only daughter every night, and feeding her on bread and 
water; for though he did not credit either the 6ue or the 
other, yet he thought but too justly there was some founda- 
tion from which they sprung ; he knew enough of the earl 
to belieTe it was but too likely that he would, if possible, 
exact a solemn promise from his daughter, which she would^ 
from principles of religion and honour, preserve with as 
much strictness towards him^ as he had with levity broken 
them towards her : he believed too that the earl had not suf- 
ficient tenderness to spare his daughter from even corporeal 
suffering, if she could not otherwise be subdued to his pur- 
pose ; and, therefore, while he refused implicit credence to 
** what she said to her neighbour,'* he yet nourished a thou- 
sand fears for the safety oT his unhappy mistress. 

Soon after this the duke appeared, and it was known that 
Lady Caroline had been once more admitted to walk in the 
garden ; in a shc»i time he heard that she rode out with the 
duke and her father ; in this situation, with a sloUched hat^ 
and wrapt in a large roquelaire, he had once more an oppor- 
tunity of beholding for a moment the idol of his heart ; her 
face was pale, and bore the marks of sorrow and confine- 
ment; but at the moment the carriage passed him, a smile 
irradiated her countenance, as she was listening to the duke» 
who was gazing at her with a look that spoke his passion : 
the very heart of Theodore sunk in him at the sight, and a 
pang to which all other pangs are light, spread its poignant 
veoom through his tortured bosom, and he returned to his 
humble home so very a wretch, it seemed as if the very air 
he had inhaled had mildewed his soul, and blighted jts very 
powers of happiness. As if to aggravate his woes beyond 
endurance, his rustic hostess began bitterly to lament that 
he had been walking out at the Tery time when the fine 
folks frc»n the castle had rode past in the grand coach that 
the duke had brought to carry away his bride ; «* For after 
all," added she, " Aat Sally Grubbs and dame Carter a sed, 
it seems she is to haf he at last; and her father, who knosi 
tl^duke is as old. as he, made her take her affidavy down on 
beryended knees,, poor lajnb, that she^^rould many &e, and 
DO other, though her heart be gone over the sease to^a fifte^ 
baa8o»7i>TOg«aldier, as I he UAdJ\ 
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The major answered only by a deep groan ; but the 
woman heard something in il so mifth beyond all common 
sympathy, that she felt grieved at the pain she had impart- 
ed ; and as she followed the major into his little parlour, 
under pretence of wiping down the dust, she added — '* Nay, 
for matter o' that, 1 do hope shetll be happy at last too ; 
for you see poor Lady Caroline be very young, and when 
she gets a grand house of her. own, and a power of fine 
diamonds and lace, an dremembers that it's a good thing to 
be an old ncian's darling, and, God help her, that's what 
she's never been yet, why she'll make up her mind to it. 
Indeed Mrs. Jackson at waits on her says, she be far better J 
in her spirits like, for some days past." 

The major's total silence indicating displeasure, now 
induced the honest tattler to leave the room ; and the ma- 
jor, throwing himself on the bed, gave way to the foul 
fiend which had taken possession of him, and most fan- 
corously consigned love and its objects to every devil 
in Qjuevedo's catalogue ; but scarcely had he done that, 
when the pale face of his adored Caroline arose to his 
view, a benign exorciser ; he remembered her tem- 
pered sweetness, her steady friendship, her fervent piety, 
and he abhorred himself for daring to doubt her fidel- 
ity. Every proof of tender affection, consistent with the 
purity of her own nature, he had received from her, and 
. the proof of what she had lately suffered for him was read 
m the very countenance whose- guiltless and transient smile 
he had been so ready to condemn. True, she was young, 
extremely young ; but her judgment was ripened beyqnd 
her years, nor had she ever known the weak frivolities that 
govern half her sex*; so youngs ambition could not stimu- 
late her to forego that tender union which had so long 
bound her to a heart congenial with her own: but .stilly 
that smile, that damned smile, which she had accorded to 
the detested being whose gloating eye the purity. of Caro- 
line's soul would have shrunk from, had she been the an- 
gelic being his fancy had imaged her. A thought now seiz- 
ed him ; he determined to challenge the duke, and im- 
probable as it wafi that the hoary gallant should honour his 
^assignation, yet a n]^ind thus goaded on to madness U.v»nd 
j5ome relief in taking refuge from th^ dreajps of frenzy, in 
the contemplation of any event which " <oulJ better \ii\:i 
or end it," ' ' • 
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CHAP. VU. 

^Tif HOT deliglitCuUrony no more, 

fot bitten i^ aaniixM. THOMflOK. 

John, the major's servant, on arrivitig the next mordiag, 
found his master impatiently expecting him, and still ex- 
periencing that dreadful turmoil of thought which character- 
izes the wretch " who loves, yet doybts," and which has 
been porlrayed bjr our immortal bard in a manner beyond 
all praise. It was a kind of 6vil for which this honest 
sympathizer had got no cordial in all his budget of conso- 
lations, and he.merefore heard tlie sorrow he lamented 
with silent commiseration ; but when his master proceeded 
to say that he was determined to challenge the duke, John 
stafted with the idea that bis poor master's misfortunes had 
actually turned his head, and he exclaimed — <' Dear heart, 
your honour is iU, very ill ; you are fitter for bed than fight* 
ing, to t^y mind." 

The major insisted upon proceeding in his own way. 

*' Well, well," said John, " you must take it ; your ho- 
nour knows what is best : but you know there are not many 
wives who will thank a man for killing their husbands, even 
if they are not quite to their minds ; and I have a great no- 
tion, if ever Lady Caroline really marries that old sinner, 
it will be this very day." 

The major, rising, with distraction in his look, insisted 
on knowing his reasons for such a supposition. 

•* Why, your honour, about three miles off, who should 
I see but Lord and Lady Egerton, and several other gay^ 
people, and they all drove down to the castle i now your 
honour cannot but recollect that of all people in the worid, 
there was nobody Lady Caroline loved like Lady Egertpn ; 
and she used to wish her father was like his lordship so 
mucb, that the servants used to fancy like, that Mr. Savjl^e, 
their son, had a fancy for hef." 

Th^ i?(iajor*s eyes flashed fire ; be sprimg to his portman- 
teau, took his pistols, ran out of the house, and m^Be di- 
rectly for the castle, determined, in despite of its haughty 
owner,' to claim his betrothed Caroline, even if she^ were 
^»ronouBGiug those vows which bound her to another#. 

vou I. *^ * 
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It'waa bappy for this unfortunate gentleman, that the 
very distraction of his mind, by urging hioi to take the 
nearest road, defeated his intentioii, as it would only have 
led him to expose sorrows sacred to the eye of friendship, 
and rage which, however naturally and justly excited, could 
not lead him to the revenge he sought, without subjecting 
him to everlasting regrets ; he was near five miles from the 
castle, the first three of which were easily past, as tliey 
were open enclosures ; but having quitted all traces of road, 
as he approached the mansion, he fell into some plantations, 
whose winding paths entirely bewildered him -, and afti^r 
walking and running for near two hours, he found himself, 
by a sudden opening, in full view of the castle, but still at 
a very considerable distance from it. Vexed and surprised, 
he now regretted his impetuosity, and stood still for the 
purpose of reconnoitring : while his ardent eye rested on 
the castle, he beheld the <:arriage of Lord Egerton, and a 
chariot that seemed of the same party, with some gentle* 
nfien on horseback, drive from the door ; the chariot and 
horsemen went off at a brisk trot, but the movement of the 
coach was so slow, as to indicate its containing a sick tra- 
veller — ^" Ah !" he exclaimed, *' it is a plain case that Lady 
£g«rton is ill, and that nothing less than an- affair of the ut- 
jnost importance would have drawn her out— doubtless the 
marriage has been performed by a special license. Yes ;. 
all «ow is over !— all, all is lost !" 

The major threw himself on the ground in utter despair ; 
3nd the agitation of his- mind appeared m to overcome his 
lH)dy, that when, on the appearance of his sei'vant, he would 
have risen, from a sense of shame at having suffered a de- 
ceitful girl thus to destroy a veteran soldier,' Jie found hiln- 
3eir star^ely able to rise ; and his haggard countenance be- 
trayed the severity of his sufferings, to which poor John 
lioped he should give instant relief, by-the assurance that 
he had seen Lady Caroline placedfin the carriage between 
Lord and Lady Egerton ; that she appeared ill ; and, from 
the style of her dress, gave no indication of being made a 
bride. 

A few moments ago, Major Sedgewood believed that he 
despised Lady Caroline ; he now felt that he loved her to , 
distraction ; that his pity for her unmerited sorrow was equ^ 
even to his affection. He now sought only to throw iiimgelf 
at her feet, to entreat her forgiveness fc^ hit? unworthy su$* 
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picions, and again vow to live only for her sake \ he could 
not help rejoicing that she had left her father's house, and 
was under the protection of friends who well knew the situ- 
ation in which he had b een placed in the earl's family. But 
then, again, thefe ye^n-eyed monster {e >zed him ; for might 
not their cares oe extended for the sake of their son, the 
voung and' accomplished Colonel Saville, a rival infinitely 
more to be dreaded than the duke ? Again he walked for- 
ward with hurried step, and an air of resolute defiance, fol- 
lowed by bis servant, who, perceiving that he had quitted 
the path to the castle, justly conceived that he wished to 
proceed to Lord Egerton's, and therefore ventured to remind 
himihat he was in a very different direction to that which 
led to Thorp Hall, adding, that it was ten miles distant, and 
the skies poi tended heavy rain. The major stopped to in- 
quire the road, and being shown it, informed John he had no 
farther occasion for him at present, and that he wished to be 
alone. The faithful servant instantly withdrew ; but when 
at a distance, he cast-many a tingering look towards his 
master, whose perturbed and changeful step but (oo strongly 
revealed the state of inward warfare he was now experien* 
cing. ^^ 

Anxious as the major was to reach Thorp Hall, he had 
still fixed on no pretext for making his appearance there, 
which he could think sufficient to justify his abrupt intru- 
sion ; but to be once more capable of seeing his Caroline, 
without subjecting himself to entering the earl's grounds^ 
was a satisfaction not to be resisted ; though, if she was 
really ill, it was most probable she would be denied to him, 
especially, if the Egerton family had indeed an interest in 
keeping them*asunder : as these thoughts passed his mind, 
he found himself in the precincts of the park ; and now one 
part of his object was attained, he checked for a moment the 
hurrying step he had assumed, and stood to consider how 
he should proceed in hisT advances to the house. 

The rain now fell in torrents, and the poor woman who 
fired at the outer lodge, observing a gentleman standing 
still so as to receive the full benefit of it, instantly conceiv- 
ed 4hat nothing less than positive madness couid prompt him 
to such conduct. The fact was, the servant who had passed 
about ati.hoar before, and of wh^m she had inquired*—^* Who 
Tny lady bad brought back in the coach ?" had answered, 
that — -^^ To the best of his belief it' was a poor young 
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t^ing ^liat had lost her senses :'' the idea of insanity being 
thus introduced into the woman's hea5l, she fastened it tipon 
the first object she came near, who appeared, indeed, by no 
means unlikely to justify her conclusion ; in conseiji^nce, 
however, of this unfortunate association^ when the major, 
recollecting himself, became aware of his situation, and 
revested permission to enter her cottage, and dry his 
clothes, she instantly closed the door, locked it, and by the 
help of her child, made a further barricade with cveiy 
article of moveable furniture, calling out of her window—- 
" Go away, poor man ; God bless yoa, go away, that's a 
good dear ; go back again to your straw, that's a honey.'.' 

An address meant to convey pity and tenderness, accom- 
panying an action devoid of both, surprised the major ; he 
entreated her to unbar the door, saying she need not be 
afraid of him ; he was a gentleman, a friend of her lord's ; 
and so far from robbing her, he would pay her very hand- 
somely for the paltry accommodation he requested. Her 
child, as fhey stood at the window, joined in the request, 
saying—^" You see^ mammy, he is wet, quite dripping wret j 
iet him come in and warm himself ; he looks as if he would 
hurt nobody." - 

** Not for the wide world,'- returned the mother: " why 
he might bite us both in a minute ; and as to the rain, why 
it '11 never hurt lie ; cold and hunger, frost and snow, never 
hurts mad folks, they say ; and that poor young thing that's 
g(Hie through with my lady, as delicate as she looks, would 
take no harm at all, if they turned her stark naked with the 
deer in the park, seeing as how she have clean lost her wits, 
poorcreeter." 

The information thus conveyed lo6t not its full effect upoa 
th^, irritated mind of the agonized lover ; he ne longer en* 
treated admittance, but rushing' forwards with a velocity 
which, confirmed the poor woman in her opinion, soon found 
bimself in the midst of a thick grove of oak, which bounded 
one side of the park ; here he again threw himself on the 
ground, overcome by anguish, which appeared even more ter* 
rible than that he had experienced in the morning, and where, 
if the bitterness of his grief had not found the ^utary relief 
of tears, he felt as if hi^ burning brain would have partook the 
dreadful evil he deplored'. Yes, the major could tv«<fp i for 
grief was the passion under which he now bfent. X'^^^^^S 
does not vreep, for it is ever commingled witti the wore qi£H 
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lignant elements of human suffering ; but the afflicted hj 
sonroTT only have the sad privilege of tears ; and the unhap- 
py Theodore, stret<^hed on the damp ground, wept, prayed, 
and groaned for his beloved Caroline, until the shades of 
evening closed around him, and night, in sympathetic gloom, 
partook the agony under which he laboured. 

Poor John, who knew no peace while his master was a 
stranger to comfort. Had unwillingly returned to the major's 
lodgings ; but when the rain came on, he set out with bis 
roquelaire on his arm, saying, his relation would be getting 
wet. Convinced that he was gone to Thorp Hall, he made 
immediately for that place ; but on passing the lodge, had 
the precaution to inquire ; the mistress was at that moment 
relating to her husband the story of the poor madman who 
wanted to come in and dry himself, and John was but too 
soon convinced that his dear master had been the object of 
her ridiculous fears. Though John had witnessed his mas- 
ter's power in many a perilous situation, to brave fatigue 
and laugh at luxurious wants, yet he recollected that he bad 
now been nearly twoyears surrounded by English comforts, 
and was so unused '' to bear the warring of the elements,^' 
that it was impossible he could bear the rain and cold, to 
which he had been subjected, without suffering most severe- 
ly, especially when he was assufed by the woman that the 
poor gentleman had branched off into the plantation, an4 
could not have reached the house without being seea 
either by her or the child, who being somehow quite 
grieved for him, had watched at the,. Window till night- 
fall. The man, whose humanity was roused, proposed 
seeking the gentleman in the woods with John, to which 
the latter with difficulty assented, being. well aware that 
it was but too likely that his master's delicacy would be 
wounded by the appearance of a stranger; this wAs, 
however, overruled by th^ difficulties of his situation, and 
they set out together. 

When the major first heard voices in the wood, he began 
to be sensible of his situation, and found himself^ as it were, 
Toot'b^iiild to the earth ; every effort he made to move occa- 
sioned excruciating pain in his limbs, and daggers seemed 
entering 4nto hts temples. "Surely," said he, *' these are 
the p^ins of death ; the hand of the Almighty is Upon me ; he 
calks me from the misery of life to that rest which can alone 
end t^ miseries. la the very prime of b^ days, I am the 
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victim of unmerited affliction ; after being spared from tbc 
field of honour, I am condemned to expire unfriended and 
alone, not only torn from the voice of love, which I had 
once so fondly hoped would cheer the bed of death, and 
point the way to everlasting bliss, but from the lowest tene 
of compassion which man bestows on man. Oh <jod ! sure- 
ly this is too much !" 

'* Nay, but who art thou, ob man^ that repliest against 
God?" 

These words struck full upon the mind of the disconsolate 
being, even as he heard the last sounds of the distant 
voices die upon his ear ; he recollected now that if he were 
indeed called at this awful hour to stand at that tiibunal be- 
fore whose solemn audit even the wisest and best cannot 
answer for one in a thousand of his errors, that he was un- 
prepared to render up the dread account. Had not his 
grief been immoderate, even to sin ? and his vety prayers 
mingled with reproach to the hand which affliqted him ? 
Had he not, in the intemperance of jealoHs rage, that very 
morning sought the life of a fellow creature ? and had not 
the evening hour witnessed an abhorrence of his own ? Had 
not his love been carried to an excess sinful in the eyes of 
him who hath, forbade idolatry ?. and how, therefore, could 
he appear in the sight of him wh^o readeth not only the ac- 
tions but the hearts of the children of men^ and who is of 
'* purer eyes than to behold iniquity ?'' 

Suoh are the awful thoughts which every reasonable 
being must meditate upon at the near approach of death — 
ihe veil of self deceit is then rent ; and however justly 
man may to his fellow worm appeal for acquittal, as to the 
tenor of his life, and even Jhe exalted morality of his ac- 
tions, he knows that, before h>9 great Creator and Judge, 
he is no other than a fallen beiqg, whose best actions have 
been ever blended with unworthy motives, whose widest 
resolutions have been defeated? by inconsistent weakness, 
and who cannot dare to lift his cohscipus eyes towards the 
throne of judgment, but' as he is led^ by humble faith and 
pious hope in the gospel of peace io seek for mercy tbrotigh. 
his Redeemer's intercession ; and if such are the fean^ o£ 
the righteous at this awful hour, well may it be as]i^d> 
*' Where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear^*' [. 

As the major thus cogitated, the sound of the voices again 
broke on his ear, and coiprmxaicated snay^of hope \%> his 
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kart, which was felt in despite of the sorrow which reigned 
there ; for religion now brooded there like the spirit oq the 
great abj-ssj when life sprang from the genial warmth. He 
exerted himself to give a faint halloo, which was instantly 
answered bj poor John ; and the voice of this faithful domes- 
V tic was now music in his master^s ear : in a few moments 
, the dim light of a lanthorn was seen, and the arms of his 
I atteodants succeeded in raising him ; but the motion was 
attended with such torturing pain, that for a few moments 
it was succeeded by apparent insensibility ; as.it was, how- 
ever, impossible to avoid inflicting this suffering, the two 
I men were obliged to carry him between them ; and, by the 
stranger's advice, they made the best of their way to a farm- 
bouse at lio great distance, where, it was thought, necessary 
comforts and proper attendance might be easily procured. 
Just as they emerged from the wood, the moon, now in 
the earliest wane, shone out from the dark clouds which 
had hitherto enveloped her, with a brilliant and triumphant 
light, which shed its full rays on the face of the major, and 
discovered to the attendants that they had dropped his hat 
in the woods, and, of c6ur8e, exposed his head to a double 
portion of the midnight air ; as John drew a silk handker- 
chief from his own neck to remedy this loss, and was ty- 
ing it round his master's icy brows, now throbbing with 
accumulated pangs, he whispered — ** Have a good heart, 
jour honour ; see what a glorious night we have got at last ; 
the moon has had hard work to climb do many black moun- 
tains of clouds ; but she has conquered all, and has nothing 
to do now but shine on till the sun comes." 
*' She is in*the wane," said the major with a deep sigh. 
** True, your honour ; but she gives a sweet light, for all 
that — we must take joy when Cod sends it j but I beg your 
honour's pardon; but somehow I feel as if this moonshine 
came over my heart on purpose to comfort it, and I couldn't 
help speaking." J' 

Madame Genlis l^s cajl^d the belief in presentiment the 
'^ superstition of tender souls;" and as Theodore's was^ a 
tender, though a mahTy soul,, he jielded for a moment io- the 
soothing idea suggested by the untutored, but feeling heart 
of his faithful attendant ; an4 as he watched the beauteous 
orb shed her benignant beams on *'^ herb, trjee, fruit, and 
floweV* with an irradiation so soft, that it seemed to veiV 
the yery beautie^^^it/evealed^^bis boaoat expanded to the 
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idea, that as be seemed provldeiitiaUy rescued from imme-if 
diatQ death, be mi^t be preserved for future enjojmeiit z 
but the severe paiu he endured would scarce allow his 
roindthe pow^r of arresting hope ; and before the farmer's 
door Jhad opened to receive its unexpected guest, every 
idea) save that of obtaining present relief from excessrF« 
and still incr^asiftg papn^ was banishei&from the memoiy of 
the suffering Theodore. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Uowereryheart-itri&gbieectefttthoiightBofpurtiog. Blais* 

When John had procured that medical assistance which 
was now become highly necessary for hi^ master, he learnt, 
with .extreme sorrow, that the major was now in a rheumatic 
. fever^ the worst part of which lay in bis head ; though his 
whole body was likewise so much affected by it, that it 
threatened to deprive him of the use of his limbs, and render 
feim an invalid for life. This melancholy sentence the hu- 
mane seiTant cpncealed, as far as it was possible, from bis 
master ; and perceiving that it was a complaint which re-* 
cjuired uncommon exertion on the part of the sufferer, he 
neglected no means of presenting to his master's considera- 
tion every stimulant for exertion he could devise ; and as 
bis vicinity to Thorp Hall enabled him to make many in- 
quiries after Lady Caroline, he always endeavoured to give 
the major 4hat kind of informatidn respecting her, which 
was most calculated to engage him in an endeavour to pro- 
cure himself the power of seeing her. The major still 
went by the name .of Varley ; and the family at the Hall,, 
who never failed to hear of the wariats of all who^were afflict- 
ed in their -neighbourhood, did not fail to offer the sick 
stranger any comforts which their house afforded \ butt wheu 
they found he was attended by an attached friend, ;aa[idip 
possjBSsion of all that he really wanted, they did not ijacain^ 
mode him with useless inquiries; so that he remained tt^- 
lenown and unsuspected, through many weeks of rackii^ 
paia and tedious languisbment; during which be leaxDt? 
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^rith tolerable precision, the real state of his beloved part- 
ner in affliction, over which he mourned uuceasinglj, yet 
not without a latent hope, that it would be possible for (he 
voice of love to restore what grief had taken awaj, until he 
learnt the fears of Lady Egerton, lest any affecting circum- 
stance, especially, seeing or hearing suddenly from Major 
Sedgewood, should again destroy the fine fabric which the 
trembling hand of friendship was now so cautiously repair- 
ing. 

Before his sickness, there is no doubt but the major, if it 
bad been in his power, would have rushed forward, at all 
hazards, to have caught the desponding girl to bis bosom, 
«nd poured his vows of undying love into her ears; but he 
bad now learnt, from bitter experience, how finely the.isiues 
of life and reason are connected with the fibres of the frame, 
and how soon the extremes of sensibility may degenerate 
into the visions of delirium. As soon, therefore, as his con* 
Falescence permitted him once more to use exercise, he al<> 
lowed himself to walk no further than the bounds of a short 
meadow, from whi^b^ at a coR sider a bfe distance, he could 
discern Lady Egerton's carriage, which, he had reason to 
believe, contained his soul's treasure ; and the hope that she 
; was then enjoying the same reviving breeze whose salu- 
brity restored vigour to his own frame, was so delightful a 
thought, that it never failed to compose his mind, and re- 
store it to a degree of tranquillity highly conducive to his 
recovery ; and he now felt how true it is, that all misery i» 
comparative ; he was still the same wretched, bereaved^ 
doubting creature he had been ; but the scourge of sickness 
was reo^oved; one dreadful burthen, was cast off; and re- 
signation sprung from that patience he had now learnt ta 
practise ; and gratitude to Heaven for that which was re- 
moved, gave him fortitude to bear that whioh remained. 

John informed him one day, that it was, he believed, the^ 
custom of Lady Caroline, on moonlight nights, to sit fre- 
quently till near midnight in her window, watching the orb' 
with a kind of melancholy pleasure, in which Lady £ger-» \. 
ton ever insisted on her being indulged. He added, thai 
be had ascertained the window in which she generally sat» 
and Qovtd e^ily show it his master when he was able t€l >' 
walk ^^^. HiS master became able,jn a short time, no'i;, 
only to walk but tt> run j he even ventured to leap the far^*^ " 
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mer's stile ; and inr a very few days, John allowed that his 
honour was equal to the expedition. 

-Ever bearing in mind the real welfare of his beloved 
mistress, the major equipped himself in the farmer's clothes, 
and, accompanied by John, set out as soon as the fair queer? 
of night gave promise of success. As soon as the servant 
had pointed to the window, he withdrew from the arm of 
his master, leading him a strong staiT in his hand, and en- 
treating him to suffer no fatigue to induce him to rest again 
upon the treacherous damp iground* 

The major replied not ; his palpitating heart scarce per- 
mitted him to breathe, and hre strained eyes, bent towards 
the window, darted a beam that seemed as if it could al- 
most consume the base impediments that kept her from his 
ardent-gaze ; ages of fear and hope seemed concentered in 
those moments of trembling expectation ; but when at length 
she appeared, when he was convinced it was indeed her 
form he saw, and even her features met his view, he was 
obliged to lean against the friendly tree under whose shade 
lie stood concealed, anywhere fee sobbed in very agony- 

The unconscious maid, throwing open a wide casement, 
stepped out upon a little balcony, made to ^contain a few 
flowering shrubs ; she was drest in a white silk night gown, 
and her flowing ringlets simply confined by a wreath of 
eglantine, which had wound its tendrils round her window ; 
the major perceived that she was become much thinner, 
and the smile of dimpled beauty, which had once played 
lound her raOuth in all the fascination of youthful loveliness 
was now fled ; but the mournful cast of her exquisite fea- 
tures, the very self- desertion they eviilted, rendered her 
the object of a feeling dearer than evjftn love itself ; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty the major c6uld refrain from 
rushing forwards; and calling her once more—'* jHis own, 
his adored Carol ine*"*- f 

Happily for him, John returned in time to convey him 
borne in safety ; and finding no bad effects had- arisen from 
this excursion, the weather being now perfectly warm and 
pleasant, this indulsceuce was. permitted again j a»d the 
major was making his fifth pilgrimage to ^is ulicdasdaus 
shrine, when Sir Thon^as crossed his path, and pr^uccd 
that temporary retujp, of his fever which we hate aiteidy 
noticed; 

As soon as MjE^bf Sedgewood:-s sen ant learnt the situation 
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4 his master, he applied to Lord Egerton for permission to 
itteod him ; and as he was become not only an active but 
1 skilful nurse, he had the praise of warding off the attack 
irbicfa now threatened him ; and ia two days the maJQC 
vas readj to leave his chamber. 

Colonel Saville not being now at home. Lord Egerton 
eierted himself to amuse their lively guest. Sir Thomas ; 
and as the dky was gloomy, and Lady Egerton declin15d her 
accustomed airing with Lady Caroline, he proposed to the 
baronet to exchange his usual ride for a drive round the 
grounds, to which. he assented. While this arrangement 
took place. Major Sedgpwood hearing the chariot was at the 
door, withdrew from the window, even while he was most 
fondly desiring to catch a single look of the beauteous in- 
valid,- and listened with an anxious ear to the receding sound 
of its wheels ; as he was aware that the gentlemen would 
be about taking their accustomed ride very soon, he thought 
it best to step down and pay his respects to Lord Egerton 
before he set out» and at the same time to announce his 
departure. He had seen Sir Thomas early that morning, 
Sis the friendly baronet generally visited him the moment 
be bad put his clothes on, and had partly agreed to accom- 
ipaoy him to Bath, as he was well aware the warm baths of 
tbat celebrated spring were most likely to prove of essen* 
tial benefit to him ; but he felt the constraint he was now in 
of breathing the same air, yet not beholding the dear form 
of bis Caroline, become every hour mor6 irksome ; and be 
wished to return to his lodging and arrange his affairs there 
ioomediately, that he might be ready td accompany his new 
but warm-hearted friend. * 

Under this idea he descended to the breakfast parlour, 
irfaich be ibund empty ^ but as a newspaper was laying on 
ih^ table, he todc it up, and holding it up to his eyes, which 
Itaid been a little injuredr by his indisposition, he did not 
i^rceive the entrance of any person, till an exclamation 

t)m the lips of Lady Egerton made him start ; he dropt 

\ paper, and beheld her ladyship, with Caroline hanging 
poo her arm, standing before him. 

To fiy.tlte sigj^t of her he adored was impossible ; but a 
from fcjrdy^ Egerton (whose benevolent countenance ^ 

})vedhow sensibly her fears were awakened) recalled him 
i some portion of self-command ; and repressing, as far as 
I was possible^ the emotion tie felt, he addressed tbe c<ym- 
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mofi complimeutfi of the day to both the ladies ; the sound 
gf his voice, though faltering and inarticulate, awakened 
more fuU^ the recollection of the fair sufferer— her coun- 
ienance became suddenly iihimed with intelligence, she ap* 
proached hastily tdwards him, then checked herself, tfaeo 
again gazing with a k>c4 of apprehensive doubt and extreme 
compassion, she at length said — " Poor, poor Ueodore ;'* 
and falling into the arms, of her maternal friend, she wept 
for ike first time — she wept u]pon.kejr bosom. 

This was the eventful moment to which that kind friend 
had 80 long looked, and she embraced it with joy ; she did 
not even repel Theodore, when he, povr advancing, took the 
hand of Caroline and dropping on bis knees, as he pressed 
it to his lips, besought her once more to look upon him ; she 
raised her eyes wistfully to Lady Egerton's, saying, ** Will 
that break my vow ?" 

A pang like the bolt of heaven shot through fhe major's 
heart as these words fell from her guileless lips, and scarce* 
]y could he refrain cursing the cruel policy of a father, which 
could thus fetter the innocent mind of such a child as this ; 
he was, however, somewhat relieved from this distracting 
sensation by the reply of — " No, my sweet child, you wiU 
break no vow 47y conversing wilh him a short time ; you 
know you have made a vow to marry him sotne time^ and he 
deserves your love." 

She turned timidly round — ^^ You are very, very pale,'* 
said she, still fearfully, while a transient blush passed her 
cheek as she laid her hand upon his forehead. That blush 
trilled through the very soUl of Theodore ; again his Caro- 
line, the modes I' maid, whose animated beauty once glowed 
with speaking thought, was once more brought' to his de- 
spairing eye ; he made a faint effort to catch her in his arms, 
but, overpowered by his feelings, sunk back on the sofa he 
had just quitted, nearly insensible. Lady EgertoB, now 
cbangmg the object of her solicitude, seized his hand, and 
offering him salts, besought him to exert himself, while the! 
gentle Caroline, whose mind by degrees recovered il9 ener- 
gies, hung fondly over him, and while her warm tears fell 
upon his wan cheek, besought him tQLliv«» chafed his tem- 
ples with her hands, and told him the time would yet come 
when he might claim his faithful Caroline. Eveiy i^td she 
uttered indicated reviving intellect; but, alas! witll mind 
and memory returned the sense of that sorrow whifib had 
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cuined both ; and by the time that the major had overcome 
the feeliags which oppressed him, she was sunk in that un- 
utterable anguish to which even the horror of madness, or 
the stupor of idiocy, seems almost preferable. 

When, however, Lady Caroline was able to speak, she 
besought the major to remember that her vows were his; . 
and though it was too probable that she should never be 
more to him than she was at that moment, yet she trustedl 
it would sooth some sad reflections, to remember that her 
faith was unalienable. She besought him to try if the^^nild 
air of Italy would restore his health ; and said, that al- 
though she found it was impossible to live through another 
interview like this, yet the^ belief that he was living, and 
in health, would be to her the only solace of existence, as 
she should endeavour to cherish a hope that they might 
once more meet, since that hope was inexpressibly dear to 
her. She paused — ^a faint endeavour to give the major that 
liberty she had dei/ied herself, was half expressed, in ft 
voice of perturbation that spoke how much it cost her ; but 
she was interrupted by his suddenly throwing hijnself on 
his knees before her, and swearing that, living or dying, no 
human being but herself should bear his name, or share a 
heart devoted to a being so pureljir though' so unhappily 
beloved. 

To describe the last adieu of such a pair as this is utter-^ 
ly beyond my feeble powers ; by the aclvice of their mu- 
tual friends it was hastened, and the good-natured baronet 
tore the major away from a scene which he was utterly una- 
ble to bear in his present state, and conducted him to.Bath|[>'' 
but as this did not prove a perfect restorative, and the gene- 
ral health of this unhappy man being so affected as to re<t. 
quire change of climate, after a few weeks they set out to 
Italy, having written to their, friends at Nice, and informed 
Mr. Sedgewood that in a few months they would join bim 
there. In the meantime Lady Caroline remained with her 
attentive friends, who, anxious to preserve her hi her p;resent 
convalescence, and sensible that residi^^g with the earl, her 
father, was not likely to promote the. restoratiop of her 
spi«tf,.they set out on a /tour round the kingdom, agreeable 
Xo their original plan,''by which means he was still kept in 
ignurartce as to the real state of her intellects. It was found 
that no nieans of preserving reason, or improving cheerful- 
ness, were found so efficacious to the mind of this humane 

voii. I- 8 
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youngxreature, as that of allowing her the power of making 
others happy ; wherever sfie wcfnt, the children of misery 
were lier first caite ; she visited the ahodes of sorrow^ en- 
tered into the <letail of affliction ^whether mental or bodily, 
and appeared to feed life in herself only by hei^ power of 
imparting it to others ; the widow and the fatherless, the 
aged tind the helpless, every where partook her bounty ; 
biit when the simple story of two tender hearts, divided by 
sorrow, or contemned by prudence, met her ear, her sym- 
pathy assumed an aspect of more tenderness, and her bounty 
rose to generosity ^ and when she contemplated the happi- 
ness sbe had caused, a momentary joy lighted her meek 
^yeSy and she felt as if she too tasted the ple^ures of love ; 
huXy alas ! this joy was ever succeeded by the bitter reflec- 
tion her unhappy and peculiar situation was so well calcu- 
lated to produce in a heart so tender and so constant as the 
unhappy Lady Caroline's ; it was always observed, too, that 
tbe mention of her father, at such times, gave her great 
pain, and a kind of cold shudder crept through her frame, 
as if she was struggling with a sensation she condemned, 
but could not conquef^ 

Near tbrfee years had passed since the major's departure, 
in which a few regular risits and formal epistles had pass- 
ed between a father and daughter, who, being the only na- 
tural supports each possessed in the whole world, ought to 
have been very diflFerently situated ; when, as- Lady Eger- 
ton and her dear protegee were one day slowly perambu- 
)^ng a country village not far from Thorp Hall, they re- 
marked a young woman leading an old one, who was quite 
blind, to ^e door of a neighbour ; there was something in 
tke attention this young woman evinced beyond &e cares 
of vulgar humanity, for though at an «tge when curiosity is 
alert, and in a rank of life which renders a splendid equi- 
imge a novel object, she did not allow herself to be wifh- 
xlrawn a moment from her decrepid charge, till she had sate- 
ly placed her in a wicker*. chair in the cottage, when she 
just stepped to the door to take a peep at the ladies, ac- 
companied by the inhabitant, a decent-looking woman. 

/* is that poor woman totally blind, my good girl ?" 
said Lady Egerton, as sbe alighted from the carriage, with 
an iittention, if possible, to relieve the sufferer. 

** Yes, madam, quite blind? and deaf t©o," said. the young 
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iFoman, curtseying ; and adding, in a lower voice, ^* she is 
nay grandmother, madam." 

" I thought as much," said the lady, " from your atten- 
tion to her. I love to see' young people grateful ; and the 
manner in which you assisted yx)ur grandmother, as you 
guarded her from the stones, convinced me that you were 
a grateful girl, who had not forgot what you owed to her." 
The poor girl was overwhelmed with confusion ; but her 
blushes were succeeded by tears, and she stammered — ^^ Oh 
yes, madam, I hope I've forgot— I mean, I try to forget all, 
and I hope it'll please God to teach me to forget every 
thing." 

" I don't understand you," said Lady Egerton ; ** but 
yet I cannot help thinking well of y6u»" She hesitated. 

«* Please your ladyship," said the neighbour, " poor Sally, 
here, who I will say is as good a girl as ever was born, 
doesn't well know bow to speak before such fine ladies aa 
you be, and specially when you talked of her not forgetting 
her old grandmother ; for to be sure the old woman did do 
her a sad spiteful trick, that's for certain, an she thot as 
how your ladyship luded to that, becase why ye see its al- 
ways uppermost in her own heart, as it were." 

" Don't say that," said Sally, weeping, " for 1 prays 
against thinking of it e\eTj night of my life." 

Lady Caroline's attention was aroused, for she saw that 
Sally's blushes arose from that fatal passion in whose 
sorrows she could so fully sympathize; she therefore 
hegged the neighbour to inform tliem a little further on the 
sublet, 2& they were totaHy^»g«ofafit^of What sllClBeanTBy 
the spiteful trick. 

" Why, miss," said the woman, ** I'll tell you how it 
was ; this girl's father was as good a man as ever was born, 
and he always supported his mother with the rest of his fa^ 
mily, and bis wife was very good to her ; and so thecy 
broiight up their two children, William and Sally, to behave 
prettily to her, as it were ; but she was a delicate body, 
and pined away in a waste about six years, and somehow 
poor be was never quite right after ; and he happened a 
bad axcident one day when he was felling a tree ; he cut 
his leg with a hatchet, and it made him bleed so much that 
he fell into a weak way, and died about two years after ; 
and k grievous thing it was for all his neighbours," said \\ie 
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relater,. as she wiped her ejes with the cornet of fafer 
aprofl. 

<• Well, madaiB, but as I was a saying, William was got up 
a fine young man, and so he kept up his father's trade of a 
carpenter, and Sally took in a bit of sewing when she could 
get it, and spinned at other times ; and her grandmother 
was not quite blind then, but very near it ; howsomdever, 
Sally always waited of she duly, and kept'tbe house clean 
besides, and it was quite comfortable to look at like, to see 
these young things walk in the ways of their parents, as it 
were, but, dear hearty there was a young man worked in 
the same shop with William they called Tom Handy ; be 
: was a very good lad, and could read and write; and being 
very willing to do every one a good turn, he used to go 
home with Willy at nights, to teach him to write a bit, and 
so by degrees he taught Sally foo, and a sort of a liking took 
. place ; and Willy was glad* of it, for he loyed them both 
so, that he would have done any thing to make em happy- 
as it were ; iJesides, Tom Handy got very good wages, be- 
cause he worked at fine work; so you see it was a very 
• pretty match for Sally as one could have had ; but, dear 
heart, this poor old woman didn't like Sally should many 
at all, for fear she should'nt wait on her; so What does she 
do but pack off Sally to see her uncW, that lives five miles 
off, and then takes her stick in her hand, and ^ets off to 
the next market town, where she'd hard there was a press- 
gang ; so what does she do but goes, away to the captain, 
and told him that Thomas Handy was a wicked raffletop- 
pin; that w^Kfted to niiir her child, and she hoped he'd rid 
the country of him ; and then she told him where to, send 
his men to take Tom up, for it was a hard job to catch him 
idling about, and specially since he was out of his time, and 
was getting a little money together to begin the world with ; 
but howsomdever, home comes old Betty, and when the 
young men came in, as usual, after dark, she said, ' Tom, 
my lad, 1 don't feel wel), and I wish you would go and 
fetch Sally ; I told her to stay two nights, bdt I feel quite 
sick and tired, so set off and fetch Sally home;' so Tom 
was willing enough ; but, dear heart, William, being a pru- 
dent young man, followed him out, for he thought it had'nl 
a proper look for his sister to be out with her sweetheart 
late at night, and Thomas was quite of his way^-of thinking ; 
so they went together, and, dear he^t, iu the middle of a 
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bn« all the pressgang rushed, upon them, and seized eni» 
and because they made resistance, for they were both hand- 
some, stout young fellows, they used them quite shocking, 
and put irons on their hands, and never Jet them have a mo- 
ment's ease till they put them on shipboard : and now 
there they be, both gone over the wide seas, and this 
poor orphan child has not got a friend in the wide worid*'* 

While this sad. story was telliag, Sally had withdrawn ; 
the tears of Lady Caroline fell fast at the recital of such un- 
merited: sorrow, and Lady Egerton was> much affected ; not 
noticing the agitation of Lady Caroline, she inquired of the. 
narrator — '* how Sally bore the first shock of such a dis- 
tressing event ?" 

" Oh, main bad, madam, you may be sure ; for what wa9 
W(Hst of all, some neighbours met the poor lads next morn^ 
ing on the road,, in their handy cuffs on, and their faces 
bloody and swelled with the blows they had received ; so 
thej stopped to tell the pressgang that there must be some 
mistake, for these were two honest, industrious lads^ as any 
in the country ; on that the wicked heathens swore a great 
oath,.and told who it was that had betrayed one of the lads to 
tbem,. and they said it was proper to take his companion too, 
since birds of a feather flock together. So you see, madam, 
these neighbours went to Sally's uncle's and- told her all 
they had heard, and the poor thing s wounded dean away 
as it were ; so they were forced to get a doctor to her, and 
she was main bad a long while, and pined and pined till she 
was like an attomy ; but grief niver kills poor folks outright,, 
madam, and so in time she came about againfJipor young 
thing — she's had a great share of sorrow for her years." . 

" How long was it before she returned to her grand- 
mother?" 

" Why, madam, her uncle was so angered at old Betty, 
be said she should never come back at all, but when she 
got strength she should go to service ; but when the poor 
thing got a bit better of her sickness, she found that the old 
woman was put in the workhouse, and that her sight was 
quite gone, so she thought it her duty to come back to,ber,^ 
and she took in s]^inning, and works at any thing, and the 
paii6h encourages her, and so, one way or other, she makes 
shiU to maintain 'em both ; ^d having no time to fret and^ 
cry much, she's beginning to look a little like herself again. 
You see, my lady, God is good to poor folks in that way: 

8* 
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we that have bread to get with our own hands, cannot sit 
4itiH aiid grieve same as ladies can." 
* The simple good sense of this daughter of obscurity could 
Dot be heard by Lady Caroline without making a deep ijtn- 
presslon on her heart ; but she was too much affected to 
make any comments. Lady Egerton, whose admiration of 
Sally was wound to the highest pitch, entered the cottage, 
and began to express her approbation warmly ; but Sally 
modestly said, it was her duty, and she must have been a 
wicked girl had she neglected it, seeing her parent had al- 
ways taught it her—;" To be sure," added she, •' I would 
•rather have waited on grandmother for love all my life, as 
' I used to do, and hope to do agdin when I can forget those 
that are now suffering ; indeed, when I look at her now, and 
xonsider what a poor helpless creature she is, I often for- 
get all my sorrows,, and kiss her with the same love I used 
to do ; and I pray God to forgive her, and to bring good 
out of evil to us all, as the parson says he very often does^ 
even in this world." 

It will be very readily supposed that this cottage was not 
left without something to cheer its inhabitants ; but the 
worthy visitants were not content with a temporary gratui- 
ty ; they inquired every particular respecting the present 
situation of^the impressed young men which Sally was able 
to giverthem» and the adventure furnished conversation to 
Lady Egerton for the rest of the day ; but on the mind of 
Lady Caroline it rested with a deeper influence, and she 
retired early, as if to give it more serious contemplation ; 
and the sfftt morning at breakfast, she addressed Lord and 
Lady jRgerlon, who were both inexpressibly dear to her, in 
■ the following manner: — 

. *' When I consider, my beloved friends, my more tban 
parents, the nature of your goodness to me, and all your 
unbounded sympathy has made you feel fbr me, I am ready 
to conclude it is not less my duty than I feel it to be my 
inclination, to devote the whole powers of my mind to 
soothing the remainder of your days, and being unto you 
as a daughter. But the lesson of self-denying 'virtue and 
pure christian forgiveness which I was taught yesterday b^ 
that injured child of poverty, assures me that my iath^ 
ought to be the object of my care, and that my past silver- 
ings ought not to steel the heart of a ohlM against the cllaims 
of duly, orthe pkadinigs of nature ; liii &e sorrow that has 
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Uighted my daya, bis hopes are also wiUiered ; and in con« 
templating his sorrows, I shall cease to resent my ovrn ; hi 
administering to bis affliction, 1 shall enjoy the only bless- 
ing I hav6 yet power to embrace : my mind is, I trust, so 
far restored, that the exercise of its energies ^ill increase 
them ; and if I am made the happy instrument of consding 
my declining parent's infirmities, or administering to his 
mental wants, surely I shall find a nfomfort to which I have 
been long a stranger. Do not, therefore^ be surprised if 
your poor Caroline, to whom you have been Heaven's in- 
struments of unbounded good, at length says, in the lan- 
guage of the prodigal, and not without some portion of his- 
feelings too, ' T will arise and go to my father.' " 

Tears of tenderness and admiration suspended words ; the 
venerable pair loved her as the daughter of their squls, but 
they felt that her resolution was worthy of herself, and tbey 
would not oppose it ; the carriage was prepared, for they 
knew that his lordship was now in the neighbourhood, but 
for so short a period, that it was advisable to lose no time 
in joining him there, ^s he had seldom remained at this 
seat for more than a week together, since the fatal event 
which had destroyed his projected greatness \ from the fatal 
hour in which she had left her father's mansion, it had ne- 
ver met the eyes of Lady Caroline, and she could not again 
behold it without evincing symptoms of agitation, which 
alarmed the kind hearts of her friends ; she exerted herself, 
ibr their sakes, to overcome these emotions, and when she 
ftl^hted, proved herself equal to the trial she attempted. 
The earl received the party with that courtly politeness 
habitual to him, but without any of that emotion likely to 
affect a father who was once more receiving his only child 
to the paternal mansion ; but this conduct was the less to 
be regretted, ^8 it spared the feelings of her too susceptible 
heart, and was advantageous to his own health, which was 
evidently more delicate than it used to be. 

After taking a family dinner. Lord and Lady Egerton re- 
turned home, promising themselves a frequent interchange 
of visits with their adopted child, as the only consolation 

•for the loss of her society they could now receive. Lady 
Caroline commanded her tears as she bid them adieif ; and 
though grief lay heavy on her heart, she supported a con- 
versation foar the rest of the evening with the ear], which 
pioved haw decidedly she kad devoted herself to bi» weir 
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fare.' In a short tibie the ^arl experienced many comforts 
to which he had been long a stranger, restored to him bjr 
bis kind and attentive companion ; she made herself ac- 
quainted with every medical help which was necessary to 
him in the hour of sickness; and every amusement he wa? 
enabled to take in returning health ; she bore with meek- 
ness the petulance he too frequently evinced in one state^ 
and gave brilliancy to^ose moments which were cheered 
by the other. On the lips of both parties-, Silence set her 
seal alike as to the past and future ; but in the present hour, 
^ach found that consolation which virtuous exertion, howr 
ever applied^ still fails not to bestow ; for the endeavoura 
of Lady Caroline, like the dews of mercy, ** were twice 
blest'' — '< they blessed her who gave, and him who took. 
them." 



CHAP. IX. 

Self-love but serves the virtdcms soul to vake^ 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake, 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace. i^OPX. 

Sra. Thomas Frankeand attended Major Sedgewood X^ 
Naples, frortji thence to Venke ; they then visited Switzer- 
land, and the melancholy of even the heart-stricken lov^r 
was for some time amused by the' bold scenery and novel 
landscape to be found in that enchanting bountry ; but the 
simplicity of its inhabitants, while it charmed his bosom, 
reopened all Hs wounds. Here he saw love dethrone am- 
bition, and trample on the fetters of avarice ; here the ten- 
der relationship of patent and child bound their soft cords 
through every rank of society, and purified the heart, while 
they civilized the manners j disdaining the weakness bf 
voluptuous bondage, which enervated the race they bad so 
lately quitted, these hardy motmtaineers, free as the cha^ 
mois that bounded o'er their glaciers, and firm as the rocki 
that sheltered them, yet proved- all the tenderness wbicf 
marks the manly and the gentle characteristics of wedde 
love ; and in their happiness the major beheld all the ex- 
tent of his unutterable loss j he therefore hastened to Nic^> 
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vrbere his presence eonferred the pleasure he was unable 
to share ; his father and sister lost no means of adding to his 
comfort ; but aft€r having assured himself of their welfare, 
he was again desirous of moving ; and as Sir Thomas im- 
portuned him to return to Italy, a pair of Neapolitan eyes , 
having made strange havock in the baronet's heart, they 
once more set out together, but varying their travelling sys- 
tem, by embarking at Marseilles ; they soon reached the 
spot so eagerly desired ; and the lively Hibernian was con- 
vinced that th^ eyes of Signora Eulalia were not injured. 
since their departure ; it happened, however, somewhat un- 
luckily, that their brightest rays were ever darted towards- 
his sombre companion : the fair Italian was ambitious ; she 
scorned the easy conquest of the honest Irishman, and set 
all the spirit of an intriguing mind, and the charms of her 
fascinating person, to conquer the melancholy of the hand- 
some Englishman, or at least to turn the sadness which in-, 
terested her, into the vehicle of that tender sentiment she 
sought to inspire. 

Signora Eulalia had not only the charms of beauty, ac- 
companied by superior accomplishments in music and sing- 
ing, but she possessed an exuberant fancy, considerable in- 
formation, and a mind far above the common class of her 
country women ; to these she joined considerable address,'^ 
specious appearance of morality, when it suited her pur- 
pose,. and an air of modest simplicjty, resembling that which 
an Englishman, at this period, seldom found in such perfec- 
tion as in his own country, and which she could so blend 
with the bewitching voluptuousness of her own, thaf the 
being she aimed to ensnare fancied that the form of Virtue 
herself was won to indulge him, a species of flattery the 
coldest can feel, and the wisest will be at little pains to 
analyze. 

As the major, in a very early period of their acquaintance, 
had thought proper to hint that friendship was all his heart 
could now admit for woman,' the lady was Platonic to ad- 
miration ;, but as he had soon after owned that the tender 
s^^vs which oppressed him were ever alleviated by music, 
^^Bst no opportunity of calling her lute to aid the powers 
o^Kr reason, and sung to its melting strains with Qye% of 
such soft languishment, that it was no wonder the gay baro- 
net, who was admitted, as far as form Ttent, to th.e same 
honorary distinction, 
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Soon wanderMy a willing example, to prove* 

That iriendahip in woman is sister to love. . ^ 

Though the major di(3 not believe he could take pleasure 
in any thing, yet he certainly found himself subject, at the 
usual hour, to accompany the baronet to the fair friend's^ 
with a quicker step and gayer air than he wore on any 
' other occasion ; but he thought it proceeded from hi& regard 
to the baronet, who certainly merited his greatest attention,, 
from the disinterested attachment he had evinced, and the 
wearisome wanderings he had so patiently partaken; an4 
as he really believed that he wished his friend all possible 
success, yet he was not as sorry as he ought to have been, 
when the lady positively refused to be made Lady Frahk- 
knd, which was going further in the affair than the baronei 
meant ; nor could he understand from the tell-tale glances 
of those " orjis of dgay ligl^," which revealed the statejof . 
the gentle Eulalhi's bosom, that he was the man ythojIj^iMLpJef^^ 
his pallid looks and absent air, had touched the susceptible 
maid, without feeling some Httle glow of pleasure play on 
his benighted heart ; but it was only like the moonbeam 
which sparkles on the icicle it cannot melt; it shone, but 
could not warm the faithful shrine where the image of the 
far distant Caroline sat on her holy throne ; and the pene* 
tratiilg Eulalia soon discovered, that while his vanity enjoy* 
ed her homage> or his pity lamented it, yet his unshaken 
heart denied the slightesf promise of return ; and in vain the 
lure of beauty, the charm of talents, or the stimulus of co* 
^^^try, bent their united arms against the impregnable bat- 
tery of a passion not more hopeless than faitbfal ; yet stHT 
she played on ; for there was amusement in the action, thou^ 
victory were denied to her prowess. 

After another winter, the major had regained his strength, 
and appeared to perfect his personal merits, since he now 
adopted the rich hue which an Italian sun throws over the 
features, and he was not sorry to return to his military du- 
ties. The British troops were then carrying a brilliant 
career of arms in the East, where he proposed imtoedij 
to join them; and such was the faithful attachment 
Sir Thomas felt for him, thai he would probably havel 
with him as a volunteer, when an English family, passTng 
through Naples on their way to Sicily, engaged his attcn- 
tioUf and eventually took him in their suite ; fpr bfi fouod 
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one of the two daughters of his new friend nearly as, 
charming as the syren who discarded him ; and, as the major 
told him, " She hadjhat within whic h passethjhojir," he 
determined, IiEe a wise man, to extinguish one ilame hy 
feeding another ; and he had now the good fortune, before 
he reached the land of saints, to take home a very amia- 
ble wife ; so that it could not foe said he had run a wild-gqo§ e 
chase for nothing at all. 

"disappointments in tender attachments of the heart have 
improved some soldiers and made others, a <:ircumstance 
we may trace in the private hrstory and military achieve- 
ments of several great names in our own day ; and which 
may he accounted for, partly by the carelesness of life the 
loss of a beloved object is but too apt to inspire, and partly 
from considering that some very active principle is required 
to deliver the mind from the morbid sensibility it has lately 
Indulged, and that glory, and its accotnpanying irritabilities^ 
are the most powerful of the energetic feelings. Be this 
as it may, it is certain that^the major everywhere signal- 
ized himself, not only for undaunted bravery, but superior 
discipline, and, above all, for (hat tender humanity by 
which he sought to bind the wounds of suffering humanity, 
even where she is most decidedly outraged ; Ins merit oc- 
casioned him advancement in the first campaign, and at the 
end of the second he was brigadier general.' 

The laurels thus earned on the banks of the Ganges shed 
refreshing odours on the distant retirement of her who now 
soothed the sickbed of declining age, and bade her gentle 
heart partake heroic ardour ; but a private suffering of a 
part of his excellent family, every branch of which, though 
personally unknown, were yet tenderly bound by those fine 
fibres in which the lover lives a twofold life, awoke her 
sorrow. I mentioned that the young marquis of Blanding- 
ton had conceived a passion for the major's pretty sister 
when she was little more than a child, and which succeed- 
ed in banishing from his heart its first impression ; this flame 
had literally grown with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength of the young people ; and as so splendid an al- 

•e with so amiable a young man could not fail being 
ly acceptable to Mr. Sedgewood, he had no farther 
ted his parental authority, than to postpone the mar-* 
riage until hfs daughter had attained her eighteenth year, 
at which period> finding himself gra^^ially declining, he 
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wished to return to his native country, and present his oe w 
connexions to his brother, as there still eicisted the same 
undivided affection betv^een them, notvtrithstanding 4lieir 
iong partuig, that has ever distinguished the relationships of 
the Sedgewood family. 

Switzeriand, ev^j;^the land wberg, the young and roman- 
fic paint^lwr purest triumgG^s of hallowed Jove, jEas^ed on 
TS^he bridegroom-elect as the place in which he wished 
lore ceive the . promised ' Soon ; and as Mr. Sedgewood had 
never "Been "there, notwithstanding his long vicinify, he 
readily consented. The day before that fixed on for the 
marriage, it was proposed to make a small party on the 
lake of Geneva, in whose beautiful environs they had fixed 
their temporary abode ; two young Englishmen and several 
ladies were of the party ; but the latter declaring that the . 
water appeared so rough they durst not venture, the marquis 
observed, he thought sq indeed ; the Englishmen rallied the 
young nobleman on his cowahdice, and ^served, 4hat he 
had taken such a fright at his dip in the Thames, they sup- 
posed he had had the hydrophobia ever since : the .m^quis 
had not the courage to avow his fears; he protested he was 
ready to go on board with the first, and sprang forwards, 
for that purpose ; his gay bride, proviJ of his spirit, ap- 
plauded the motion ; yet Mr. Sedgewood observed that as 
he passed her, and gallantly saying " adieu !" raised her 
hand to his lips, that his countenance .was indicative of 
alarm, and he hurried on to conceal his agitation. For an 
• hour or two the lake appeared to become smoother, and* the 
females regretted the weakness which had lost them their 
diversion, and suffered the vivacious raillery of the disap- 
pointed Barbara qii that account, who wished a thousand 
times that she had gone with them ; but during the after- 
noon, a heavy storm of thunder and rain too fully justified 
the prognostics of the morning, and the sun set without af- 
fording one glimpse of their return ; all night long the dis- 
tracted girls and my venerable uncle traversed the banks of 
tbe lake, employing guides, pilots, and boatmen, to ascer- 
tain the situation of the vessel ; but the mc^rning rose with- 
out betraying the awful secret ; and it was not till a ] 
ney on the distant bank informed them that the ill-l 
vessel had sunk, and except one waterman and his boyji 
en board had perished. 
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. To tell the agony of this ** parting stroke" is utterly 
beyond my powers 'f for many a wearisome, month did. the 
fond parent bend over his stricken child, as if the order of 
nature were reversed, and he was called in duteous submis- 
sion to await her languid smile : he bore her to the classic 
scenes of Italy, and pointed out whatever could interest in 
antiquity or charm in art ; and happily found his own 
strength renewed in pvoportion as his tender and efficacious 
energy was exerted. The poor girl became sensible of 
her father's love, and for his sake struggled to overcome 
Uie depression of he/ withered heart ; she entreated him 
at length to return to their own country, since it was evi- 
dent, that he could now bear the ciimate, and England was 
become as much a novelty to her, as any his affection could 
now point out for her amusement. The good man gladly 
consented, and returned to gladden the last days of his be- 
loved brother, who now, with bim, rejoiced over the suc- 
cess oL their darKtig Theodore, or wept at his unmerited 
misfortunes, the peculiar circumstances of which, from mo- 
tives^ of delicacy to Sir Charles, had never been revealed 
till now, nor would they, if that intimate intercourse which 
leads us, in conversation, to reveal thoughts we should not 
ajlow ourselves k' tvrite, at length brought forwards the 
circumstance on which the earl had thought proi)er to affix 
the barrier between the unfortunate lovers. The old gen- 
tleman was now fast advancing to that period when he must 
resign all earthly distinctions ; but it has been said, with 
great truth, that we are most tenacious of life when we 
are about to quit it ; and it might be added, so we are of 
ev>ery thing we consider as the goods of life also ; so that 
if ever money or honour have been esteemed by us, they 
^re lield with a tenfold ^rasp by the. trembling hand which 
feels they roust be soon removed for ever. I have made" 
these observations as a prelude to Sir Charles's conduct. 

The good old man was sitting with his two gouty feet 
laid up on. pillows before him, or he would most probably 
have risen to take the hand of his brother, who was leaning 
on a table near him, and whose handkerchief was at his 

«4 for thouiG;h the s^ed do nottbexl many^tears, yet the 
mbi^ce of his .sop's sufferings, blended as they must 
be with the blighted hopes of his youngest darling, 
had bade them course freely down his cheeks ; at this mo- 
ment the faaronet^i leanjpg towards him, said, with an ex- 
voJUi. 9 
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prflssion of sorrow c'ontencKng with a warmer etnotbni-— 
** kr\^ 1% it possible, Tb^, tbat for so many years you should 
bave suffered our gaUant boy to languish thus, while the 
means of help Were in ywir poWer ?*' 

Mr. Sedgewood Instantly withdrew his handkerchief 
from his eyes, and looked wistfully in his brother's face. 

*^ Ay^ you may look, and look again," said the old man, 
reddening as be spoke, *' before you find any thing in the 
«:ountt;n.)nce of Charles Sedge wood that tells you he has 
deserved this want of confidence in any of you. You may 
call it tlelicacy towards me. What do you suppose I could 
have suspected you of, if you had told me all these facts 
as they were developed to you ? why, of wishing that an 
tild bachelor would resign his title and estates to a fine 
young fellow who was likely to make the family tree flou- 
rish — a Ijoy that he had dandled on his knees, to whom he 
had given his fondest affections, and whose race would bare 
been dear to him as the blood that warms his heart's veins. 
Oh, wliat folly I what madness is there in having, any se- 
crets in families like ours ! There is a pleasure, n'ay, a vir- 
tue, in unbounded confidence, which ought never to be sa^ 
crificed to these impertinent scrupulosities. I suppose if I 
liad died while you wer^ in France, you would have resign- 
ed every tiling tO Theodore directly ?'* 

*' Undoubtedly ; / was his father J*^ 

** Umph! so was //" 

'* You J perhaps, think," continued the baronet, ^ that I 
was never so generous to our dear Th4 in his first outset in 
life; as to give you a right to believe that an old roan would 
give up what he had seemed to retain as a youn^one ; and 
1 can now see, that I too have been to blame in not explain- 
in j^ lo you my motives. Theodore was a fine young man ; 
1 llioiight he should have the honour of pushing his own 
fortunes, and maturing his own virtues ; and as I had begun 
a plan of redeeming the estate from the many dilapidations 
it had suffered during the civil wars of Charles, I would not 
break in upon my plans till I saw farther occasion for it ; 
you were at that time the father of a numerous family, and 
they all lay very -near my heart j and their mothe r ■ ^ * 
(here ihe hairnet's eyes watered;^ and while fi^is^'^rodB 
rose l0 slowly pace the room, an invariable cltetomi^^thUPi 
when her beloved name was brought to fah ear^ hi&> tOO> 
stopped, unable to conceal bis agitation.) . v 
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'* Well, w4il/' resumed the otd man, '' wheo our bojs were 
^ gone, I became only the more anxious for Th^ ; but be 
became unfortunately possessed of a jointure, you know, the 
last time he was down ; nor have I once seen him since his 
ifitrodtuction to this upstart lord, whose ancestor was first 
distinguished by being known to some of the dirty favour- 
ites of James L, and who has presumed to reject a Sedge* 
ttood. But as we must all submit to love, why no wonder 
Theodore did it too ; and had he but told me^ all might 
have been well, and this new lord satisfied ; be would then 
have found'-whether I could part with money, or not, and 
he would have seen the fields where it has been hoarding 
for my boy. You have been living on frogs in France, and 
wanted nothing ; but you do not supposie if Barbara had 
brought over her noble lover, that I had not made up a 
dowry worthy his acceptance. Brother, I did not say a9 
much to you, either of my motives or intentions, d§ I ought 
to have done, and you have not confided to me j%i9* wishes 
or your wants, as you should have done ; but I Believe I 
have been most to blame, for in proportion as I felt my 
heart warm with projects for your good, I have been accua* 
tomed to seal my lips.'* 

** You have ever been good and kind to every creature 
round you ; and if I had known a poj^itive want, I should 
fiever have hesitated to reveal it ; but the only ohe I ever 
bad, went to stripping you of your dignity as well as pro- 
perty, aad well as I love my boy, I love my brother too-; 
y©u know you became a married man too, and '* 

'* Why, ay," said the baronet, drily, '* and I got a good 
Tvife too ; but you had no fear of any heirs, hey ?" 

*' Very true ; but ladies love titles, and " 

"And she will gladly resign hers. * But we will ask 
ber," said the old gentleman, '* for her resignation lyill 
not weary us with its declamatory fulness." '' 

When Lady Sedgewood answered in person to the baro*- 
net's inquiries, she heard the stpry of Theodore's renuncia* 
tion with uplifted hands and tearful eyes, and now and then 
an ejaculation seemed to escape her lips, though its sound 
wasf not heard ; in conclusion the baronet said — ** Now, 
my dear Mercy, itis my wish and my intention, i£ agreea 
ble to you, to resign my title and estate, ^nd retire to live 
in tbe jointure^house with my brother, as'i|j||s, you know, 
big enough in all conscience \ and send for my nephew^ and 
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]et himbring this Ladj Caxoline down to us here, that we 
juay see hh handsome face, and his lovely bride, and their 
dear brats about us before we die 5 but what say you, Mer- 
cy, bey ?" 

" I say, Sir Charles, it is a rery good thought ; and may 
God bless them and theirs, and send us all to see it put in 
e^iecution I'* 

*' Bravo, tfiy good woman; you haven't made so long a 
speech since you told old Hopkins how to cure his whitlow : 
so you wont fret at hearing me plain Charles Sedge wood , 
hey?" 

'* Why I shall be a little sorry, I confess ; but notlf Che 
major can't be happy without it." 

** But you wont fret after the house, the servants, the 
state, the coaab-and-six going a snail's gallop, and the dia- 
mond necklace and sboe-buckles, with the ear-rings that 
pinchedjmu so delightfully on our last wedding-day, hey, 
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not very likely that a woman you chose should 
wdnt any thing you thought it right to resign in such a case 
as this — my mother wag a Sedgewood, Sir^Charles." 

" True, Mercy, and your mother*s daughter is as godd 
a woman as the whole breed ever produced." 

The lady smiled gratefully, through eyes that twinkled >^ 
with tears, and withdrew, when the baronet, turning to his 
brother, said — *' Well ! now you will be easy, I hope, for 
when Lady Sedgewood has once said a thin^^ she nerer re- 
tracts it, which is one of the many extraordinary qualities 
for which I married, her. 1 have known hundreds of wo- 
men who, upon this occasion, would have made a magnifi- 
cent show of generosity, and have been impatient till the 
hour arrived when they could throw their honours, theif ve- 
ry i^omforts, at the feet of the lovely young couple ; but 
they would have given many a long sigh after them when 
ike deed was done, and h^ve considered their successors as 
ever after their debtors. This is not Mercy's way — once 
Yesignedi her sacrifice is made ; once won, she is yours for 
.«yer. You would be surprised that I married ^er, because 
f professed to do it for want of a companion, and she was 
the most silent woman of our acquaintaiace ; but I proved , 
fgiy judgment in women, for she has answered the purpose 
wonderfully well."' 

" I see, every day 'some trait in my sbter^s character 
which, assures me of the real goodness of her heart : but 
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onless some very extraordinary occurrence, like the pre* 
sent, induces her to speak^ I cannot perceive her improv- 
ed as a companion." 

*^ But you must surely have perceived, since your re* 
torn, that / talk ten times more than I used to do; for, ^ 
like my grandfather, Sir Henry, of whom the historians 
truly observed, ' He was a man of few words.' I verj^ sel- 
dom used to speak at all ; whereas, finding that my silent 
wife bad really a heart that beat responsive to a generous 
sentiment, atid an understanding that fully comprehended 
at reason, I imperceptibly found pleasure in offering them 
^o her, in return for the thousand silent attentions which 
my bodily ailments were ever receiving /rJfc* her quiet 
tienderness and active affection ; she understands this, and 
her gratitude is as pleasant tome as mine is amasiM^ her ; 
and we are become the best company imaginable, IqpHhere 
is only one tongue and one heart between us." 

" I rejoice in your happiness, my dear Sir Charles ; but 
I have known a great deal, where there were two tongues* 
^d one heart, as you have often silently witnessed." 

" Ay, my dear The, but yours was no commoft lot ; had 
that angel been spared, your bachelor brother would stiil 
have borrowed a ncy from the blaze of your happiness to 
light him to the grave ; but we must not look back — conie^ 
let us think of our conqueror, and the most ready way to , 
bring him, for as there is now a cessation of hostilities, he 
can come back with honour ; and if I am a prophet, ho- 
nours await, such as Brooksbury may he proud to claim kin- 
dred with. It is many years since I went to court, and., 
then I scarcely took a glimpse at them, for the Stuarts gave ' 
«s all a sickening" of royalty, I believe, and we have had 
no great taste for the German princes who succeeded them j 
but depend upon it, brother," said the baronet, rising, as he 
spoke, as high as the gout would let him, *' depend upon it» 
when Frederick fills the throne, I will once more, with iny 
boy in my hand, pay the tribute of honest respect to the 
sovereign I can honour ; I will then say, that aSedgewood,' 
a descendant of that man whose rights even the conquering 
Norman acknowledged and upheld, a limb of that bo4y 
which lias defied bad kings, protected suifering kings, bled 
for a beloved prince, but never stooped to sue to any prince, 
e%n yet accept the kindness of a good oAe. You shall tbea 
tee, brother, that-—" 

9* . "^ 
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The entrance of the ladies, and tea, cut short the baro- 
net^s speech, but not his enthusiasm ; from this time his 

jnind was devoted to one object, that of seeing his nephew- 
established near him ; but as it wiats impossible that that 
nephejv could bless bis longing eyes for a very considerable 
period, he could not otherwise divert his impatience, than 
by projecting some plan in unison with bis favourite pur- 
suit. The house in which be resided was comfortable, being 
a modern mansion, built on a beautiful spot of ground » 
about a mile from that castle^ in whose tremendous bul« 
warks hik ancestors had lived in feudal times, the bounded 
sovereigns of a surrounding district, allowed ever to be the 
most beautifa* and fruitful spot in the West-Riding, and 
on that account too often subjected to the horrors of war 
during ih| time of border ravages, and which, having been 
demolished, along with seven other castles, by command 
of the parliament, now presented a fine ruin, rather more 
pleasing to the artist than the surviving branches of the 
Sedgewoods, I apprehend, since the house they built im-' 
mediately after did not, among its'other beauties, embrace 
the picturesque ruins of this castle, though they were seen 
from many parts of the surrounding pleasure-grounds. Sir 
Charles Sedgewood heard his brother aqd niece speak of 
the many beautiful places they had seen abroad, and he 
determined (o please himself, and, as he trusted, the future 
bride of his nephew, too, by erecting a suit of summer apart* 
ments, which should afibrd a prospect of every thing most 
beautiful in the vicinity of his mansion, and which should 
be furnished in a style worthy the rank and merits of the. 

•feir inhabitant. The most eminent projectors were con- 
sulted ; the plan no sooner arranged than the workmeii 
were employed ; and long before the vessel arrived in In- 
dia which was meant to convey the welcome inteiligeince 
of recall to his native land to Theodore, this friendly bea- 
coa was raising its benignant head, as if to beckon his re- 
turn. The benevolent heart of Barbara now found a sti- 
mulus to exertion she had never found before ; and is pro^ 
jecting improvements for her brother^s marriage, tiiere we^ 
tiiiies when h.er native vivacity returned in its pristiae vK 
gour, to the delight of her father and uncle ; but th^re were 
others, when her own marriage preparations^ and al] tjbeiir. 
fatal circumstances, rushed on her mind, and overpowerrf4>:* 

' it^itb unutterable ftnguishf Ui eKbe^t« ?«re bieod^dlk 
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the fine sensibility and genuine warmth of her character; 
but their channel was now turned to another object ; the 
good baronet, forgetful of himself, and unmindful of the 
short but salutary counsels of his lady, insisted on being 
carried out in his gouty chair, to witness the finishing stone 
laid on the top of the new building. This was not an un- 
common exertion ; but he protracted his stay till the cold 
damps of evening fell ; and his enemy, which .had been 
some days giving indications of his approach to the feet, 
was thrown upon the stomach ; and the generous baronet,' 
after two hours of severe suffering, exchanged his fond hopes 
of seeing his family flourishing around him on earth, for a 
better seat among the family of heaven. His sudden death, 
at this critical time, was a severe shock to his widow and 
friends ; and the surrounding country felt it as a terrible 
affliction, the virtues of bis successor only could alleviate* 



CHAP. X. 

" What is life bat to sbift from side to side, from sorrow to sorrow ? 
^^•^' * -* - -^ ^ '-^-^ _ SterIiS. 

The activity of Sir Charles Sedge wood's mind, and his 
admirable method of managing his estate, and conducting 
his affairs, made him a loss to the neighbourhood, which 
. was not Itkely to be fully compensated by the mild virtues 
and quiet habits of his successor, who was now entering. 
his sixtieth year, and had lived too long in the happy pri- 
Tacy of undistinguished rank and scholastic leisure to adopt 
any other system, without deranging his habits, and destroy- 
ing that perfect freedom which was, to a man of his habits, 
invaluable. It was not without reason that the late baronet 
had been at one 'period anxious to save a fortune .'^he saw 
that his brother, though the most affectionate of husbandsj 
and the most tender of fathers, did not possess that kin4 ' 
of energy which was necessary in a man who at one 
^Oie was the father of five sons, who might not be all, like 
Mmself, content to till a few paternal acres, and vegetate in 
iifftiioufl^ retirement*^, / Tb^ wisdom and virile of hri bco/ 
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tiler's life was undoubted ; but it was so little likely to be 
adopted by his sons, and still less by the wives his sons 
wotild be likely to choose, that the baronet saw some provi- 
sion must be made to keep the younger branches of the 
Sedge woods in their own place in society, or thc^y must be 
compelled cither to the disquietude of poverty, or the degra- 
dation of vicious dependence. When they were tak-en away, 
the dispersion of the family followed, and the baronet fouad 
hirijself growiog richer than he expected; though there was 
a pleasure in accumulation, under the fdea that Theodore 
might yet return and enjoy it ; yet Sir Charles did not allow 
that encroaching fiend, the spirit of accumulation, to grow^ 
upun him ; he married a woman of £rmall fortune, on whom 
he settled a handsome Jointure ;. he increased his estabHsh* 
rnent^ extended his charities according to the judicious 
beiievoleiice of his wife, and thus increased his happiness 
and kis consequence, and placed the name of Sedgewood on 
the same footing it was a century before, as appears from a 
st2 lenient in the reign of » 

** Stop J sir ! you will never get to the end of your 4ltory 
if you step back to the family muster-rolls.'!^^ »>v«i^ y\*^ 

Madam > I obey ; but you have lost a fine opportunity of 
hearing something about King James I. when he lyent to 
take posseis^ion of his English crown. I am certain I have 
not shown you one of my family you don't like ; my poor 
uncJe, of whom I am speaking, ma'am, was a fine, noble-look- 
ing man^ with a Ramilies wig, and a face under it that Reu- 
bens might have been proud of sending down to the latest 
posterity ; be was good tempered, warm hearted, and high 
spirited ; not quite so interesting as his brother, 1 grant ; but 
J question whether you would not have cried at his funeral^ 
especially if you had seen that brother,1and could h^e be- 
held his face as he approached the family vault, where lay 
the ashes of her and her little 0Desi| who was indeed 
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Beto¥'d till life's Ifttt sigh ^ o'er, 
i\d ruoarn'd till pity's self be dead. 



At the earnest request of the preseni possessor. I^ady 
Sedgewood remained in the family masslofi until soiiie in- 
formation from India should arrive to justify her remo^:iI. 
When the first mourning was over, Sir Theodore and his 
daughter pemoved to LoQdon> that they oii^ht be so muc}i 
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neareT fhe object of their anxiety on his landing. During 
tbetr stay there, Miss Sedge wood was presented ; and by 
a singular coincidence, Lady Caroline made her appearance 
at court, for the first time, also, in obedience to the long-re- 
peated wishes of the earl ; the beauty, the foreign air, and 
the welKkn^wn misfortune of the former, attracted much 
atte&tion ; and as Lady Caroline withdrew from the pte- 
sence^ whither Barbara was hastening, she inquired of the 
duchess of Athol, who had undertook her introduction — 
•* Who was the lovely girl with such fine auburn tresses, so 
fine that she had never se?n them equalled but once ?" 

The duchess knew not&Ing of Lady Caroline's story ; she 
therefore answered immediately — 

" She is, indeed, a I6\^ely girl, the only daughter of Sir 
Tbeo<idre Sedgewood. That fine-looking old man is her 
father ; I mistook him at first for a bishop, but very foolish- 
ly, for he is much more like an apostle." 

The duchess perceived her companion grew pale tofaint- 
ness ; she made her lean upon her arm, and they soon after 
left the room ; but the idea of b^ing so near to two people 
uukaowD, yet so very dear, became every moment a source 
of increasing perturbation to the still lovelorn Caroline. 
The sorrows, too, of the youthful Barbara, so like her own, 
gave her an additional interest, and she longed to fold her 
to her bosom, and call her sister. The duchess perceiving 
her agitation, and believing it proceeded wholly from the 
heat and the novelty of the scene, to a person of extremely 
retired hatbtts, pr«8fied forward, and increased the evil she 
sought to remedy ; and Lady Caroline's trepidation was in- 
creased exceedingly. "What shall I do," said the duchess, 
looking wistfully towards some of her friends. The near- 
est person was at that moment speaking to Sir Theodora ; 
both the gentlemen caipe forward ; the heart of Caroline 
palpitated more violently, as, seeing ,her situation, he took 
her hand, and drawing it gently under his own, followed 
the duchess.. .The air revived Lady Caroline, and she 
looked as if she would have spoken, but the sound of words 
Jied away upon her-Jips: Sir Theodore lamented that be 
had not the honour of being introduced, but begged her to 
believe bo wais happy In rendering this slight service.; but 
entreatt^ her. not to iiatigue herself by speaking. The 
sound c'» hlr voice, broken as it was by age, yet bore an af- 
*^oity to cfie major's, and every note sunk into the heart of 
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Carolitie ; jret her nsitural timidity, the consciousness that 
many ejes were upon her^ and most probably among the 
rest her father's, sealed her lips, but she could not refuse 
herself a tender pressure of the arm that was supporting her. 
6ir Theodore imputed this to increased weakness, and he 
besought her, in the most fatherly manner, to lean more 
upon him ; and in order to reassure her, said — " I have a 
daughter, madam, who has been subject to much weakness 
o{ this kind." 

" Yes ! yes ! you have two daughters," said Lady Caro- 
line, with quickness, for her gasping breath scarcely admit- 
ted words, "and I — I— Oh, Sir Theodore, do. you 

not know me ? You must have heard of Caroline Ingler 

** My Gfod, I thank thee," said the baronet, while bis 
gushing eyes bore witness how deeply his heart was affect- 
ed, and hx£ a moment be held the trembling girl to his b6- 
som : they were now at the loot of the stairs, and not know- 
ing when he might be permitted to, see her again, he began 
instantly to in^rm her that he had sent for his son from 
India ; that he was holding himself in*^ readiness to invest 
bim with the title and estates of his uncle, the hour he re- 
turned, and had come to London to learn what forms were 
necessary,' and to receive him there ; and that he hoped 
but, alas ! before the good man had the power to whisper 
that dearest hope, an old gentleman, adorned with the in- 
signia of , nobility, with an air of chilling civility said — " I 
will release you from your trouble, sir ^ Ae young lady 
may now take the arm of her natural protector." 

Unnatural protector. Sir Theodore would have said, but 
be checked his words, but not the look of cool contempt 
with which he surveyed the nobleman, when gently disen- 
gaging the hand of Lady Caroline from his arm, and pre- 
aenting it to her father — " The lady is now better, sir s it 
is not the first time the earl of Brooksbury has received 
a restored child from a Theodore Sedgewood, I believe." 

At this moment the duchess turned round — -*' Good Hea- 
Veo$! how strange it is, that of all thi> people in the world, 
you see Sir The s"hould be tlie person to support inv j'oung 
jirlend i Lord Mordaunt is just telling me that youF tit n, the 
general, saved her brother, at the risk of his life, 3l)6ut se- 
ven years ago, from drowning. How very odd t-t-^1 dare 
say it was the remembrance of that very thin^ which help- 
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ed to affect poor Lady Caroline^ for she turned pale the T«rjr 
moment she saw your daughtet : no wonder : gratitude for so 
singular a ikvour was too much for her. I bear there never - 
was ^ich a man as your son, Sir The ; so handsome, all the i 
women in India are dying for him ; so brave, that he is the 
very soul of the army ; and so good, that the Gentoos con« 
sider bim an object of idolatry," 

The pale cheek of Caroline now g]<>wed with roses, more 
vivid from their long desertion, and. for a moment gave to 
the fond respectful gaze of the baronet a view of those 
charms which had captivated so entirely the affections of 
his son: the duchess, amiable, gay, and warm-hearted, 
thought only on the subject she was speakincof, and neither "x 
saw the blushing cheek of Caroline, nor thgfc ilious one of ^ 
her tortured father; she continued — " In short, ^ i never ^ 
heard of such a paragon ; if he cho6ses, be may marry an • i 
Indian queen, and live in an ivory palace ; or a Persian . ^ 
princess, and trample on diamonds— (surely, lady Caroline, 
you are not ill again ?) or he may build a haram as large as 
the park, and stock it with Asiatic beauties, for hts ene- 
mies admire him as much as his friends adore him, I am v 
told ; - and he equally commands the services of both. 1 ^ 
wish be were come back ; the duke promises me his ac* 
quaintance, and assures me there is not a family in the 
kingdom that might not be. proud not only of his acquaint- 
ance, but his alliance ; in fact, that there is Hot a father in the 
kingdom who might not be proud of it." 

" The duke is very good to entertain these sentiments, 
which my son, as far as relates to himself, certainly merits ; 
but it is my misfortune, an^ his^ to know there is one father 
in the kingdom who could refuse him." 

" Some, ignorant man, who does not know him," said the 
duchess, " undoubtedly ; when he comes back, your lord* 
ship (turning to the eail) shall go to him, and unfold a tale 
of his noble daring in your son's defence, * that shall harrow 
up bis heart, and make his eyes' — ^my dear earl how you 
stare ! you think I've forgot Shakspeare, but I have not; if 
you were to hear how I can recite — ' Bow, stubborn knees^ 
andheart with strings of steel,' you'd never forget me ; or 
. ^ow atlmirable, I can enact the death of Beattfort, when the 
* busy nieddling fietid has got hold of his poor conscience, 
and is leaking a pin-cushion'of it toi stick his fangs in;' then 
I har^ all me rest of fhe fine parts of his other speeches in 
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(be ^re^test perfection; such as — * Ah t but to die, ki^A go 
one knows not where ;' and, ' In that sleep of death what 
dreams may come !' and nothing can be finer than' my 
enunciation of ' swear /' there, my lord, I saw it run through 
you, and I am sure you must feel thiSf * Remember your 
fUhr 

The beseeching eyes of lady Caroline at this moment 
obtained the mercy th^y had long sought from the duchess, 
who, it will be perceived, had heard a goodtleal from Lord 
Mordaunt, as he led her through the lobby, where they had 
been forced to li^it ; and it may be presumed, that although 
the duchess lived and died before quizzing had been talked 
of, yet it was plain she was no bad proficient in it ; and as 
&he was considered a wit, and yet known to be a very good- 
natured one, several persons of distinction had assembled 
round her little party, to the great distress of Lady Caroline, 
who could not bear to see shame sit on her father's brow, 
whatever were hisjust claims to thiP distinction. When 
the duchess ceased speaking, the g)ff>\ip dispersed, walking 
away by two and three at a time, >each whispering to the 
other what they had known or surmised of the affair allud- 
ed to by the duchess : she and Lady Caroline set off in her 
grace's carriage, but the gentlemen returned to the draw- 
ing-room, where Sir Theodore was treated with the most 
marked respect, and the praises of his son the theme of uni- 
versal panegyric. The earl of Brooksbury had once loted , 
always admired Major Sedge wood, but of late years had. 
hated him ; he ktiew, however, perfectly well, that this ha- 
tred proceeded only from the sense he had of deserving his 
hatred, and the consciousness that he must be despised by 
him. He was now obliged to see, that the man he. had 
scorned as a son-in-law, would have thrown that lustre on 
his declining years, which was, in his opinion, the only de- 
sid^eratum of life ; he learnt, too, that the Sedgewood estate 
was equal to the expense of any title iroyal bieneficence 
might bestow, and he coul4 not doubt but the Sedgewoods 
might obtain any thing in that way they chose to seek for ; 
and he was so well acquainted with the major's talents, that 
be could have no doubt of his success in the cabinet being 
equal to that he had gained in the field. In hiifn the name 
and honour of the earls of Brooksbury might have bc^eu pie- 
served, much better, in fact, than by the marriage he bad 
projectedwitb the duke of Roverton, since the ^3ier glo- 
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ty would have swallowed up the less ; and though the duke 
had married soon after his disappointment, he was still child- 
less: in short, whatever way the earl looked, he beheld 
himself an isolated old man, every day becoming of less 
consequence in society ; imallied to the younger branches 
of bis courtly circle, and forsaken by the old, who were 
either dropping into the grave, preparing for it, or clinging 
to their tender connexions for support they could not ex- 
tend ; he had but one hold on life, one gentle being, who 
still smoothed the downward path of existence ; and would 
liave softened all its asperities ; but he could not look at 
her without seeing the traces of past sufferings in her coun- 
tenance, and remembering that he had driven her to con- 
duct which had, in .its effects, produced the celibacy h% 
now lamented. 

The earl, too much of a courtier to show the mortifica- 
tion he experienced, profited from the. information he gain- 
ed on this eventful evening, so as to learn what were th^ 
views of Sir Theodore respecting his son's future destina- 
tion ; and as he could not help feeling, in case of the ge- 
iiaerars return, and accession to his father's rank, that his 
f)wn consequence would be increased by becoming the fa- 
ther-itt-law of a successful general, after consulting his pil- 
low, be determined' to forget me mortifications of the even* 
m%y and, if possible, even the contemptuous brow of Sir 
Theodore, and seek a conciliation where he had lately me- 
naced an indignity ; he first l}egan by promoting an inter- 
view between Miss Sedgewood and Lady Caroline, which 
was equally dear to tbcm both, and which laid the founda- 
tion of a friendship that ended only with their lives. Witen 
the baronet learnt that Lord Brooksbnry vv?§*in4eed desir- 
ous of conciliating an intimacy, iie was too sincere a Cliris- 
tian to refuse him forgiveness, and too much attachedly La- 
dy Caroline to refuse complying with overtures which could 
not fail of being agreeable to her ; so that notwithstanditig 
the vindictive emotions under which t&ey first met, in the 
course of a few weeks, tUere was as much intimacy be- 
tween them a^ was necessary for a general good under- 
stnnd'ift^—friendship. between characters sq opposite, was 
alivJgether impossible. 

I'i ihe mean time another campaign had been rc^newed in 
lirlt:^, Hid it became a question whether Theciiare coull 
Jeav' tli<: army under existing circumstaiiceis ; ihe fir^t d*j- 
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spatcbes spoke tstill flatteriiiglj of bis valotir, and there was 
reason to bope that success would be the forerunner of 
peace, which woirid undoubtediy brhig him home ; it di^i 
not appear from these letters that be had received the press- 
ing solicitation of his uncle to return again. That sicb» 
ness which ai:iseth fronf hope deferred sunk the renovated 
spirits, and preyed on the fr^iJe form of Lady Caroline 5 
but she exerted herself; and where she eould not com* 
mand fortitude, she suhmitted to patience. At length the 
last vessels arrived from India, and the general ^me not ; 
but despatches rejecting the army were still looked for by 
government. To beguile the tedious time^ the earl pro* 
posed the party adjourning to his country «eat, leaiiving a 
servant in London, who should lose no time ia forwarding 
intelligence ; to this they consented, and the young ladies 
delightedly withdrew to a scene more congenial to their 
feelings. Here the goodness of Lady Gasoline had a field 
for the exercise of that benevolence which weaned her owil 
iieart from sorrow, while- it relieved the sorrows of others ; 
and here Barbara had an opportunity of seeing how nobly 
tibe wealth of a large income may be dispensed ; her gene« 
rous heart rejoiced in the extended means of good whicB 
was lately grantj&d to her father, and which she had not yet 
bad an ^opportunity of rejoicmg in, for mere splendour had 
little to engage a heart thaf yet languished in its widowhood* 
Their rides and waiks were frequently extended considera- 
hly^ and had included nearly every village within five or six 
mik^ ; but Lady Caroline remarked ohe day, they must go 
farther still, to include the circle of all her acquaintance ; 
and as Miss Sedge wood expressed a desire to see aZ/, the 
first fine moriting afterwards they set out for the village of 
Thorp, which included in its way* the temptation of spend* 
ing an: hour with Lady Egerton^ wIm> had long ere this been 
acquainted with the favourable circumstances in which her 
dear young friend's affairs now stood : after engaging to 
dine with her on their retum» Uiey proceeded to the en- 
trance of the village, where they alighted ; and Lady Caro- 
line giving her arm to Miss Sedgewood, bent her steps to* 
wards a neat cottage, in front of which was a small garden^, 
where two children were laid on the grass-plot, the elder 
presenting fiowers and cakes to the baby,- as if he had ihi*, 
dertaken tfie important office of nurse, though luixfiself was 
still young enough to claim the cares of m^ ^ 

/ 
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While the ladies stopped a moment at the wicket gate, 
to contemplate the lotely forra of infantine affection, Miss 
Sedgewood remarked, that there vras an unusual number 
ef people in the cottage, and she had an idea it was some 
grand festival. 

" Then we will not call to-day," saidLady Caroline; 
At the sound of their voices the little boy tooked up, and 
springing on his feet, cried out, as he ran into the house — 
*^ fif udder, . mudder, she is 'corned;- own lady is comed 
agi^in. 

** The urchin has discovered us, so we migh^ as well go 
forward," said Lady Caroline, stepping on to the cottage. 

A modest-looking young woman, neatly dressed in her 
holyday apparel, sprang to the door, and welcomed Lady 
Caroline with a smile that was instantly foHowed by a tear ; 
but there was equal happiness in both, and Miss Sedge- 
wood thought she had never ^een welcome so gracefully 
expressed. 

*' My good Sally, I rejoice to see you well," said Lady 
Caroline, ** but I fear I have broken in upon you at a bad 
t^me ; (waving her band to the rustic visitants to keep their 
places ;) I widi I had come any otheV dayi" - , * 

" Surely not, my lady, for this will ever fee the day, 
of all days in &e year,, I shall love the best, I be rerf 
sure." 

" It is your wedding day, I guess, hey, Sally ?" 
" Yes, ray lady, and what's more, 'tis the versary of that 
blessed day when you first came among us ; God forbid 1 
should ever forget it !" said Sally, again brushing a grate- 
ful tear. • . 
.*'Yes, my hdy," said a good-looking dark man, who 
had just took his youngest child in his arms ; ^' and when, 
two years after, you procured xny discharge, and I came 
home, I couldn't persuade her to be married till this day 
came round; aftd to tell your ladyship!s goodness. Ae truth, 
we have all been to brother WiU*s wedding this very nK)rn« 
ing." 

William^ with ' an awkward bow, now came forward, 
kading a blushing bride, who having never been seen by 
the fine ladies before, could not feel the ease in their pre- 
sence, experienced by those who -had been the happy par- 
takers of her bounty, and who owed every comfort they 
ei^joyed to h^ goodness ; but their conciliating manners 
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sooti relieved ber. Lady Caroline insisted on tasting their 
l^ride-cake— inquired where William's cottage lay ; and 
.by iiiany kind inqwiries proyed that interest in tbeirvaffairs 
fio dearly estimated by the humble children of labour : she 
theft begged the bride to tell her candidly if there was any 
way in which she could contribute to her happiness. The . 
young woman, looking her new-made spouse in the fece, 
hesitated. " Spe^k out to. her ladyship, Nancy," said the 
Lusband, ** if you have any thing to say, becase for why; 
it 4oes ber heart good to help every body: if it hadn't a 
been for she, ye know Thomas and I should have been toss- 
ing on the salt ocean, or may be laid down in the bottom, 
and sister there wearing ber heart away, instead of nurs* 
ing her own children by her own fireside, and the Qian she 
loves sitting by her. A very • great difference," added 
William, with a knowing nod, as he looked round at the 
hiunbler part of his auditory. Thus encouraged, the young 
womcin ventured to say, that her father's lease for his little 
farm was nearly out, and she had been told that Lord Elger- i 
ton was. going to take it into the park, which made her very 
imhappy, lest their parents s^iould lose their home in their 
old age. 

" Haven't I told you," said William, interrupting her, 
with an offended air, *'^that 1 will——" 

*' I know you will do any thing you can, my dear 
William ; but you knpw you told me to speak to madam, 
and so 1 did ; for I wa^ sure and certain that one word from 
tihe to any lord would settle. the matter at once." 

'* You are pei'fectly right, Nancy," said Lady Caroline ; 
** and depend upon it that my word" shall not be wanting 
in beha]f of your parents ; and wjth so good a landlord is 
Lord Egerton, there is little doubt of my success : buttave 
you no wants for yourself, Nancy ?" 

*• Oh )io^ my lady," said the bride, as her eyes shot a 
beam of tendemesg^ to her William, whigh dispelled the 
vexation that bad m^de a' transient .visit to bis generous, 
honest countenance. ' ^ , • 

The feeling heart of Lady Caroline w«rt not slow to n-^i 
tli«i language of untutored feeling, and a gentle moisture 
roso to ber eye as she said — " Well, Nancy, I will not i>)r- - 
get either you or your parents ; and may God grant Uiat . 
you may never know any contention with yoijr bu&brAV.JI, 
save which of you shall best fulfil your dutiei^, or pi -ve th'» . 
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sincentj of jour attachment.^' She then shook hands with 
Nancj, wished the partj a good mornings and retired 
amid a silent but admiring sense of grateful love and re- 
spect. 

All the way home, the ladies conversed on the sorrows 
and merits of Sally Handy, whose story my readers are 
already acquainted with, and in contriving some useful pre- 
sent for the new housekeepers. It was long since Lady 
Caroline had felt so truly alive to the Bweet influences of 
hope, or dared to bring home a scene of happiness, similar 
to that she had witnessed, to her own heart. Miss Sedge* 
wood perceived her happy friend was now allowing her- 
self to rest on the sweet visions of long-protracted hope, 
and she rejoiced in her happiness ; but it recalled forcibly 
the sense of her own situation, on which the sun (as far as 
regarded this world) was forever set, and that resignation 
only* could be hers — ^an involuntary sigh reminded Lady • 
Caroline of the melancholy difference now discernible in 
the fate of her she had often considered similar in suffering, 
and, she checked her own spirits. After spending a plea- 
sant day at Lord Egerton's, and pleading their little cause 
v^rj successfully with his lordship, they returned home. 
They did not find either of their fathers in the usual sitting^ 
room ; and. on inquiry, found fhat the earl had retired to his 
room, and Sir Theodore was either there or gone mio thfe 
grove — "Being, poor gentleman, <[\nie overpowered as it- 
were, so that he can neither speak nor any thing else/' said' 
the servant. : 

" Overpowered," said Miss Sedgewood ; " what tb yo»' 
mean ? is my fether ill ?" • • 

** Ye8, sure, miss ; but you know nothing about it ; and be 
said 'twas of no use sending for yeu ) you should be happy 
as long as you could." 

" Johnson, what w the matter ?" 

Lady Caroline, unable to sp^ak, could only look the SaQ[i€ 
terrible question. 

** Why, ma'am, toy lady, j'm very sorry to say that 
Dhron be come \ and it i^eems there has been an engage- 
luent ib the Ingees^ and poor General Sedgewood, it seems*^ 
ia " 

JUa^ Caroltne dropt senseless on the floor; Johnson, 
alartoed, exclaimed — ^**Not dead, indeed, my lady 5 1 dl* 
tot «ay hp was positive dead." 
• 10* 
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. <* Is b€ — my brother! — speak !— is he alive ?" - 
** I doubt not; there seems no chance of that." 
** How you torture me I tell me all, o/j— -i in&ist upoa 
it." ^ ■ 

** Why, ma'am, there was a terrible efigagemetit, anki 
the major, I mea& the generaT, though I knew him a major, 
you knoW) miss, and a handsome man he was ; but as I was 
^ , saying, he led on his troops like a hero, and carried fee 
/H , day; but it is supposed be fell from his wounds, as he was 
\^ I seen streaming with blood just before the conclusion of the 
v;^\i Action. His body was not found ; but the necessity there 
^ \was of burying the dead immediately, gives too much room 
^ «o suppose, that being disfigured with blood and dust, he 
') Was, in the hurry of the service, thrown into the genetal 
^ grave, as no other particulars have been heard of him." 
^ Lady Caroline was slowly recovering her senses, in the 
• aims of his weeping daughter, when Sir Theodore, eftter<^ 
ed the room : be saw at once the dreadful information wad 
given, and his sorrows were freely mingled with hers/who 
knew not till now how closely she had nurtured la her 
heart the* germ of that hope which was now reiit thus cruel- 
ly from her bleeding bosom ^ yet she was sensible of some 
' consolation, from beholding the father of her beloved 
Theodore thus sympathizing in her grief, and endeavouring 
to bestow the support her sorrows so much wanted ; but it 
was only in the depth of retirement her heart could gain 
fortitude to endure the stroke, since it was only there shtf 
could look up to that heavenly Father for strength to bear 
tjbe. burden of those sorrows with which he saw fit to afflict 
^er. 
. When some days had been given to the first demands of 
nature on this dreadful occasion, during which time the earl 
of Brooksbury had seldom appeared among the mourners^ 
he one day surprised his daughter, by proposing to remove 
her to his seat in Hampshire, as being, likely to benefit her 
health and amuse her feelings ; but he did not make aay^ 
proposition of this nature to his guests. «^ 

Sir Theodore observed, t&t he had flattered faimj^lf the 
«^1 and Lady Caroline would accompany him t<^ Yoifk^re 
for that very purpose. ^ 

v^ The eari '< was obliged, rery miieh obliged to his.d^ar 
friend, Sir Theodore Sedgewood ; biat the health dtlm 
invaluable daughter forced him to reROQQGe that pleasure ; 
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h^ knew the north air wafl bad for her constitution, which 
exactly resembled his own, whefreas the sea breeze would 
prove rettoratiTe to both."^ 

Lady Caroline, throwing herself into the arms of Mi^s 
Sedgewood, wept freely ; and the pitying eye of Sir Theo» ^ 
^re said so plainly-^" they ought not to be parted,'^ that 
the earl could not misunderstand its language ; he therefore 
observed, that the young ladies were evidently of great 
disservice to each other, by encouraging inordinate afflic- 
tion ; and that$ for his part, he was quite shocked to perceive 
Miss Sedgewood suffer so much from the claims so perpetu* 
ally made on her sympathy. 

In a few days these amiable women bade each other a 
kmg and sad farewell. 

Each of these exemplary daughters became to her parent 
ike tender solace j>f his age, and made up to him, as far as 
it was possible, the privations and chasms which every man 
io the decline of life must necessarily feel ; but there was 
a material difference in the success of their endeavours ; for 
-whilst one daughter was enabled to smooth the passage of 
life to her parent, the other, with the same views, equal t4ftn- 
demess, and more meekness, appeared to be the source of 
jnany a thorn in the path of life to hers* The matter stood 
thus. 

Notwitiistanding the seclusion in which these ladies efi> 
deavoured to live, yet their rank in life, their personal 
charms, and their well-known virtues aiid accomplishments, 
for several years rendered them, in their several circles, ob- 
jects of admiration ; and they were sought in marriage hy 
men of rank and respectability. On these occasions, t^ 
earl af Brooksbury, if the proposal accorded with his no* 
tlons of aggrandizement, never failed to demand bis daugh* 
ler's acceptance of it ; and when she told him that her 
h^art forbade the union, he became so fretful, peevish, and 
unkind, her existence was rendered burdenspme from his 
ill humour. On the other hand, when Sir Theodore repre- 
sented to his daughter, that *^ he should have much comfort 
hk seeing her*' the wife of some worthy man, who should 
become the protector he must soon cease to be, and irlio^ 
by adopting her name, might still preserve the memory of 
liieir ancient house,*' and she too replied, that her heart 
was whehncd beneath the wave thai destroyed feer only 
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love, the good man gave a gentle sigh, and said, be would 
never distress her by urging bis wishes. 

The consequence of <he earl's distressing pertinacity was 
tbis-r-Lady Caroline adopted the idea, that, notwithstand- 
ing the silence which still sealed his fate^ her beloved 
Theodore was atill living, and that her father was aware oi 
it ; and she was the further coi&rmed in this, from his po- 
sitryely insisting on her dropping all correspondence witb 
the Sedge wood family. This hope, however vague and 
groundless, was the support of her mind through miiny 
years of suffering, and was another proof how frequently, 
our successful sins beccnne our eventual punishers, since 
the consciousness of having been once duped by the earl's 
duplicity had awakened a suspicion in her mind, which was,, 
in fact, without foundation ; but which becanw the ground- 
work of that meek, but steady opposition to his wishes, it 
is not probable would haven taken place under any other 
circumstances. 

On the other hand, Miss Sedgewood felt it a duty and- 
pleasure to obey the wishes of a father, so xeaisonable in 
themselve», and offered to her witl;i so much delicacy. — 
Among others who sued for her attention, was the honoiira- 
ble Mr. Elland, a son of I^rd St. Aliens, a young man of 
mild, engaging manners, graceful, though slight in his per- 
son, generous and amiable in his disposition < but of delicate 
health, and relfred habits. For this interesting young man, 
Barbara felt a degree of tenderness, which she endeavour- 
ed to improve into that a^ection which might enable her to 
fulfil to him the duties of a wedded partner ; and as she 
bad every opportunity of cultivating favourable impresr 
sions, and the heart of a woman of sensibility could not . 
bavemany more engaging objects presented to her choice, 
the baronet had soon the satisfaction of perceiving that his 
daughter entertained a y^ry serious prepossession in his fa- 
vour» and that he had every prospect of seeing her perhaps 
nearly as happy as she could have been with him whd was- 
the object of a more ardent passion. Bui, alas \ there ap^ 
pears a fatality attending the loves of this excellent, but 
most unfortunate lady^ — the young man, who was devote (I 
to her in the most ibnd and tender manner, decli«),ed in^ his 
health as he approached the zenith of his happiness, and 
before the period fixed on for their mairiagft, he became faisf . 
adTanced in a decline. M pity was now addeol to friend- 
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sbip. Miss Sedgewood found herself more and more attach- 
ed to the dear being from, whom she was about to.be sepa- 
rated for ever ; and before the final scene took place, she 
was convinced, from bitter experience, that it is indeed pos- 
sible to love a second time, with all the tenderness, if not 
the violence, of a first attachment ; and so acute - were the 
sdfiefings she experienced from this second disappointment, 
that even herJather never could prevail on himself to lead 
her mind towards forming another engagement ; and he now 
looked only to the divine mercy to console the mind of his 
daughter, and teach resignation to himself. 

There were not wanting^ at that time of day, those who 
censured both these ladies, as romantic, affected^and ridi- 
culous, in thus suffering the disappointments of love to pre- 
vent them from enjoying the charms which state, splendour, 
and fortune, still iield out for them — *' Such lovesick airs 
they thought well enough in their teens ; but when a wo- 
man got towards thirty, 'twas positively silly to the last de- 
gree — * men would die, and worms would eat 'em ;* but it 
did not follow, that women were to pine to death after 
them, so long as others were left in the world, reBdy and 
wtlling to supply their places." Yet if either of these 
amiable women, duly considering this convenient doctrine, 
had taken to themselves a spouse, she would have said to 
her neighbour — " How true it is, that fickleness" and incon- 
stancy are the characteristics of women ! the most melan- 
choly fate binds not her heart ; the most awful vows im- 
pose no shackles on her conscience : let a poor man be 
once laid in his grave, 'tis all over wjth him ; he is forgot* 
ten, notwithstanding his merit, his constancy, and his mis* 
fortunes; the first upstart that comes in her path is accept* 
ed ; and -notwithstanding all. the parade of sorrow land sen- 
timent these sighing ladies have made, they are like the old 
proverb, and conclude, ^ tha{ a living ass is better than a 
dead .lion.'*' 

This was the way " s he used to talJMo heiLBftighboiiia'' 

th^ middle of the last century ; but she is so wonderfully 

improved since thei^ that, in a similar case^ she would 

h^e informed you not only of a lapse of sentiment; but, 

very t^vabably, a lapse of conduct in the ladies. In this 

cpse, '• Hwduld have been no wonder they remained. si^}<s. - 

so loj>ir, see fBg they looked ,upon themselves as yip^^^^ 

tijut; indeed, poor cre^turesj-they had been as goodV'^^^^^^ 

. .*/ as 1 ap* 

■-'■■/ 
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— for fier part sbe should be sorry to make reflections cm 
any body, in a case which seemed so very hard ; nor did 
she like to give ear to such things ; but certainly there was 
something very odd in Lady Caroline's being so long at 
Lord Egerton's ; during which time, to her own certain 
knowledge, for she had it from Lady Egerton's maid's sis^ 
ter's daughter, she never wore any thing but loose iporniiig 
gowns for six months, which had a very odd look with it» 
especially as she took a journey, rambling, nobody knew 
where, so soon after^ It must be granted. Lady Egertoa 
was the most correct woman in the world ; quite a prude 
indeed ; but prudes had often concealments of their owd ; 
nobody knew what had passed to herself in her youth, s« 
she might have a feiloi?^ feeling ; there is no saying how tfa». 
matter was ; but certainly there are people in the world 
who must suspect Lady Caroline, notwithstanding her sanc- 
tity and modesty," »»»v 

Then, as to poor Miss Sedgewood, '* she, poor thing, was 
barely eighteen, and the marquis under age ; there was no 
saying what might happen with two young people^ when 
there was no mother to take care of the girl. It al* 
ways seemed strange that Mr. Sedgewood should go dang- 
ling into Italy, and them places, instead of bringing his 
daughter home at once. Nobody knew what happened 
abroad ; but one of the men said — * His young mistress was 
very bad at Florence, with seeing a picture so like the mar* 
quis, that it made her faint on the spot, and she wouldn't go 
out again far a fortnight.' Weil, well, I scorn an ill- 
natured conclusion as much as any body ; but it is much to 
me if a miniature of the marquis wasn't the picture that 
touched the poor girl so nearly at that time. But,, how- 
ever, these things had best be forgot and forgiven ; only, 
when people set themselves up for saints, as it were, aod 
make a fuss about their constancy, and all that, one can- 
not help remembering these things. It was a happy thing 
poor Clland died when he did ; be was a poor creature ; 
and his gay wife* (for gay she 4s by nature) ivowii have led 
him a fine dance, if they had gone tojive in London," 

"Si^ch is the improved state of the society we Jive in, that 
the spirit which used merely to find fault with its ueigbbourf 
io . is now so obliging as to tnotke the faults, and pl^ce {\iqm in 
health as Ivmmodating a point of view, that we cannot be!p 
b6f(^« the p^em^ and wondering ^ the stupidity of our former 
advanced in a « 
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Wndness, which prerented us, in the common incidents and 
eveij-day occurrences of life, from seeing most wonderful 
iatrigues, most solemn contrivances, and most gigantic vices, 
which those, thus gifted ^ith this admirable second sight, 
never fail to observe. I cannot help believing mjself, that the 
optics of many of my good neighbours experience this species 
of divination, much in the same way that the inhabitants of 
the Highlands are said to possess theirs ; and as that is pe- 
culiar to the northern parts of the island, which thus pos- 
sesses a decided superiority over the southern in the art of 
Retelling, I do not see any reason why we should not 
claim to ourselves like honours in the art of mtttelling, 
which I therefore propose to consider as likewise proceed- 
ing from second sight ; and which, as being equally like with 
the other to proceed from the mysterious influences of bad 
spirits, may, with considerable propriety, so far as it is 
deemed '* a gift,'' be supposed a devilish gift ; and so far 
as it is considered an art, be called a. block art. 

We are told that the Highland seers, in the moments of 
the exercise of their functions, fall into various contostions, 
and evince terror of the object before them ; are sometimes 
flushed and sometimes pale, and seem willing to fly from 
the vision, which is, nevertheless, necessarily impress* 
ed upon their imagination ; so that they are evidently 
acting, and acted upon, by a power superior to their 
own, and, as they would insinuate, very opposite to their 
own will and nature. In like manner I have frequently ob* 
served that persons possessed with the southern second sight. 
with whatever anxiety they may hasten to reveal their ora- 
cles, and however evident it may be to all around them, 
that they are as full of inspiration as the Pythian priestess, 
and can no way rest, eat, or even breathe, till they have 
got vent for the foul spirit which is inwardly tearing and. 
consuming them, yet never fail to betray certain symptoms- . 
of uneasiness, or express thenrfselves in terms of self-condo- 
lence on being actually obliged to deliver that to the world 
which they are manifestly unable to conceal any longer 
than I have observed in the little circle of my neighboun 
which I mentioned in my first chapter, and who will, I well 
know, sit in judgment on every chapter of this, my .first 
book ; that whenever Mrs. Featherbottom sits In judgment 
'.n her acquaintance, she generally precedes her sentences 
* r;>thiee distinct fosses of the head, a long, and, as I ap* 
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. Aprehend, very painful t ension ef the vertebca e ; ^nd theU, 

^ /with ^a gal twang, quite'distinct i'rom the voice- wilfi' which 

V she inquires after your health, or invites vou to the breast 
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she inquires after your health, or invites you to the breast 
6f a chicken, she preface^ hec vision of vice by declaring 
— " She is quite sorry to say it, and ^really would not say 
it for the world, if it Was not proper that such wickedness 
should be discountenanced ;" and then pi:oceeds to say 
what it is plain she would not, or could not^ k^ep aa hour 
longer on any account. 

Before Lady Frances Stickerton commences her ope- 
rations, T observe that her eyes are affected with a certain 
\ disorder, which occasions them to dart out long, malignant 
^glances, as if to take in the sense of the company at one 
moment, and to see where their vulnerable parts lie in ano- 
ther, so that she may be enabled at once to wound the ab- 
sent, and cut th^ present by the same sally — thus she ad- 
dresses a handsome woman on the subject of some fallen 
beauty, who may thank her fine face for her present dis- 
honour ; and she tells the mother of a family, of thedis-' 
graceful, ruinous conduct of her neighbour's children ; yet 
«he too winces under the demon who commands her, and 
never fails to declare — 7" It makes her blood run cold to 
hear of such things ;" while she draws up her gown, strokes 
down her apron, and sidle^ Ja-jhe r nseat , as ii-heii chair_bpt- 
toro h ad been s tuck full nf pins witF the points, upw ards^ 
' poor Mrs Maxwell, without being possessed of the more 
malignant powers of the second sight, and who really re- 
lates mischief for sorrow's sake^ experiences the same 
symptoms in a milder degree ; yet she never begins a tale 
of slander without giving seyeral deep, doleful s^g hs. and 
appearing to turn her eyes inwards, as if to say — *' Ah ! 
there is sorrow enough in my heart, whatever there may 
be in those I am going to talk about.'* 

Violent flushing of the face, an unusual trepidation in the 
J^tongue, a quick tremulous motion of the hand or foot, and 
aa exclamation of — " I really have no patience to see such 
things l" and many other febrile symptoms, indicate the 
distressing sensations iexpericnced by both Mr. »nd Mrs. 
Parley on these occasions ; while an «ixtreme a^Jiiety to 
I speak, a distressing watchfulness of the eye,, a laiigvid list- , 
I lessness towards all around them, and an irritable resties- 
\ ness, ' contending with that listlessness in all that poocerrt? . 
\themsdve^i mark the nervous affection uncler ^v 
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Misses Robinson suffer when Ihe slan;dera romancia is upon | 
tkem, so different, and yet so distressing are its effects, so f i 
manifest its contortions. \ | 

In Mrs. Manby, I must allow the possessing demon is a / 
merry one; nor does he condescend to use any of the eter- I - 
nal apologies of — " For my part, I don't believe a word of \ 
it ; and / should be the last person to credit it ; but what \ ' 
can one do ? facts are stubboni things." — Or — ** I am sure \ "^ ] 
it grieved me to the heart — I was inexpressibly hurt ; but p , 
there is no denying it :" on the contrary, this lady boldly / 
promulgates ^vhatever she hears, with such emendations \ 
and comments, that two thirds of the edition may be fair- I \ 
\f considered her own ; and as she makes few converts to \ ^ 
her assertions, nor seems desirous of making any, but re- '. , O 
tails scandal for the simple pleasure of proving how fine an '\ . ^ 
opportunity her neighbours' errors afford for the exercise [^ 
of wit, volubility, and mirth, which is probably the reason ^ 
why she suffers less than others in delivering her opinions / V. 
and decisions. In the case of Doctor Cantharides, the ope- .' v 
ration of the inspiring demon is exactly the reverse; for] v 
although his bantling falsehoods seem to be a puny rkce,{ *^ 
and present themselves in a form so equivocal, being gar- / "a 



nished and tricked out with all convenient trxiih^^ yet he l^- 

- -" - ; - gi.r^ 

^pts, a circumstance which can only arise from a conscious- \ 



parts with them with as much difficulty as if they were 



ness, ^that although, like " the locusts, they are a pigmy / 
race, yet they go forth to destroy the land;" and it is^ im- 
possible to see the doctor settle his wig three times, by yio- ( 'A 
lent twitchings at the ears, draw up^ his mouth and t?hin, or 1 
witness the general cramp which purses his lips at the mo- } ^ 
ment of speaking, without being sensible that he suffers j^, 
equally with the Highland seer, who perceives a- proces- i 
sion of carf candles and shrouds, with his own bringing up | 
the rear, • « * / 

" Pray, sir, what have you done with the history of yd^j^ " 
grandfather ?" \, 

My dear madam, I was talking of my neighbours, and 
telling you their faults ; and if you have any sympathy in 
your nature, you must forgive me — it is one of those things 
v/hich ever detain people, whatever may be the urgiMicy of 
their business, from the woman of quality, who has twenty- 
seven visits to pay in one morning, to the poor gossip, who 
m^ets her neighbours at the baker's shop, when she is fetch- 
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ing a loaf for half-a-dozen hungry children ; what an^amaz- 
ing progressive distance is between them ! but they have 
one thing in common, one little propensity, which aUke 
marks them daughters of Eve-—" They only just stop to 
mention to one person what they have heard that is bad of 
another persot^, that is all." I will return now^ my dear 
madam, to my grandfather with all convenient speed ; but 
as he is now in the East Indies, which is a place at a very 
considerable distance, and, moreover, in his grave, a place 
we are willing to believe still more distant, I think we will 
take another volume for the recommencement of his story» 
which volume, I trust, will travel with amazing celerity 
over the remaining adventures of my ancestors, as I really 
feel impatient for the honour of presenting myself more 
immediately to the contemplation of my dear, patient, ac- 
commodating readers ; having always observed, that al- 
though people take pleasure in displaying the good parts, 
or the wonderful enterprises and dismal sufferings of those 
who are dear to them, yet they have a still greater com- 
placency in detailing such things as are exhibited, accom- 
plished, or endured by themselves ; and so great is the sa- 
tisfaction derived by such relation, that, in many instances, 
it supersedes even the pleasure of talking of our neigh- 
bours ; and it will be rarely found, that a confirmed egotist 
is a great scandal monger ; and though appearances at pref 
sent may contradict th^ assertion,- yet I declare, upon the 
honour of a Sedge wood, that so much more highly do I es- 
teem the former character than the latter, that it is my sin« 
cere hope, " to that complexion I shall come at last/' 
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Oh ! still be mla^the gen'rous wisb-»to btest 
And wipe the streaming tear from pale D]ptxtv^ 
Make keen-ey'd Malice hide her guilty head. 
O'er the dim mind bright TrRth her lustre shed. 
Celestial Freedom ev'ry charm unfold* 
And firm I ntegrity the F^ uphold. 
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CHAP. I. 

And tiiall I see hU face again I 

And shall I hear hi^ speak.? 
My heart ivith joys so wond'^ous faioy 

I fear the thing will break. Scotch Ballad* 

The earl of Brooksburj, after a long and T«f earisome 
confinement, slept with his fathers ; and after his sole sur- 
viving heiress had committed his remains to the family 
mausoleum, had requited his faithful servants, and paid 
many legacies he never left, and many charities he never 
ordered, afteij giving such time to the decencies of grief as 
were due to his relationship and her character, set out 
to visit her still dear friends at Sedgewood Park, that place 
on which her youthful mind had imaged all the charms of 
paradise, and where her maturer years had hoped to mee;t 
the meed of earthly felicity, as pure a? mortals can reason- 
ably hope to enjoy it. It was now wear eleven years since 
she had parted with those faithful friends ; and her corres- 
pondence had been nearly closed for the last six, ^ring 
which time she had been entirely confined to her father's 
room,' and interdicted all intercourse with a family, whom 
be used to stigmatize as the destroyers of his peace, and the 
encouragers of her disobedience. 

Now-a-days we all know that when young ladies have 
got a passion 'for calling each other dear friends, they never- 
fail to have, likewise, a most violent mania for scribblingji 
and these two violent impulses generally travel together,/ 
for it is seldom found that the friendship survives the cor-f 
resix)ndence ^ but with the ladies of other days, the thing we 
fifid was possible ; for though the correspondence died a^ 

11* 
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r violent death, the friendship, even ivithout this aliment, 

^^ould live and flourish. 
It is impossible to describe the tender emotions which 
I . i-iiccted these amiable women on this meeting, and with 
^1 what pleasure Miss Sedgewood led" her amiable friend to 
/jthe couch of him who had long nourished for her a truly 
J I paternal regard ; and often bitterly lamented that her fa- 
yj thejcj|fllmbin6n and peculiarities of temper hajd prevented 
his ^^oying more of her society. 
V,7 ^ir Theodore was still a handsome, fin© old man; his ^ 
figure igras a little bent, and many wrinkles were added to - 




good, was no longer that of the agile romp, for she was pos- 
sessed of as much en bon point as made the country people 
style her, not unaptly, a comely lady. The ravages of 
time were more visible in their lovely guest ; sorrow, more 
than years, had dimmed the lustre of her radial^ eye s, and 
robbed her cheeF ot j^SJI gses ; and a mid , herlSrown tresses ' 
were thr eads ot sinEerT ghite, spun by the cold hancTof early 
grief; T^ ut her form was st ill inimitably finp, and ^ffiO» 
and colow of her arms and neckmi ght have fop pw ^a^ode l 
[ in her mournins flfbilifae&tsLsbe 



foFlEejcuIj^or^^ Arrayed in her mourqjug fflfbiliijawtsi^she 

fav'« tTIeTaeaof her being a widow, to those who did not 
now her ; and never were the traces of that tender melan- 
choly, which beseems her who has lost her wedded lord, 
mofo strongly or more sweetly imprest on any human 
countenance than hers presented. 

The time, the talents, the affections of Miss Sedgewood, 
hadjjong been devoted to her father, and to the various 
duti«s her station in life now claimed ; with her active pur- 
suit o£ benevolence, she regained her spirits and established 

' her health ; and though she never could forget that some 
things were, and were most dear to her, yet stiU she was 
enabled to rejoice in the blessings which remained ; and she 
received the power of adding to the comforts of her dear 

- Lady Caroline, as one of the greatest Heaven could bestow. ^ * 
She soon perceived that the constitutioti^of her friend hadi -* 
been severely injured, not only by ber -sorrows, but ber*'*- 
long habits of watching by the couch of her sick father ; and 
having, from the same tender motives>made herself acquaint* . 
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ed with reedkinal restoratives^ she now seriously set herself 
to raise up, as far as it was possible, this beauteous ruin; 
and to complete her work, became desirous that the family 
should remove to the seaside ; and as Scarborough was at 
no great distance, the baronet, though now advancing to' 
his eightieth year, made no objection, observing, he was 
now supported by two daughters instead of one ; and on 
tuch pillans, even ag^ aiid infirmity might lean content^ 
Lady Caroline found herself considerably restored by 
tifte sea breeze, and still more by the attentions of her be- 
loved Barbara, who had the double satisfaction of perceiv- 
ing her father equally improved ; but not unmindful of the 
claims of her situation in life, she would not allow herself 
to return with thiese dear friends, though she promised her- 
self the pleasure of renewing her visit on the following sum- 
mer ; she returned to dispense blessings to all around her ; 
of her \i might be truly said, " when the eye saw her, it 
blessed her, and the ear gave witness unto her;" like the 
fra grant lily^ her pale cheek bowed down, yet shecTlEe 
o dours of paradise_ on all aroimd it. 

As it was not possible that the baronet could choose to 
travel far from his own seat, Lady Caroline could not press 
her friends to visit her ; but no sooner did returning spring 
second the w«hes of Miss Sedge wood, than she arranged 
herlafiairi^ and 9^aiii delighted them with her presence, 
which appeared to renovate the baronet, though he was evi- 
dently much more feeble than the preceding summer, and 
was undei: a decided necessity of declining their projected 
visit to the seaside ; though he urged the ladies not to 
give up this scheme, assuring them he should be happy to 
get rid of them ; yet they would not return his compli- 
ment ; and eacli, as they looked towards the other, seei^od 
to say, we shall have the sea always near us ; bat he wiy - 
not be always near us, /■» ' 

One morning, after a little raillery of this kind, the. vi- 
car of Fairhorough happening to call on Sir Theodore, the 
ladies begged he would have the goodness to excuse them, 
and supply their places to Sir Theodore, while they made 
some calls in their neighbourbdod. These calls were on 
the pc>ox,'and were generally made on foot, for Miss Sedge- 
•T«ood had too muth delicacy in her charity to intrude the 
appearance of wealth on. the children of poverty when she 
coutd a\oid it, and too much of that spirit, which shrinks 
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from observation at such moments, to suffer even her seiv 
vants, old and faithful as they were, to witness her actions ; 
they therefore rambled out, as if for a stroll in the park ; 
and had relieved one aching heart of a load of wo, and 
' were hastening to sooth the bodily infirmities of another 
child of sorrow, when they had occasion to cross the turn- 
pike road, which was dusty ; and a heavy stage wagon at 
«|t time coming past, they stood still, with their eyes fixed 
on the ponderous vehicle, on, which "York and Scar- 
borough" were written in flaming characters. 

As it _passed. Lady Caroline still looking after it, her 
friend inquired if she was wishing to engage a seat in it, on 
its "return, for Scarborough, as it appeared a very snug con- 
veyance for their projected expedition ? 

" I am looking," said the lady, " at the poor man in the 
inside ; he appears a foreigner, for his dress is a mixture of 
costume that indicates at once poverty and gentility." 

*' Poor thing," said Miss Sedgewood, " we will cross 
the road now, and from the next field we can easily come 
up to the wagon, for you see the road winds round it, and 
we shall see what he is ; I always feel particularly anxious 
to do a liltle service to a stranger, for I have lived enough 
in foreign countries myself to feel the value of little atten- 
tions." 

While she thus spoke, the wagon, which bad. been de» 
scending a gen$le slope from the spot where they were 
slowly walking, stopped ; the poor man alighted, and was 
seen to put something into the wagoner's hand, at which 
he looked, and offered it back ; but the stranger, after put- 
ting back his hand, turned to the right at a pretty brisk 
pace ; the wagoner looked after him for some time, and 
once or twice seemed on th# point of following him ; but, 
at length, as if he considered it* a better ibing to follow his 
horsfss, walked slowly after them. 

Female curiosity is proverbial ; and I have never pre- 
tended to say that even these excellent womeiv were with- 
out it ; when, as they met the wagoner at the bottom of 
the field, they both asked him if he knew any thing of th^ 
poor man he had set down^ &nd if he was a foreigner ? 

*' Why, madara," said the man, addressing iVifes Sedge- 
wood, whom he knew, " he be the queerest man J ever 
seed ; he's quoite a tatterdemalion loike, and still he's soa 
genteel somehaw, he s^ts a body ail of a wonder : I fun 
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him walkin ont road last niet, and I offer'd him a lift, for I 
thout be looked as thof he'd seen better days ; and I fun 
lie*d just cum frae Russjr, which is a grit way off; and he'd 
noa monny but queer sbillins like this'n, an -they wodn't ^ 
take it this marnin for pay for's breakfast, an monstrous mad 
I wor ; but 1 tuke care he didn't want for all that." 

*f You did right," said Miss Sedgewood, as she drew 
half-a-guinea from her purse, and oflfered it to the good-na^ 
tured wagoner. 

** Noa, noa,'" said the man, drawing back, " I thank ye 
all the seame, madam ; but I doesn't want it ; there be 
that does, and yeHl find 'em out, I'm sure, if they are to 
be fund. Here's the queer shillin as he geed me, an he 
told me nivver to gif it back to any body but his sel ; but I 
was loath to take it, very loath ; but sumhow he commainded 
me, and T was sich a fool I tuk it ; if I thout as how he'll 
want it, as pur as I luik, I'd a geen him a crown-piece in 
change for it, soa I wod." 

" The stranger seems to have won your heart, honest 
, friend," said Lady Caroline, 

" He has, madam, that's sure," said the poor fellow, 
drawing his rough hand across his eyes ; ** for I nivver seed 
sicb a man ; he ha been in aw sorts o' coontries, hot ati 
cawld ; an he's as broon as a Molotter, an goes wi a little 
limp ratherly ; an for all that he looks like a lard or a bar- 
rownite to my mind." 

While this conversation was passing, the object had got 
far on his way; and the ladies regretted that they had not 
checked their informer when he first passed them ; he was 
now obliged to run off; and they lamented, as many others 
have done, that they bad let slip an opportunity of reliev- 
ing one to whom they might have been of service ; as how- 
ever he had taken the road which led to, the park, and 
would probably pass close by the lodge, they hoped yet to 
hear more of him, if he were as distressed as their feani 
had represented him ; and conceiving it would be wrong 
to leave the relief they could bestow on one object to make 
what might be a fruitless chase after another, they made 
their intended call on a poor woman, to whom they admin- 
istered didicine, and every other help she wanted, and 
then r«tui'ned home the shortest way, intending to send a 
^ecvaut to watch the motions of the stranger, if he was to 
y^t iousiU in the neigbourhood. 
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Occupied with the thoughts this incident had given ride 
to, they walked silently along ; and were just entering tbe 
park by a private door, in the part where it was nearest 
to the house, when they heard one person say to another, 
at some distance — " Pray, friend, who lives at this house 
now ?" On looking towards the place from which the 
voice proceeded, they perceived, to their great satisfaction, 
the poor man leaning over the paling ; his back was to- 
wards them ; and he was speaking to a cottager, who wa$ 
coming from the house with a basket of broken victuals to- 
wards the gate they* were about to enter ; they both st<>od 
still, and heard the man reply surlily — *' Whoa lives there ! 
^hy whoa shud live there but his honnor ? maist beggar- 
foakes knows pretty well where Sir Theodore lives, I be- 
lieve, more's the pity, say I." 

^' Sir Theodore Sedge wood is an old man," said ti^ 
stranger, " if he be the person I have seen." 

" Aye, old enough to be easily tuk in by ony tramper's 
tale," returned the man, just then opening the gate ; and 
to his utter confusion seeing tbe ladies, who he well kAew 
would disapprove his manner of speaking of bis benefactor, 
he set down his basket, pulled off his hat, and held the 
gate open. 

*^ I am extremely sorry to find," said Miss Sedgewood, 
glancing her eye towards the basket, *' that this gate has 
been so long open to one whose ungrateful, churlish h^iit 
can not only refuse even the kindness of a civil word to a 
-fellow ereature he believes to be in distress, but can even 
dare to reflect upon the hand that has so long upheld him. 
Go, Benjamin, I shall not enter the gate while you hold 
it ; I must have some words with the person your manners 
have insulted ; but, depend upon it, these are the la$t\ ahall 
address to you." 

As Miss Sedgewood turned indignantly from the man, 
and Lady CaroHne was commenting upon the contrast of 
his manners with those of the wagoner, they perceived 
that the subject of his ill humour was advancing towards 
them, undoubtedly drawn by having necessarily witnessed 
Miss Sedge wood's reproof j before they had time to oh* 
serve on the singularity of his appearance to £ach odier, 
the man, with an air at once mild and assured, advanced 
towards them with a quickened step — stopt— looked ear- 
nestly at Miss Sedgewood, who was a little advanced, then 
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throwing the old militaiy cap he wore on the ground, said, 
JB a voice of great emotion — ** Pardon me, madam, if I 
ask abruptly, are 70U not Barbara, marchioness of Blan- 
dington T' 

*' I am Barbara Sedgewood," said she, starting with fear ; 
for tb^xe was a wildness in the eye and the manner of her 
interrogator that alarmed her; and. stepping back, she 
seized the arm of her companion, whose agitation even ex- 
ceeded hers — " My dear Lady Caroline," said she, " what 
shall we do ? this poor man — who ? — what can he be V- 

Tbe man sprung forward ; he gasped for breath ; drop- 
ping on his knees, he caught the skirts of Lady Caroline, 
and, unable to speak, looked earnestly in her face. Terri- 
fied at his manner, she yet gazed at bis expressive features 
without fear, when, suddenly clapping her hand to her fore- 
head, she cried, in agony — '* Speak ! oh, speak one word ! 
it M my Theodore 1" and dropt senseless in the arms that - 
were already clinging round her, but were, an instant after, 
as lifeless as her own ; while the astonished sister, bursting 
into a hysteric passion of tears, was utterly unable to as- 
sist, or, indeed, to comprehend the scene before her, and 
kneeling over both, was unable to assist either. 

The cottager, who had been sneaking away, beheld with 
pleasure a scene of distress which he hoped would enable 
him to regain the footing he had lost in the family ; and, 
again setting down his load, ran hastily to the house, 
and, by his report, brought speedy assistance ; even the 
old housekeeper, who was very aged, and moreover much 
afflicted with the rheumatics, would go herself to assist Xa- 
dy Caroline, and, notwithstanding her affliction, was nearly 
the first upon the spot. The moment she beheld her lady- 
ship, even in death, embracing a beggar-looking man, the 
fact that it could be no other than her young master, in- 
stantly rushed to her mind, and as the object she had long 
considered of the highest importance of any being on earth, 
she applied herself immediately to the care of him^ ob- 
serving to her attendant — " That women often fainted and 
came to again ; but a man's fainting was indeed a sad 
thing.*' The moment she could collect her scattered for- 
ces, the good creature insisted on his being carried gently 
into her owii room, and laid on the couch ; and having seen 
BliBfi Sedgewood far enough recovered to attend to Lady 
Caroline, she followed the stranger, who revived with the 
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motion ; but being earnestly entreated not to exhaust hi m- 
self by speaking, and assured by the good woman that La- 
dy Caroline would soon be well, suffered himself in silence 
to be removed by the astonished attendants, w^ho, though 
cu-dered by Mrs. Jenkins to take him to her own room, were 
told positively to enter by the hall door, as it was by Tar 
the most proper. 

At the moment the long-lost Theodore once more enter- 
ed the mansion of his fathers, the devout housekeeper, 
dropping upon her knees, audibly thanked God that she had 
lived to see fnis happy day. Sir Theodore and the vicar 
had already heard much bustle in the house, and their ap- 
plication to the bell for information had so entirely failed 
to procure it, that on their hearing the re-entrance of the 
servants, the vicar stepped out to inquire what was the 

V : matter. At that moment poor Jenkins was on her knees 
Y alone, as the men had carried the general into her rocnn, 

V ^ and the other party had entered by another door : the ap- 
^^T I pearance of the fat housekeeper was at this moment rather 

^l ludicrous than sacred, for though her warm affections and 
^^ sincere piety had induced her conduct, yet she had utterly 
y J I forgot she could not rise witliout help, for which she was 
\o l^aagling pretty freely when the good clergyman willingly 
! I accorded it. She told him instantly of the great 4iscove- 
'- ry ; but begged he would break it as his worship's wisdom 
should think proper to the baronet, as she should not wonder 
if the surprise was too much for a person so advanced in 
years, for she found it had affected her wonderfully. The 
vicar was so astonished, that he could not credit the talc, 
till he had himself seen the person professing himself to be 
General Sedge wood, and therefore hastened to the room 
where the stranger was stretched on a sofa, and who imme- 
diately recognising ArVn, tiiough he had not seen him for 
some years before his quilting England, soon put the joyful 
tidings beyond doubt : it appeared strange to tlie good vicar 
Ihat the general should recollect him, since he confessed 
himself, that without a very close examination, he could not 
return the compliment ; but he confessed that, 19 be sure, . 
dress made a good deal of difference. To wbich^tlie stran- 
ger replied, with a faint smile — " Tru'e,'my good sir r nor 
has the different manner in which our time has been spen^ 
made a less difference, I apprehend." / 
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Mrs. JeTikins here interposed, to entreat the stranger 
would take an anodjrne of her own making, and to give 
l^troog hints that the gentleman should be lieft some hours 
to repose, as she found he had been walking a]] nights and, 
had only just come from shipboard ; she accompanied these 
hints by darkening the room ; and the surrounding group 
obeyed her mandate, the clergyman hastening to reveal the 
tidings to Sir Theodore. It is probable that even the great 
bodily fatigue the general had recently undergone, would 
not have procured sleep under the extreme agitation of joy 
which he now experienced, if this friendly soporific had not' 
calmed the disorder of his nerves, and.caused him soon to 
lose, in placid forge tfulness, the delightful visions which 
still swam before his eyes, like the dreams of morning. 

Before the time when the good clergyman had opened 
bis joyful mission, the senses of the long-lamented wander- 
. er were steeped in forgetful ness, which proved a beneficial 
circumstance, as the happy, yet only half^believing, baro- 
Bet insisted on being led to his son immediately ;^of him it 
might be truly said» 

<* Joy seizMJiis withered veins, and one bright glegni^ 
Ofs ct ung su n s hone o n Eisj evem n^ hoii rS?* 

When he entered the housekeeper's room, his son was ex- 
tended on a couch, in a deep and apparently comfortable 
sleep ; the care of the good Jenkins had thrown over him i 
rich quilt, and his head was covered by a cambric hand- 
kerchief, so that the outward marks of poverty did. not as- 
sail the feelings of the good baronet, in the way expedenc-^ 
ed by Lady Caroline and his sister ; yet when the old man 
gazed on the time-furrowed countenance, and the white- 
ning locks of his soHt that son who had left him glowing 
with manly beauty, and blooming with health, when, for a 
moment, he considered what must have been the years of 
captivity, toil, and suffering, which alone could have kept 
bim so long from his country, and unknown to his friends^ 
his heart aink, and the drops of sorrow and pity rolled 
down his \^nerable. cheeks. As he still g^zed, the sleep- 
ing man smiled,^a$ if enjoying some imaginary bliss ; and 
io that smile the fond father more fully recognised the child 
of his heart, the first-horn child, who, graced with his mo- 
ther*s smile, had lisped the name of father, and left an ixk^ 
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>presston on his heart, neither erased by the cares, the sot> 
rows, nor the joys of half a century ; and as the good mam 
jraised his glistening eyes to Heaven, as if by an act of es* 
pecial gratitude, to register hk awakened emotion, he pre- 
sented an object for a painter to copy, when be nVould ex* 
press the language of' the devout high priest, *« Now Icjt 
thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation." 

When the general awoke, he found himself attended l^y 
^n old man he had known from a boy, and who, although 
not a very handy valet, was one of the most welcome hfe 
liad ever known : his own faithful John had dit^d in IndiA 
many years before, and had received from his kind master 
those attentions on his sick bed, which be was accu$tc»ned 
to bestow : the memory of John was revived on this occa- 
Eion, and the tribute of respect given to his virtues ; but 
how much had not the general to remember and to feel«-^ 
how much to say, and to hear S yet he could only feeL^^ 
In silence he beheld his fatlier, and pressed the venerable 
form that wept for very joy ; in' silence too he kissed the 
pale cheek of his Caroline, and gazed upcm her with eyes 
whose tenderiiie^s shamed the cold language of words, and 
Ifiocked the feebleness of its powets. 'The whole evening 
passed in silence, interrupted by gentle sighs, or trembling 
words, that were the heralds of abundant tears. 

But these were not the symptoms by which the same 
^emotion Wais manifested in the ancient town of Fairborough, 
which was no sooner folly satisfied of the truth, than its she 
-DSulricQ) bells, moire sweet than loud, were instantly called to^ 
/•proclaim the joyful hidings ; numbers running tbrou^ tire 
streets, made dii'ectly for the park ; and Mrs. Jenkins found 
a demand upon her cellars, which even their abundant stores 
could scarcely supply ; an immense!^ bonfire blazed, jovial 
huzzas resounded, and the whole country were assured that 
Ibe long-lost heir iii Sedgewood was restored to his coun- 
try ; and in every hodse for twenty miks round, jifaovas 
tilling her neighbour What had happened to him, before he 
had once opened his moUth on the subject, o^ any one of 
iiis family had ^en capable of saying, whence comest 
thoii ? ., - ' . ^ 

/One declared that poor Mr* Theodore had returned with 
a wooden leg, and all his teeth knocked out ; another in* 
•sisted that his arm wbs in a sling, and bis nght eye <:^SiVi^ 
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«d with a patch ; while a third maintained,' that though he 
bad hfe limbs, yet bis poor dear body was tattooM all over 
hj the wild Indians with black gunpowder; this gave waj 
to a wiser report, in which it was proved that the Persians 
had flayed him alive ; while others, still more, wise, de* 
clared that it wa« H)eyond any doubt that the Turks had 
used him the worst of all ; and every woman who was old 
enough to remember him; and every one who was young 
enough to listen, declared it was monstrous shameful, and 
pitiful, and wonderful, aad they would walk on their bare 
feet to s^e hiip, that they wqufd^ 

Accordingly, the next mornulj; the whole country, as if 1 
Btoved by one universal instinct, crowded to Sedgewoodl 
Park— *the nobility and gentry came in their coaches to \ 
welcome the general — the old and affectionate tenantry 
crowded to see the son of their good landlord — the poor to 
hail their future benefactor — ^ladies of his own standing, to 
$ee if he were half as handsome as be used to b^ — and 
Ifoung ladies, to see if he still could look like a lover — all 
the military in the neighbouiiiood pressed to see a brave 
man — the virtuous to show how they esteemed a good 
man — ancient families claimed afBpHy with him — ^lodem \ 
ones approached him to show how glad they would be to j 
claim it — and the great mob pressed to see something they f 
had never seen beiore. , 

When all this was subsided, and the first flow of feeU 
ing was gone by, Sir Theodore then said-^" My dear Th#, 
you have never told us where you have been, nor whence 
you came, during all this time that we'^have beeni led toi , 
believe you consigned to an undistinguished grave, thoogiK 
a very honourable one/* * 

***At the timfe it was. concluded, very naturally, by my 
countrymen, that I tell In the general «lM2gb4eT^ which, not* 
wjt&sianding our victory, %vas tbat^day very great. In the 
heB\ of the action, I had b^en led to pursue the enemy, in 
Cme particular, beyond the field of battle ; and having en* 
countered two men, had the misfortune to have my horse 
killed un%r me, so suddenly, that I fell with the poor aoi* 
. iqal, in such a manner as to have my thigh broke by the 
fall ^ f had received a severe wound, between my neck 
and shoulder, during the early part of tiie engagement, from 
the stroke of a scimitar ; and the loss of blood, together 
i{irltb the f^ain of the broken bone, a^d the utter inabitity 
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of extricating myself from my situation, made me alloge-. 
iher helpless ; and feeling what I believed was the shades of 
death gathering round me, I resigned myself to my fate-, 
and lay a considerable time in a deep swoon, at least so l 
imagine, as it was break of day when I became sensible of 
Iife» and found myself in the arms of so#e Hindoo women, 
who were bearing me on a sort of hurdle towards a tent at 
some distance. 

*' I found that the sword which I grasped in my fall, and 
\yhose diamond hilt was remarkably fine, had attracted thte 
attention of these women, and they were ipduced to re- 
move me for the purpose of stripping me ; v^en, however, 
ihey found me alive, their avarice gave place to their hu- 
manity -; they stanched my wound, laid me on a comforta- 
ble pallet, and attended me with the utmost care ; the 
fracture in ray thigh being what is termed a simple one, set 
itself, and has subjected me to a very trifling defect only. 
The husbands of the women whose humanity saved me, 
were in the service of the enemy ; and an armistice being 
now concluded, they unhappily returned home before I 
had been able to prevail on their wives to convey a letter 
for nae to the British camp ; and from the moment of their 
arrival, I was treated with all the severity of a prisoner ; 
and, "notwithstanding my weakness, heavy shackles were 
imposed on .my hands and legs, my food abridged, my 
clothes taken from me, and my kind nurses even chastised 
Hi ray presence for the pity they had show a me." 

As the general pronounced these words, he saw a deadly 
])djteness overspread the face of Lady Caroline, and his 
lister wept aloud ; yet each looked to him with an air of 
eager curiosity, that sought the gratification it dreaded. — 
The feeling narrator did not appear to notice this ; but his 
heart hadJtakext4hie-Alaraat-^nithTepfe^ing any further ac- 
count of sufferings which would shock them, he continued 
thus :-^- ... 

'Mt would only recall scenes^ I wish for ever to forget, 
if 1 were to relate the various attempts I made to bribe, or 
to soften my keepers, or the many useless attempts by 
which I sought to regain my freedom, and which only ri- 
veted those, chains which- were the more insupportable, l>fi? 
cause I wa5 not a prisoner of war, with the hopos of an 
exchange before my eyes, but merely the slave of caprf- 
cious robbers*, who were unauthorized hy their omi ^ovcri2- 
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tneot to detain me, and who, after persisting in their con- 
duct for some time, now dared not to restore me, lest they 
should be obliged also tb restore the property they had ta- 
ken from me ; and I am convinced would have murdered me, 
if they had not been prevented by the women, whose pow- 
er however could ^ot go to liberating me : at length they de- 
livered me over ta a distairt tribe, by whom 1 was convey- 
ed, still in shackles, through a track of country never per- 

. haps penetrated by any i^uropean before, and at the end 

. %>f our journey, sold by them to a horde of Tartars, who 
bought me uttder the pretext of using me as an interpreter, 
but, in fact, to learn of me the art of Bcitisb warfare ; with 
this barbarous race I traversed the immense territory be- 
tween the Indus and Siberia, bett^een eight and nine years ; 
every hour I was awake meditating. on the means of escape, 

. and thus preserving my mind from that utter despair, which 
the severity of my fate might otherwise have induced ; 
conscious that the All-seeing eye was still upon me, and ^ 

. that he * who suffered not a sparrow to fall to the ground 
unnoticed,' could trace my wanderings, and heal my sor- 
rows. 

" I was at length removed from this situation, by the en^ 

. gagement of our little troop with a band of Russian sol- 
diers, who took us prisoners ; butcoldly butchered all they 
had spared from the field, except myself, who>, being an Eu- 
ropean, they considered might become useful to them ; aud 
hope once more sprang to my heart, from the present re- 
lease I had obtained. During, our journey to the garrison- 
town from whence these troops had been scouring the coun- 
try, I Ttas treated with. some degree of kindness ; and hav- 
ing no doubt but that if I could get to any large town^ I 
should meet with relief from some English, merchant, I al- 
most-fancied the days of captivity were at an end ; but I 
was miserably disappointed, for on our arrival at the gani- • 
son, I was thrust, without crime on my part, or accusation 
on \heirs> into a mi serable^ prison, where the cold of the cli- 
mate, and the dampness of the walls, threw me into that 
state of rheumatic suffering, from which I suffered so se- 

. vereiy io England^ and which, undef the total want of eve- 
ry comfort, mUsf soon, have finished my miserable existence^ 
u once more female pity had not been deputed by 11^^- 
ven to relieve me." ' . - ' 

.12* 
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At this moment it might be observed, tha t the rosed is* 
j^acedjhe^UlxJn the cbe^k^of Lady Caroline ,' and t^ L 
^e^e med to be rather upo n tbefidggla ; but the general 
apjJSartlig io noiice ihis emorhOTtEnmleas the other, thongh 
his heart was equally flattered by both, thus proipeded ixn 
his relation : , 

•* The wife of the captain who bad succeeded in destroy- 
ing tlie troop of Tartars to which 1 bad belonged, accwn- 
panied him ; die had a child of great beauty and intelli- 
gence ; and as I am very fond of children, 1 had attach^ 
myself much to him, especially by making him little toys- 
of grass and bulrushes, woven in the manner I had seen 
practised by the Hindoo women : when I was put under 
confinement, the child found a great loss, and importuned 
his mother to let him visit me, to which she consented ; but 
it Was many days, before the captain, her husband, gave 
himself the trouble to inquire where his people had bestow- 
ed me, for his character was that of mingled indolence and 
ferocity, but too common with men of his class in the fri- 
gid zones, and tvhose souls appear to be composed of the 
fumes of tobacco and brandy, each acting by turns. Whe^, 
at length, the little boy got to my wretched dungeon, and 
perceived that I could neither hold out niy arms to embrace? 
him, nor even use my fingers for his amusement, he be- 
lirame exceedingly distressed ; and on his return to his mo-, 
tber, gave her an account which awoke all her compassion ; 
she procured my enlargement, and every thins which could 
conduce to my comfort ; and from the use of the Russian 
bagnios, 1 was restored to my limbs ; but my great distance 
from the capital still laid me under many difficulties ; and 
the state of warfare in which the country was engaged^ 
subjected me to allthe vicissitudes of suffering. At lengli% 
I had the good fortune to rescue my benefactress and her 
child from a stale of such imminent danger, that gratitude 
for their lives induced the captain to take some SLctiVe 
means for my benefit f and, under his guidance-, 1 was for- 
warded to Riga, from which place I worked my passage to 
Elsinore, where an English merchant took compassion on 
jne, believed my story, and paid for my passage to Scarbg- 
rough, and would have equipped me with clothes from kis 
own wardrobe, if time had permitted ; I had so' sinall a 
quantity of English coin.about me, that wbei) 1 set foot oa 
.my native shore, I found it iinpossibte to jiay hys^nj i^ft- 
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veyance, after satisfy ing the Hin^keeper (or my first refrcsh- 
xiietit, and my impatience woirfd not brook delay ; 1 there^ 
fore set out on foot, and walked inany miles without being 
sensible of fatigue^ for my mind was too much agitated to 
attend to the wants of my body, till they became nearly 
insupportable ; and tfct that refy juncture^ a kind country- 

' man ofifex^d me a welcome seat in his vehicle — you kno^ 
Hie rest, toy dear sir." 

** Ah, my dear The !" said the old gentleman, << you 
have tokl a long tale of suffering in a little compass ; your 
wanderings would have filled volumes, my son ; but I trust 
they are all at an end, and will now serve to amuse tber 
nremory they have once afflicted." 

"But there is one wandering, thank Heaven," said the 
general, «* Ihaveneverknown— my heart, ifear«« Caroline^ 
kus been ever stationary — in the lowest depths of misery, it 

. Ins sought solace from Uie thoughts of your love, and in the 
day spring of hop e , jyQu_kave given^the brightes t beam — I 
liave repoge d onjrour faith^T Save tnumpbed in you raf- 
fect ioirf^md HeaVen, in sparing you to my prayers, grants 
"nielEn earnest of happiness, cheaply purchased by the suf' 
lerings of more than twenty years of misery." 

•, The sweet tears of reciprocal delight, which trembled 
in the blue eyes of lady Caroline, told the enraptured 
Theodore how fondly she answered his affection, and 
how truly every emotion of her heart had re'ecfaoedi his 
own. / 



CHAP. 11. 

^ EnainoQir*d more, as more remembrance aveUs 
j "Withmany a proof of recollected love, 
\ ^riieir evening cornea kt latt aerene and mild. Tuoilsoxr, 

Says she to her neighjuatt, " What will this antiqaated 
^SroTTdvers 3o ? liveonseniiment and platonism K)r the 
test of their Jivesv whidi, to be sure, is all they can do. 
Rt)Or things^ orwill they be such fools as to marry at last ? 
^{^tme see; twenty-six, and seven, and- elev«a, and then 
^e three years he was in Italy— bless my life ! why the 
feneralis^wt fifty years old f and the lady will be en- 
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tering her fortieth year when her birth-day coQies ; ptettjr 
lovers, truly ! aad to h|ive sijch fine names too, Caroline 
and Theodore, applied tp such poor old battered soiUs-;-ivas 
any thing ^ver so truly /ijlicuious ?" 

Not hdtiievedi souls y Mrs. Sneerwell, only battered do^^te^r 

.when you have made the worst of it; ibr though their 

. souis had indeed suflfered many a year of sorrow, yet Iwb 

was there, and, let me tell youyjave ma kes a per petu^ 

JBH£t"g- ■ . ■ . 

^I can't comprehend you, sir." ^ 

That I can readijy believe, for wh^n we are too busy ifip 
fepatming the .many ,* failings in hunftin mature, we lose t^ 
power of discerning its many excellencies, for such, uji- 
dpQbtedty, the all- wise Creator still permits to iohabit 
, there : man, with all his faults, ^\ though sullied and di£- 
honoured, still divine," proves in various ways his power 
. of overcoming the evils of life by the superiority of bi^ 
. nature : and now the days of this long ordeal were pa^t^ 
the amiable couple before us ^und in themselves the powfsr 
to enjoy the mild evening of life, with tempered hopes aud 
moderated joys, not less sweet, because less vividrthan 
the days of yore. The Jong trial of constancy each had 
endured had perfected esteem ; and suffering each for th<> 
oilier had but confirrAed their love, since. we are aH apt to 
like that the best which costs us the most. Those arc very 
much mistaken who fancy that all his sufferings had made 
the general unlovely in the eyes of Caroline ; as to the 
lady, tliough pale and thin, sbe is at so fashionable an age, 
that it would be lolly to insist on her powers to charm ; 
*lis true, for a single woman, she is many years too old ; but 
for a married one, she is precisely the thing for our times^ 
at least, if not for her own. 

The fiiBt care of Sir Theodore, however, was to forward 
this business with all convenient speed, by renouncing his 
title and estates in favour of his son ; it was necessary, too, 
that the recovered general should pay his duty to his young 
sovereign, where h^ was most graci<kisly received, and 
where it was hinted to him, by the grieat man of that day, 
that he might, if he pleased, be permitted to enjoy the ho- 
nours, as well as estates, of the earl of Brooksbufyj on His 
marriage with the heiress ; but as it so happened that the 
gi^neral had a very great {)redilectioB for his own name, and 
no y^ry great veti.erati«ii. for the name of Brooksbury, and 
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was moreover not over partial to Lord Bute, he declined 
tbe offer altogether, well knowing that his gentle Caroline 
had no ambition bejond that of blessing him. 

As, however, this couple were not precisely w the same 
hurry to be married as those are who run to Gretna Green, 
it was near autumn's fall before the wedding took place,- 
which, at tbe earnest request of ^he ci-devant Sir Theo- 
clore, took place in- Fairborough church, to which Lady 
Caroiirie did not object, though she was an old maid, and 
lived at a time when ladies were not subject to ceding their 
rights before marriage, because they were thoroughly in- 
formed on the necessity of obeying their lawful lords for 
ever after ; she had, however, so much of the decorum of 
that day in her conduct, as to take care not to arrive at 
Mr. Sedgewood's house till the evening preceding her 
marriage, and to be accompanied by Lord and Lady Eger- 
ton, successors to the worthy couple we have so ofte« 
nnentioned, and Miss Littleton, the present Lady Egerton'e. 
sister. 

The present residence of Mr. Sedgewood and his daugh- 
ter, was a neat house, which had been, for nearly a centu- 
ry past, the residence of the second son, or the widows of 
the Sedgewood family ; from it the present inhabitant had 
removed on the demise of his brother, whose widow had 
ijccupied it, until within about two years, when her dea^ 
had left it uninhabited. The pleasure with which Mr* 
Sedgewood returned to it, afforded a striking contrast to his 
feelings when he quitted it, for he was then hopeless of 
seeing his son ; he was entering on the cares of a la^e es- 
tablishment, and the conscientious disposal of a large in^ 
come, .at a period of life, and in a frame of mind unwiHm^ 
to cope with the burthen; and unable to discharge its 
claims, Jie now retired to the first scene of his happiness, 
and awaitid his final summons to rejoin the fair spirits, that 
had illumined the morning of life, with piety and peace. 

To this place tbe general had ever been fondly attach- 
ed ; and as he silently paced the velvet lawn before the 
house, and darted an eye of tender solicitude through the 
long-avenue, down ,which the carriages must pass, he felt 
thankful that, after all his wanderings, hQ should be led 
tlirout^h so many dangers, to receive happiness, not only in 
hip own land, but on the very spot where he had bitth, sur- 
rey nded by the dearest of his surviving friends, and ble?^- 
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e)d with a sense of renovated health, and vigour of miad^ 
seldom found after so long a season of affliction — <' Surely," 
^id he, ^' this is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous io 
our eyea."« A sense of divine goodness is not only the 
surest consolation hi affliction, hut it gives the purest zest 
to pleasure. The general was now walking slowly up the 
avenue, pondering on the providential goodness which had 
led him to this happy hour, when, through the stillness of 
tlie night, he heard the carriages he so anxiously expecte*d, 
isoll rapidly over the hridge at Fairborough, which bespoke 
Ihem within a mile of him ; and in^ a moment after, the 
^weet b^ls of its church broke on his ear in joyful accla- 
mation ; the general dropped on his knees, and looking up to^ 
Hea.ven in silent rapture, glorified God for having permit«v 
ted him to live to that hour ; all remembrance of the past 
was lost in future bope, and present enjoyment ; and in the' 
sense of mercy and gratitude, the pangs of memory wem 
obliterated. 

As Theodore rose from his knees, he perceived the moo& 
in fu}l- glory, shining over his head ; he stept from the sha*^ 
dow of th^ trees to observe her more fully, aad perceived 
she was somewhat in the wane ; but her light was briUiani^ 
and her path without, a cloud ; he thought on the prophecy 
of poor John, when, twenty years before, her gentle raym 
had illuminated the dai^est night of horror he bad ever 
known, and he remembered then saying, with a sigh, ^* She 
is in the wane." At this moment, the first carriage bowl«> 
ed forward o'er thie ereen path ; he fie w to the door ; he 
f^elt the hand of his betoved fondly tremble in his own ; and 
the tender delight which throbbed in his heart re-echoed» 
^* '^^(Ibfiligh life mgy bg^injls vjr^e, ^t lojplifee cmw-i^^t 
ja h^jneridlan."^ ^^ "^^ 

You may UBink what you please, ladies ; but if you da 
not admire- my grandfather, you may be very dashing, ve-. 
py knowing, very quizzing, nay, even very sentimental, ve- 
vy lackadaisical, very romantic and /novel istic, but depend., 
upon it,* with all this, you know nothitig of love, as a sub- 
lime and virtuous emotion, an ennobling and endearing prtn- 
eiple, n<8r will you ever be able to comprehend the innume^^ 
vable beai^ties in the song of Darby and Joan, for which I 
am extremely sorry, for 1 heartily wish every young lady 
pf my acquaintance to undeTstaaait^ and every married ^^^ 
iijr to experience i^ ' * . - 
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^*Lolrd, what a bor^the man is with bis prosing!" — My 
•<iear madam, 1 have very nearly finished both the chapter 
and the histoid, and have given you as small a quantity of 
digression and animadversion, as any new author can pos- 
sibly be expected to do. I consider my conduct, in this 
respect, ^s particularly amiable, because it enables you to 
lay me down at the end of the first story without taking me 
tip again; and though I flatter myself, of course, that this 
^ill not be the case, yet I consider it an act of liberality 
on my part ; and as I set out with telling you that I must^ 
give tiie history of my famify, as well as my own, you cai^ 
not say I have deceived you, in thus^ venturing to bring 
before you a man* whose ** like you will not often look up- 
on," tbough he did not marry till he was forty-nine years 
and six months old ; but as he is now drawing on his high- 
topped white gloves to go to church, let us finish the chap- 
ter, by attending him there ; ^twili, at least, be a novehy, 
you know, my dear ma'am, to see a country wedding fifty 
years ago, though very different from the admirable Sir 
Charles Grandison's with the beautiful Miss Byron. 

The bride was drest, without hoop, in a white satin night- 
gown, which was made op^n at the shoulders, and fastened • 
at the chest by a diamond broach, and her Waist was encir- 
cled by a girdle, enriched by the same valuabFe stones, 
smaller wreaths of which looped up her sleeves a littte 
above the "elbows, thereby displaying the inimitable sym- 
metry of her hand and arm ; ov«r her neck was thrown a 
capuchin of the purest ermine, and on her head she wore a 
hood and lappets of tlie finest point, ornamented with a dia- 
mond <:rescent. She was supported by Miss Sedge wood, 
who wore a purple velvet robe, embroidered in rich silver 
points round the bosom, a silver girdle to correspond, a cap 
«f the same, with a rich bouquet of pearls in the front, and 
a whfte satin mantle ; and whatever the Misses x)f the pre- 
sent day may think, it is on record in Fairborough, that thfi 
bride looked Hke an angel, and the bridemaid like a queen ; 
the other ladies were robed in white tissues, trimmed with 
^ble ; and the bridegroom appeared in a suit of dress re ^ 
gimentals, with a hat ornamented by a diamond loop, and 
a plume of m^lk-white feathers. His venerable father exert- 
ed himself to act as one to the bride ; nd it is not uncfa«h- 
Titabie to «ay, he was the only father she had ev^r known 4 
*' not k$s enraptured than t^ happy pair,'' his eyes sw^m 
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with tears ; and his fervent benediction bespoke the ardent 
sensibility which was yet unchilled, though eighty winters 
had shed their snovts upon his brow, and. many sorrows 
pressed heavy on his heart ; but tbcy had been sorrows 
soothed by religion, and endured with patience, unaJlied to 
those tempestuous passions which most effectually rend the 
heart, and destroy the constitution of man. 

On returning from the sacred cere;nony, the party met at 
ibe park many of the surrounding gentlemen and their fami- 
lies; but scarcely had they welcomed the friends they expect- 
ed, when Sir Theodore was delightfully surprised to find 
himself abruptly seized by a lusty hale-looking elderly gen* 
tleman, who announced himself as an old friend ; and pre- 
senting hft lady, and two fine young women, her daugh- 
ters, demanded to be recognised as Sir Thomas Frankland. 

The unfeigned joy this accession to the party diffused 
through it, was both felt and expressed very warmly ; the 
baronet pretended great offence at not being instantly 
known, saying, a few years couldn't make much difference 
in an honest fellow, who had lived at his own seat, loved 
his own wiie, ate his own mutton^ and drank his cAyn claret, 
though it might make a good deal in an outlandish, runaway, 
who had been baked under the torrid zone, withered under 
the frigid zone, and crept home again without blood in his 
veins, or marrow in his bones. How long the baronet wbuld 
have continued his raillery, I know not, for the bridegroom, 
who had literally so picked up his crumbs as to look hand- 
some enough to bear joking on \^tj freely, at this moment 
singled out an object in the park, from the many hundreds 
who were making merry there, and interrupting Sir Thomas 
with a' slight apology, he fiew out of the house, and ad- 
dressing the person in question, said — " Pray, friend, have 
you any recollection of me ?" 

'* Yces, sir, its loike I have^— -no offence, I hope ; but 
yeer face is the same face I saw three months back under 
an old cap ; but, thank God, its a little plumper, and not 
quite so broon, I think. "^ , ' 

*' My honest friend, I have, since then, been from homcj 
or I should have sought for you ; but as you must undoubt- 
edly h^ve heard who the person Was to whom you had 
been so serviceable, I am surprised to find y^u never called 
at this house, where my father would have been happy to 
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have received you, more especially as I told you to keep 
the coin I gave you, till you returned it to me." 

" Why, sir," said the man, ** I did hear, to be sure, 
that y6ur bonner was commed back in a queer kind of a . 
way like, and my mind misgived me whether you mightn't 
be the very man I had geen a lift to ; but I made a joomey 
totb sooth soon ai\er, an I was tuke with a fever an con- 
fined a long time, as your bonner may see ; an when I got 
back hoame, Ikings had gou very badly, an I've had a deal 
to du to bring *em boot again, or else, I cannot but say I 
long'd i' my hart to satisfy mysel, specially becase I har4 
your honner's sarvauts had quired a many times why 1 
wasn't, on thef road as usual; soa, thinks I,^-day's m^P'' 
thne ; I can have a chance as well as other foak, and may- 
hap I may see whether his honner's woife be she thatlook- 
l^d so white like when she stopped me to talk about him ou 
the road; an. sure enuff it was, for I got a glig of her 
through yon window at the varry time your bonner spied 
tne — no offence, rhope ?" s 

" I am not offended ; but I am hurt that I was not ac- 
quainted with your illness ; I have been to blame, not 
in forgetting you, but in allowing myself to defer the time 
of seeing you : give me my shilling in exchange for this 
purse, and inform me to-jnorrow in what way I can serve 
you better." 

The man took the heavy purse with a lively expression 
of gratitude in his eyes, yet a reluctancy in his hand ; but 
as he pulled the coin out of his pocket, he returned, with 
an air of sorrow, tl|e pledge of recognition, saying-^" To 
be sure, sir, I be gon down in the world since I took that, 
and I have a woife and two bairns ; it therefore comes very 
welcome just 'now ; butT hopes your honner doesn't think 
f wants to be pead for a bit of a koind turn to my fellow 
creatures'"?^' 

" No, my good fellow ; on the contrary, I perceive that 
youj mind is only too generous, and your spirit too inde- 
pendent for your situation in life : I see you have a. liking 
tor this little coin, so i beg you will keep it as a proof of 
Wiy regard for you i the money you shall carry to your 
wife ; but this q^eer shilling, as you called it, must be the 
boud of frifcudship between you and me, and remind us 
both of the circumstances under which we met." 

vo^, 11*. 13 
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The man replied only by a silent tear, andean eye -beam- 
ing with gratitude and pride ; so true it is, that minds are 
sometimes cast in a mould by Nature herself^ capable of 
the finest sensibilities. Sir Theodore determined that the 
first act of his new station in life should be to place this 
man in that humble independence he was so well calcula* 
ted to adorn. 

The severity of the following winter was observed to 
have a decided effect on the frame of the good old gentler 
man ; and, on that account, Sir Theodore did not remain 
long in the metropolis, a circumstance desirable to his lady, 
because she wished much to be near Miss Sedge wood, and 
^id not finithat the charms of a " Winter in Jiondon" re- 
paid her tor the loss of that society which had been so 
dear to her in the country. It was however necessary to 
stop some days at her own seat in Staffordshire, where their 
presence was the signal for joy and admiration ; they re- 
turned td Sedge wood Park in April, and the appearance of 
Lady Caroline indicated the probability of her remaining 
there some time. Mr. Sedgewood was now become weak 
and languid in the extreme ; but his mind and bis heart 
survived the infirmities of his body^ and in the prospect 
of seeing his son a father, he appeared to enjoy the on\y 
remaining good Heaven could bestow ; but this very emo^ 
tion probably hastened his departure, as he only survived 
the return of his beloved son three weeks, when h^ gently- 
sunk into the sleep of death, in the arms of that affectioa- 
ate daughter, who had been to him a supporting angel, 
and who fondly clung to him, with increasing affection 
and vigilance, to the last moments of his- existence, and 
wept over his venerable remains with a tenderness but sel- 
dom equalled. 

. The birth Of a daughter first led Miss Sedgewood to the 
park, and taught her to partake the bliss of the teippy pa- 
rents; this >vas, however, a pleasure not purchased with- 
out alloy, for the health of LadyCaroline was long so ex- 
tremely delicate, th^t her anxious husl^md might be kideed 
said to '^ rejoice with trembling," and there werd times 
when solicitude arose to agony ; and when he found in these 
awakened fears that truth he had onCe anticipated, ^^ (igj^r 
IQud^ the jRufe is dearer than th e brid es" 3fie was ^ain about 
to become a mother ; ancTher health appeared so inadetju^ie 
to the trial that awaited her, that his heart sunk within blm 
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at the prospect before him. He was past the age when 
hope arrays expectation in the colour. of our wishes, and 
paints the future as lovely as it is too often deceitful ; and 
the depression of his spirits wfts such as almost to make the 
eril it feared. But tbe mind ^kiady Caroline wa^ as 1 
firm as her manners were gentle , she saw the trembling / 
anxiety of her bosom's lord, and she called all the powers/ 
of religious fortitude and pious resignation to her aid, ne-i 
glecting no means of fortifying her health and spirits, and J 
hj inddging her own hopes, awakening those of her idolizJ 
ed partner : this conduct, the result of enlightened faith and 
native energy, excited by cheerful piety, was blest in the 
issue. Lady Caroline presented the enraptured father with 
a lovely boy, who was the harbinger of health, and all the 
delightful o^ccupations of maternal love to his mother, who, 
dfter his birth, recovered, in some measure, the bloom of 
youth, locieased in her size, without losing the gracefulness 
of her figure, and^ was allowed to become a handsomer wo- 
man than she had been for several years. 

Doctor Johnson has observed, with great truth, that ypung 
couples are fondest of each othei^-<>old ones of their chil- 
dren ; this couple might be truly said to enjoy and to cbni- 
monicate both these species of affection, in a very uncom- 
mon degree, so that it was not possible, without going to a 
direct breach of truth in all its parts, for " her to say one 
Uiing to her neighbour,'^ which indicated the slighlest de- 
ficiency in their connubial bliss ; the manly affection, the 
dignified tenderness of Sir Theodore, were only equalled 
by the noble submission, the confiding love, the unobtru- 
sive fondness of his Caroline ; and even the doating admi- 
ration each evinced towards their lovely and p>.x)mising*off- 
spring, never made them, for a moment, forget the still su- 
perior claims which each had on the other. Sorroi^ and 
time,* those awful monitors of the human heart, had so cor- 
rected those little absurdities, or trifling petulancies, which 
^refi tbe best concocted natures will at times display in 
the mormng of (ifov that a perpetual stream of peace and 
ghk4ne$9 solacied their* evening hours, never disturbed but 
by ^e trifiing irregularities of infantine error, whose ^ tear, 
foigot as soon aa shed," served only to inform them there 
was a state of blisl, even more perfectthanthat which they 
^Bjoyedt 
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As a tribute of respect for the beloved memory of Lord 
IVederick Ingjebjr, the heii* of Sir Theodose Sedge wood 
' received kis name. When this boy was about six years 
^Qid, the peace of this happfr circle was disturbed by the 
/evident decline in the iMJ^h of Miss Sedgewoofl> who was 
' recommended to try a ^Emer climate ; and as she was now 
^t that period of life when her father had experienced much 
benefit from the air of Nice, she was induced to ^ry it.— « 
The baronet kindly accompanied her across tbe water ; and 
soon after his return, had the satisfaction of hearing that 
she was comfortably settled, and had even the pleasure of 
renewing some of her early connexions ; but he observed* 
with pain, that this journey had renewed also those painful 
remembrances of the departed, whose effect he knew but 
too well how to appreciate ,* aDd he could scarcely help la* 
menting, that the constancy, which was a peculiar and cha- 
racteristic virtue in the Sedge wood family^: shoukUhave so 
often been accompanied by sorrow. From this sympathy 
in his sister's feelings, he was happily withdrawn, by the 
cares incident to him as a father, whose delightful task was 
now every day pressed upon him, by the opening talents 
and graces of his blooming offspring. 

Adieu, my dear madam ; rf you are inclined to meet m^. 
again, I flatter myself, that in tracii!ig the history of Frede* 
rick Sedge wood, though much less singular than his father's, 
you will not be displeased, though you should find the cha- 
racter of the man, rather than his adventures, the tfaemct 
of my next story. It is with the heart and the conduct 
you and I have the most to do, madam ; for we can love 
the one, and imitate the other ; whereas ■ ■■ 

" If they deserve estimation, sir." 

Estimation, madam ! he was the most noble, amiable^ 
simple, enlightened, and exalted of human beings — you 
will excuse my warmth ; he was mj father, mad^m ; an4 ' 
if you do not love him, by the l ove-like beanfo jmy grand^ 
inothet!s blufije yes , t hough you may^ be as youn g as Hebe, 
beautiful as Veniis, i could 1ovq> my aunTl 
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CHAP. III. 



I** Love iuthtt^drop Hsgven |n baxcu^as Jhron 
To nuJcfl the naoteoos draagtit oflife go down.*^ 



throwBj 



Caroline and Frederick Sedgewood were both brought 
up by their parents, who, being elderly people, bad no- -^ 
thing better to amuse themsglye|_ivith ; ^nd though ^* she 

^oflen said to her neig hbour|;|^{fe poor children must inevita^ 
bly be spolled7 tnat the gtn could not fail to be a dowdy, 
and the boy a milksop, yet, in spite of these prognostica- 
tions, it so happened, that although Caroline blushed some- 
times, " when wounded at the deep regard she drew," yet 
she was never awkward, that her person was elegant, her 
manners unconstrained, though timid, and her beauty blend- 
ed the happy vivacity of her aunt's features, with the pla- 
cid dignity of her mother's ; while her mind, without per- 
haps the strength of either, was endowed with all most 
prepossessing in each. Frederick, so far from betng a 

. milksop, fit to be tied to his mother's apron strings, was 
active, high-spirited, and courageous in his pursuits, gentle 
and conciliating in his manners, possessing an ardent, yet 
penetrating mind, an acute comprehension, and solid judg- 
ment, strong passions, but controlling reason ; the iuforma* 
tion of man, and the ingenuous simplicity of youth, were 
in him singularly combined ; sinr^e it can rarely happen 
that the wbole powers of such a mind as Sir Theodore's 
can be applied to the sole purpose of educating a son /how- 
ever desirous he may be of undertaking thje task ; since at 
no other period of his life could he, with propriety, have 
withdrawn from the activity of public avocations demand- 
ed by his situation. It has ever been observed, that the 
tenderness evinced by grandsires towards their second off- 
spring, proves more indulgent than was shown to their own 
CQildren, and is generally deemed injurious, as it often 
clashes ^ith the authority of the parent. In my father's 
case, this species of indulgence was naturally experienced, 
as his father was #f the age a grandfather, in the common 
course of events, ^'wourd hav« been ; but his moi^ of exci- 
liug the confidence of his child interposed with no other 
authority *, be was therefore never suspected of yielding to 

13* 
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weakness instead of reason, the cornmon accusation of 
grandfatbei^, a suspicion he could not indulge from the 
conduct ^f any person about him, since he found such a 
univ§fsal deference paid to the talents of his father, whose 
tr^els, and various situations in life, had combined with 
nature to give him a marked superiority, that he never look- 
ed upon his instructor and guide as an old man, further thaa 
to increase his love and veneration for him. 

A pleasant intercourse had ever been kept up betw^Q 
this family and that of Sir Thomas Frankland, whose daugh- 
ters were both married in England^'^and when Carolina 
Sedgewood was about seventeen, the^fdest of these ladies^ 
DOW the honourable Mrs. Walsinghanl| pressed her parents 
so much, and so kindly, to permit her to spend a few months^ 
under her care, in London, that they were at length ior 
duced to consent, though they felt it to he the separatioa 
whicli might probably be only the prelude to one of a 
longer date ; yet, as their .daughter roust go into the world 
some time, and could not enter it under the auspices of a 
more amiable and respectable woman, t^ho united the vir- 
tues of the matronly ch?.'^cter with the vivacity of a fash- 
ionable one, they considered it a duty they owed to their 
child, to permit her the enjoyments suitable to her age and 
rank; and to this plan tbey conceded the more readily, 
because their much-loved sifter had announced her inten- 
tion of returning once more to her native country^ and 
proposed meeting her ni^ce at the house of their mutual 
friend in London ; so that Caroline was thus likely to ex- 
periencef the benefits of a double guardi^ship on this mo- 
mentous occasion ; and under even this protection, the heart 
of the tender mother palpitated with anxiety, on the prospect 
of sending her into that world of which she had herself 
seen little comparatively, '^et from wfaicb> she had sofiered 
much. . 

Fr^deriick undertook to escort his sister to Gra«tbaro, at 
which place, Mr. and Mrs. Walsingham kindly gave thetf 
blooming guest the meeting. Caroline had parted from, 
her parents with a41 the sensibility of a young and tender 
heart ; but expectation of pleasure, the amusement which 
variety never fails to inspire, and the kind attentions of 
her brother, had succeeded in dissipating'her sorrows; sind 
she met her friends with a face so glbwing with ycvuHk, 
beauty^ and iapocence, <a8 toiexcite their warmest &dmira^- 
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tkm ; but when she parted from the dear compatiion of her 
childish sports, the brother to whom every thought and feel- 
iag of her heart had been imparted, she felt the severest 
pain ; and the lovely relatives were torn from each other, 
dissolved in temporary sorrow. 

Plays, operas, 'balls, routs, and lovers, soon succeeded 
to tiieir usual influence on the lively Caroline ; and every 
letter received for some time by the delighted parents, 
evinced the pleasure she enjoyed, without deducing from 
the sweet simplicity of her character. At length she spoke 
of the arrival of her aunt, for whom she confessed she had 
not hitherto, felt the predilection she ought, having under- 
stood that her aunt, Mrs. Barbara Sedgewood, was an old 
maid, and that all old maids were very cross people ; on 
the contrary, her aunt appeared quite as good natured aa 
hl^r mother, which was, she understood, caused by living 
so long in France, which must be a charming place, since 
it made old women as agreeable as young ones. 

The heart of this good aunt was not long without experi- 
encing some of those fears for her niece, which, though very 
sliffhtiy expressed, tended a little to revive her prejudices, 
and therefore prev,ent that unbounded confidence, which, 
to a heart so ingenuous and unguarded as Caroline's, might 
have been invaluable. A new visitant had lately appeared 
at. Mr. Walsingham's, in the person of Lord Viscount Bpr- 
Fowdale, a near relation of that gentleman's, who was jdst 
returned from the grand tour, and who could not be said, 
like many of his countrymen, to have travelled for nothing,, 
since he had added to a fine person, many of those graces 
which were perhaps best acquired by mixing in the society 
of foreign courts, (as foreign courts stood then,) and many 
of those vices, which native parts and industry may ac- 
quire, without visiting any court at all ; and while his man^ 
ners were specious enough to deceive an older head thjin 
Caroline Sedgewood's, he was capable of vice, to which 
she was so utter a stranger, that to have attributed it to any 
human being, would have appeared to her an atrocious 
falsehood ; but to think of charging the amiable Lord Bor*- 
rbwdale with it, would have been, in her eyes, sacrilege at 
least. . ** " 

Two ytAis men of rank, both amiable and worthy, 
tboui»jb of diljferent descriptions, had sought the favour of 
tbU lovely girl; but, at her entreaties, ha4 discontinued 
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their addresses, without engaging her father in their behalf ; 
the latter of these had been known to the viscount abroad^ 
and had enjoyed a preference in the ejes of a certain ladjr^ 
which, though unsought for bj him, had nevertheless exci*" 
ted the pique of Lord Borrowdale, who could not readiijr 
forgive even an act of unintentional rivalry. The beautjr 
of Caroline first drew the viscount's attention ; but he con*- 
sidered her too mere a country girl to engage him further^ 
until he perceived the devotion of the lover alluded to ; aod 
from this moment he determined, if possible, to supplant 
Attn, though without forming any positive designs as to what 
he should do with her,« matrimony not forming anjr part of 
his system at present. 

It was easily perceived by aunt Barbara, that Caroline 
was but too fond of the insidious Borrowdale ; that he 
Wfu insidious, and, as jbe feared, unworthy of h^r niece, 
^ had too little doubt, from many concurrent testimonies, 

fiven by circumstances rather than persons; for Mrs. 
edge wood, as shja now called heiself, though she would 
not listen to what she said to her neighbour, yet felt it a 
duty closely to analyze the disposition and conduct of him 
to whom such a prize as the innocent and lovely Caroline 
must be given. She had remarked in the^eye of the vis- 
eiHint) ttt some times, the haughty glance of pride, and, at 
ftt|ier$y the licentious beam of libertine effrontery j from 
^i^ own conversation, she learnt that bis associates in France 
were QieA considered the tnost profligate among the noblesse ; 
ajid she could not bear to think that a jewel, so nurtured bjr 
parental tenderness, and so endowed by the partial hand of 
nature, should be wasted on the selfish heart of a spend- 
thrift, miser, or a brutal voluptuary ; and, without assigning 
ber reasons, she urged the parents to recall their daMgfateCi 
adding her own earnest desire of revisiting Fairborough. 

'T}m desire was given to Mrs. Walsingham as the reason 
wliy Caroiifte must visit Sedgewood Park sooner tb^n ori- 
ginally had been proposed ; and it did not prepossess the 
young lady more in favour with her aunt ; and though she 
did Jiot cavil at the decree-, yet she was evidently hurt 
hj it. 

When Lord Borrowdale understood that Caroline wai 
going to be removed so soon, he was somewlwt surprised 
to find that she bad really got more hold upon his heaii th^A 
it was his intention any person should ever possess ; but ^s 
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it was t^asier to put the flame out, in bis opinion, by the 
regular course of things, than endeavour to extinguish it hf 
reason, or philosophy, he consented to become a benedict 
for her sake, seeing it was impossible to compass her in any 
other way, guarded, as she was, by Walsingbam, a man of 
honour, and watched by the old hyena of an aunt, whose 
ingenuous countenance had long since led him to suppose, 
that notwithstanding her long residence in France, she was 
extremely contracted in her opinions, and had pride enough 
ioT a peeress. 

Thus precipitated into measures be was not inclined to 
adopt, but which were preferable to losing so lovely a crea- 
ture, who was, in addition to her other charms, become 
extremely fashionable, the viscount preferred his suit, and 
was heard with that tender trepidation which proved that 
wte heart, at least, was interested in the affair ; the blush* 
ing^irl referred him to hjgr auBt, and ffie aunt reiexied him 
to her brother, tbe baronet. 

The viscount was easier, now the affair was entrain; 
and he therefore took the trouble to scraw) a half-intel* 
ligible letter to Sir Theodore, in a style so totally different 
to what the good man would have addressed on a similar 
occasion fifty years ago, that he was exceedingly puzzled 
what to think of it ; for even a very strong understanding 
might be puzzled by the nonchalance ot a lover, as lovers 
went, only thirty yeaj^ ago ; so my grandfather, according 
to his invariable practiceV Is^id the letter before bis wife, 
took his hat, and walked into the park, in somewhat of a 
pensive mood, feeling, for the first time in his life, that bis; 
pretty Caroline lay heavy at his heart. 

My grandfather was always accustomed to cogitate, on 
every subject which required cogitation, in a long narrow 
slip of ground on one side of the park, which was screened 
from the road by a stone wall on one side, and a holly- 
hedge on the other, so high, that it required a tall person, 
like himself, to- look over it, which he seldom did when 
thus musing. He had taken several turns, and had been con- 
sidering some phrases in the viscount's letter, in which, by 
appearing i^e of Caroline's affections, and nothing doubt*^ 
ing of her tather's grateful acquiescence, he had a little 
wounded the delicacy of the baronet, who, whete a lady 
was concerned, was the most sensitive creature in existence ; 
and he was somewhat condeAninghis daughter for her t^o 
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early susceptibilitjr, when, .through a partial openidg in the 
hedge, he saw his son tripping along, the picture of youth 
and activity ; the sight never failed to give pleasure, afid 
the baronet stood still, inwardly exclaiming — "Why, to be 
sure, I do feel a little uneasiness, lest Caroline should liave 
suffered this young sprig of nobility to think my daughter 
could be cheaply won ; but let me be thankful that this is 
my only source of care, and it is probably heightened above 
the occasion : woman, however amiable, is weak ; now 
there is a steady propriety in my son, far beyond his years ; 
•he will never " 

At this moment the curate of Falrborough's youngest 
daughter, who was scarcely Caroline's age, and had l^en 
her frequent companion, was seen crossing the road home, 
at a Iktie distance from Frederic! : she hesitated ; but he 
did not go towards her path, though he wished her a gbod 
evening.; so she stood still, and inquired—*' If h<» ha4 
beard lately from his sister ?" 

Commcon politeness required that Frederick should step up 
to her ; he did so, and answered, by saying— «^< Yes, yoo 
know I sent you a letter, that came enclosed in my frank* 
on Friday." 

Betsey was always pretty ; and convinced that Frederick 
must feel the real reason of her stopping to ask this ques- 
tion, she blushed very becomingly ; and with some diffi* 
culty stammered out — ** Oh yes ! true, I had forgot ! I 
have been taking the answer to Lady Caroline ; but, yoo 
know, she might have sent something else." 

<* So she did, said Frederitk, smilingly throwing bit 
arm round Betsey's waist, *' she sent you a kiss* Betsey.'* 

" So-so, so-so," said my grandfather, absolutely reddeo* 
ing« himself, '* here's a very pretty piece of work, trujy t 
the world is certainly turned upside down ; where bav* 
my eyes been the last six months, I wbnder." 

The baronet returned hastily, anxious to show his neW 
lights and new anxieties to her who was the faithful leposi^ 
tory of his hopes and fears ; they had just agreed to t^e 
DO notice of this bittiiiess» when Frederick entered 4ba 
apartment to supper ; the dhambarrassed airjte wore Mas* 
sured his father in one sense, for he thought had his he^tt 
been engaged, he would have been too happy' to have ftp* 
peared at ease ; and he feU the more incUnatton lo eatt higb 
an iropadeni poppy ^ said e^rtaioly the old ge&tlea4ii'4 
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eyes said as much, more than once ; but Fredmck was 
engaged in a business that claimed all his attention, and 
the glanee of anger was darted at him unseen, and there- 
fore unheeded. 

^* You have a good appetite to-night, sir,'^ said the ba- 
ronet. 

. ^* Most excellent," said Frederick; " I take every thing 
before me, jou seei, sir." 

'< I have indeed perceived you take more than you ought 
le do to-night, Frederick, and I am sorry for it." 

*' My dear father, you surprise me ; young people, with# 
good appetites, are naturally subject to — to—" 

*' To indt^gt themselves, when good things are thrown 
in their way ; hiA I must be allowed to inform you, that 
when reason aad virtue deni^ what Nature prompts, a wise 
man wlH renounce her les^s." 

The ^es of Frederick were opened ; and the glowing 
blushes of Betsey were transferred from her cheek to his 
own 'y the knife and fork dropped from his hand ; and, una- 
ble to look up, he fixed his eyes on the table cloth, with 
an earnestness as great as if his existence depended on de- 
ciphering the figures in the damask. . 

How lovely, yet how evanescent these traits of ingepul 
ous modesty, this purer essence of virtue, knbwn only ta 
the bloom of opening life, and fated to expire in thi 
withering atmosphere of that world to which the youth4 
ful possessor advances with a fearless, but delusive step ! 

The incidents of this evening were succeeded by events 
of the most interesting nature. Aunt Barbara and her live- 
ly niece returned to the park; Frederick- was sent to col- 
lege ; the Lord Viscount Borrowdale followed to pay his 
addresses in form ; and as Caroline declared, with the ut- 
most innoeence and earaestness, that she loved hkn,.^ and 
was convinced she could never love any other man, and 
good aunt Barbara did not assign any strong reasons against 
the match, be was admitted as a lover, and the time for the 
nuptials arranged, which was going quite as far as Lady 
Carc^ine could think proper on a first visit ; and the mar- 
riage, i| w^s agreed, should take place when Caroline al-^ 
taiited the a^e of eighteen. 

At the time when it had been expected thsit the marquis 
of 3kuidington would have married Mrs. Barbara Sedge? 
ivood, tea Uiousand pounds, ^fr a marriage portion, had been 
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placed iirth€ funds by her worthy uncle, and his will coa- 
firmed the boon ; during the life of her father, it had re* 
mained an accumulating depesite for the same purpose, and 
he did not alter the disposition of it ; for having lived to 
eee his son married to a lady five years older than his daugh- 
ter, he thought it possible that, after his death, Barbara 
might still change her single state ; and though he was anx- 

• ious to give much to his son, yet the fine fortune he receiv- 
ed with Lady Caroline rendered it quite unnecessary to 
rob his daughter of her uncle's boon, whether she requiredl 

%it as a marriage portion or not. It had ever been the cfus- 
torn of the Sedgewoods to give small fortunes to their daugh* 
ters, whether they coyld afford it or not ; and, exclusive 
of this bequest, Mrs. Barbara Sedgewood had only five 

. thousand pounds ; so that, after the death of her father^ the 
baronet requested her to use the interest of this sum, as, 
otherwise, she could not possibly live with any degree of 
c<Hnfbrt ; and she had accordingly done so ; but she now 
declared it was her express pleasure that this sum should be 
appropriated to the express use of the future Viscountess 
Borrowdale, reserving only to herself the right of settling 
it upon the bride in the way and manner she judged best, 
^nd which she gave the ^parties to understand, should be 
in such a manner as to jstreclude the possibility of a hus« 
,b8«id's interference, a conclusion that, in the eyes of the 
^namoiired Caroline, destroyed all the merit of the boon ; 
nor did the baronet approve it ; but though, in general, yi 
the most pliable nature imaginable, aunt Barbara was here 
inflexible, and the deeds were executed according to hef 
will. ^ 

When the wedding took place, Frederick was present on 
thte joyful occasion, and was much importuned by the bride 
to ^c^mpany her to her new habitation ; but as he thought 
that his parents would be very lonely without him when 
she was gone, he declined the invitation, a circumstance 
that rejoiced them much, as little Betsey Was gone to pay 
a visit to her aunt in Warwickshire, and was not likely to 
return during his vacation. The worthy couple were ia- 
deed*sensible of a great privation in their daiig^feHs socie* 
ty; but as she was nobly married, and to a ipan to whpiR 
she was tenderly attached, they conceived it their 4»ty to 
rejoice in the establishment which deprived them of her so* 
eiety, and clung to each other more closely to suppiy the 
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loss ; aiiJ the alarm tbey had experienced on their son's ac- 
count being removed, the clouds were dispersed from their 
bosoms, and all again was peace ; but when Frederick, after 
passing the long vacation at home, again returned to Ox- 
ford, when the sound of his voice, the crack of his whip, 
or the trampling of his horses' feet, was no longer heard> 
there was a calm in the house, which even declining life, 
aiid the peaceful solitude it courts, would have been glad 
to have exchanged for the hilarity his presence inspired. 
" Wh^n his return was announced, the hearts of the fond 
parents were so delighted, that they resolved instantly oti 
setting out to meet him ; and the pleasure of finding them 
at the inn, apbove seventy miles from home, sodeligjited the 
affectionate youth, that perhaps he would not have pressed 
the hand of a beloved mistress to Ms lips with more ferven- 
cy than he took that of his mother ; nor could the fondest 
ardour of youthful, friendship have embraced its object 
with more ^rdour than that with which he welcomed his 
venerable sire. 

Having gone rapidly through the first part of their jour- 
ney, they were inclined to return* leisurely, and enjoy the 
Ijeauties which Frederick polluted out to them, and which 
h4s vivaciiy displayed in new-colours; but as it was im- 
possible for them to keep pace, at all times, with their 
youthful conductor, he was generally left to ramble about 
in the evenings, to seek amusement in the town or village 

"where they had taken up their abode for the night. 

At the village of Norton, Frederick rambled out to view 
the fine effect of a setting sun^ as it was gently declining 
behind the parsonage house, which he remarked as being 

^ the prettiest place, of that description, he had ever seen ; 
and was turning from thence through the church yard, when 
his attention was struck by the affecting figures two iittie girls 
presented, carrying between them a paper garlandj which 
they were, as be supposed, going to place on the grave, or 
bang in the church, in honour of some deceased relative. 
His eye was not more quick to trace the beauties of -a de- 
clining sun, illuminating a majestic landscape, than his heart 
to enter iVi to the.sorrows of these little mourners ; but fear- 
fui of disturbing thern in this tribute of tender duty, he 
stood fetill, behind the projecting porch; till they arrived 
at tlie dour, when oje of them tapped {^entiy at it, and then 
listened, as if to catch the sound of footsteps; the elder 
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sajjng — ^** We will wait, Sally, for I knaw 3h^l come — 
she always tells truth, you know." 

In a few momeDts the door was opened on the inside, and 
the children went m ; when they had entered the hody 
of the church, he beard the poor hahes sobbing audibly ; 
and finding the door was not shut, he followed to consol^^ 
them, not knowing how far the purpose might be effected*^ 
by the woman who had opened the door. 

Frederick stepped Tery light ; and his ear was instantly ar- 
rested by a female yoice of such tender sweetness, that he 
f^lt fearful of intruding on the presence of one whose 
office was evidently that of a consoling angel ; from the 
sound of the voice, he concluded the speaker was near the 
communion-table; and stepping into a seat, which was 
high enough to conceap him, and yet in a proper directioa 
to assist his view through the screen, he turned his eye9 
towards the place, at the very moment when a young anci 
I elegant female was rising from her knees ; a white musliii 
cloak, which she wore, was thrown back, and her bcmnet 
was laid on the p^venfent ; her hands were clasped in the 
attitude of devout adoration, and her eyes were turned to 
Heaven ; her complexion, which was exquisitely fair, was 
heightened by the deep sensibility displayed in her fea* 
tures ; and the tears, which still moistened her glowing 
cheeks, and the last rays of light, which darted through the 
casement of coloured glass, and *' shed a dim religious 
lieht" on surrounding objects, while they fell upon her* 
white garments, the garland that lay at her feet, and the 
innocent faces of the infant suppliants, altogether presented 
a picture alike striking to the eye, and endearing to th« 
heart ; and Frederick gazed on the fair vision before hina, 
as if he beheld it in a dream, and dreaded Jest he should, 
awake again to the common objects of existence; yet the 
manner in which this lovely And engaging being exhorted 
her little auditors to comfort, was so consistent with simple 
unaffected duty and good sense, as bespoke her at once nat 
more alive to sublime piety, than free from enthusiasm ; 
and Frederick recovered from the idea that he had beheld 
an angel, to be convinced that he was near an amiable and 
elegant young woman. - 

The beautiful stranger had hung the simple tribute of 
love on the place appointed, and was leading the childrea 
from the churcli, when another pretty girl hastily ran down . 
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lie aisle, of an agreeable person, but a complexion so 
different, as to bespeak her a friend, not a sister — *' My 
dear Emilj," said she, hastily, ** what can have led you 
here ? I have been seeking you this half hour ; my brother 
wants you sadly ; but" added she, on seeing the children, 
•* you- have the best possible excuse. Go home, my good 
^rls ; I have sent some broth for your father, and an apple 
pie for you,'* 

The children, dropping grateful curtseys to both the 
ladies, withdrew ; when the first, looking wistfully after 
them, said — *^ Ah, Emily, those^babes are indeed at a hap- 
py age ; with them the ' tear is indeed forgot as soon ai 
i bed,* and the pious drops" shed on a mother's_graYe ceaj< 
t<r rend t he beart when t hey have bed ewecTthgjjjej&k ; but 
if I should be so wretched as to share their sufferings, I 
think my sorrows could have no end." 

•* But, my dear Arabella, why will you distress your- 
self by presages that have little foundation at present ? I 
trust our neti accounts of Mrs. Dermot's health will be 
better ; but if they should not, I am certain your reasort 
and religion will alike teach you nof to sorrow as one with- 
«it hope," 

At this moment the ladies passed »«ar the ^eat where 
Frederick, fearful of alarming them, had sat down ; and 
Be heard the former answer this appeal by a sigh so pro- 
found, that it seemed to penetrate his very soul ; they pass- 
fed forward to the door ; and as he beard the key grate in 
the lock, he was forcibly struck with the necessity of break- 
ing silence, however unwillingly ; he darted forwards, ex- 
clailning — " Ladies ! ladies !" the door was difficult • to 
lock, being too ponderous for their hands ; and the voice 
alarmed them so much, that they both precipitately aban- 
doned it. Frederick opened the* door just as they were 
leaving the porch, in terror ; but his appearance relieved 
them of part of their fears, though it overwhelmed Miss 
Dermot with confusion, which was so fully partaketi by 
Frederick, that the other young lady was the only person who 
bad the use of her tongue, and she made such a stammering 
apology for the oversight she had so nearly committed, that 
her claims to the proper use of this organ might certainly 
be deemed dubious. 

Frederick was no churl of his services in general ; and 
the lateness of fte hour might have given him a bint to see 
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the ladies safe home — but it did not ; for when they turned 
down the path which Jed to the vicarage, he set out on that 
which led towards the little inn ; but when he arrived at 
the wicket which shut the consecrated ground, he turned 
round to watcli the last glimpses of a form which he imagin- 
ed could never be erased from his memory, and saw an 
elegant joung man, in uniform, give them the meeting, 
and taking a hand of each, draw it under his arm, and 
walk away, as Frederick fancied, with the pride of gratified 
and triumphant love. 

" This is the brother she spoke of," said Frederick, " I 
suppose — Umph— pshaw ! — damn him !" 

*' Bless me, sir, I had no idea your father w^ould have 
been so wicked." 

No inore had I, ma'am, till I felt as be did ; he wis 
wrong, dreadfully wrong, especially after the truly sublime 
emotions he had so lately experienced, and experienced 
with as much tenderness towards his fellow creatures, and 
as much sincerity towards his Maker, as any human being 
could do ; but, alas ! p^or human nature is sadly subject 
to fits and starts, in both the good and the bad parts of its 
nature; and I assure you, if it will mend the matter at 
all, that -the wicked Frederick bad no sooner damned the 
poor captain, than he bestowed the same compliment upon 
liimself for having done so ; and this was the first time ia 
his life he had ever been betrayed into expressions so ri- 
diculously wicked ; for, as he said, <' what was the girl, to 
him ?" 

When Frederick returned, he was sD silent and pale, 
that both his parents instantly inquired where he had been ? 
and if he was well ? 

'* Quite well ; I have been walking in the church." 

'* You have not seen a ghost, I hope, my boy ?" 

'* I have riot,'' 

As Frederick could n(y talk, he went to bed ; but as he 
could not sleep, he got up again, paced about his chamber 
till the dawn ; and then fell asleep, to dream about church- 
yards and angels ; in which employment he was occupied, 
when his mother, who had been rendered uneasy from his 
appearance the night before, entered his room, and awaken- 
ed him. 

When Frederitk saw the preparation for their return; his ' 
heart felt very sad ; he slipped out of the room, and, bv 
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socie inquiries, soon Lean^t where tbe children,, who had 
lately bMried Jhieir mother, lived. He entered their cottage, 
and found tjie father slowly recoyering from the same fever 
virbich ha<j[ been fatal to his wife ; he there learnt ^at Miss 
IDermot wa9 ih^ daughter of tl^e late vicaj, who had heei^ 
dead near ten years ; that her .mother )V^, for ^ome reaso^, 
caUed tlxe honourable Ikfrs. J^ermo^ ; the inan did not know 
i¥hy, unless it was because she was extraordinary goo4 
like— r" Rut," 3^d he, sighing, " g6o4 as she is, she can^ 
not 'scap $uflf'rin, and so^'t doctor has sept her into forrin 
parts, whiere her brother Jive's, to. see if she can get her 
io&es agin, for they say as how th' sun .allays $];tines there ; 
and may God grant he may shine good luct upon she, say^ 
«very o^e i* this parish.'* 

'* I am surprised that her .daughter did not accompany 
iier," said Mr. Sedgewood. 

•* Why, sur, she wouldn't go' for to take her child sitch a 
long ways, being az how, she thot, poor thing, she'd be 
far better in her own country like, with his reverence and 
Miss Montague ; for you see the young ones be qyite like 
sisters and brothers, being all brout up tqg^sither like." 

"True," said Frederick, taking outjiis purse. 

" To be sure, people say as how# when young Montague 
be made a right captain, he'll marry Miss Dermot." 

The purse dropped instinctively back into Frederick'/B 
pocket, though his heart made a positive remonstrance 
against the preponderance. 

*' But zumho\Y my heart misgives me at that'll never 
be; * many's the slip 'tween the cup and the lip,' you 
know, sur." 

" Take this, my good friend," said Frederick j *.! I shall 
come your way again in about two iponths, and 1 hope then 
to find you much better; so saying, he dropped tbe willing 
purse on the poor man's table, rax^ from the cottage, and 
mounting his horse, flew after the carriage, as if he had taken 
tbe wings of the wind. 

During this period of his stay at the park, it wa^rei^ark- 
ed that he was very, much altered; really, (he ladies 
said, these nasty •nniversities did nothing but spoil youqg 
men ; Fredei4ek Sedgewood could neither laugh, dance, 
nof sing, as he used to do f the men were confident that the 
women were rig^t fpr once, for he cotfl4 neither argue, 
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hunt, ride, fence, nor do any thing as he used to do ; and 
his mother observed, that he had no pleasure like that of 
walking for hours together in the long avenue, when the 
leaves were falling around him, or laying listlessly in some 
far distant sununler house ; she was certaia he was un- 
well, though he never complained — and out of spirits , 
though he sometimes gave loose to a burst of affected mer- 
riment. 

^' I can remember being much in this way when I first 
knew you, Caroline,** said the baronet : " but then I was 
turned five-and-twenty, and was seriously in love ; and 
Frederick is only nineteen, of course that capnot be the 
case with him." • _ 

'* Yet," said Lady Caroline, with a tender^mile, ** I be- 
lieve his mother was seriously affected with the same dis- 
order before she was bis age ; and, you know, we appre* 
bended that he was afflicted with a slight paroxysm eigh- 
teen months ago," 

The baronet became suspicious; he watched his son 
narrowly ; and one day, when Frederick had left his usual 
haunt . of the lonely summer house, he stole in, and ac- 
tually found scraps of poetry laying all around, a symptom 
which, in his eyes, afforded irrefragable proof of poor Fre- 
derick's state being almost desperate, which the perusal of 
his motley numbers but too soon confirmed^ as they ran 
thus : — 

" Ye«, it is sweet— how sweet to Be 

Among these withering flowers, 
^nd breathe my woes in many a sigh, 

Beneadi the blighted bowers ! 

' In Tun may pleasure fill her bowT^ 

Or weafe her wreaths for me : 
^lore dear the pang that rends my souV, 

Since felt, dear maid, for thee«^' 

*' Very fine, truly I" said my grandfather ; " but how- 
ever delightful to youy it is by no means sweet to your fa- 
ther, young man," taking up another scrap, oa Wh}tb^lti^• 
read — ' ^. 



<* Whatever anibition^s chaplet fiings^ 
On heroes* brows, or scepter'd kin|^ 
The lure of pomp, the pride of powV,. 
Or cloistered iearniDgs wiser hOttr» 
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I fly — and scibrn th* unfeeling traio^ 
Untaught to prize the tender pain : 
Untaught to feel the hlissful smart, 
That softens, while it wounds the heart.** 

** Mighty good, indeed, master Frederick I so, then, all 
your hopes, honours, and talents, of which I have been so 
proud, and to which I have looked so fondly, are to be sa- 
crificed to a sonnet on your mistress's^^yebrawr-who, per- 
haps, after all, is a dairy wench, or abedmaker's daugh- 
ter ; but let us see what comes next in this repository of 
sentimental nonsense :" — 

«< 'XjKas not those eyes of jta rry light 

Which stole my heart away ; 
Jfo ! 'tw as th e sopl more hea>en ly bri ghfx^ 

That dar ^ff o n InJ^aptur'a" sight^ 

\^ith "iieftBQSofj)urerra^ 



** ^ Twas n ot th os e lips ofrosy ^^ejL-^ 

Which wote t ne ki nd Pngi lfrTffei 
No! * twas th e sigB T ^ sa^B y true, _ .^ 
'(Six. trom th ose m eltt fferpl el uTCrg fl^, 
^ndpieic'd my trembling firae/**"^ 



" So you thinks I dare say," said the baronet ; " but 
take my word for it, that if the eyes had been placed in an 
ugly face, a very good soul would have looked out at the 
window without being noticed ; and if the mouth had been 
wide, and the lips shrivelled, Frederick, the sigh would 
not have kindled any flame in your .veins, of a very danger- 
ous nature, however deep it might have been." 

** The re-entrance of Frederick interrupted this solilo- 
quy ; he perceived the papers in his father's hand ; and it 
was a difficult matter to say whether the blush on his cheek 
arose more from anger or shame ; but it was certainly a 
compound feeling — he was silent. 

The baronet's vexation, at an accident which he had pre- 
determined should not take place, for some years, gave way' 
the moment he' saw any thing that evinced distress in his 
darling son ; and throwing the papers on the table, he held 
out b<Sh his hands towards him, saying — ** You must not 
be angry with me, Frederick ; you and I have been solit- 
tte used tp have any secrets between us, that— ^^ — " 

*' Angry! good 6od, sir I angry with you ! I should hale 
myself if-i^if I were capable of " . 
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" Anger and love^j ny good fellow, a re P^ar|7 akiru and 
if yoU lmv« {elfsucH a p?ssion towards me, it has been ex- 
cited %y circumstances so liUle in unlspu with my general 
conduct, that it is no wonder yours was for a moment 
warped. But let us now understand one another ; grant 
me your confidence, and I wiU give you my assistance j 
beliove me, my son, we are both too much interested ia 
what concerns the other, to have a dividea'sentiment," 

Frederick, overeorae with this kindness, rushed to the 
open arm3 of his father, and confessed the weakness he 
could liot conceal ; but this confession did not therefore 
arise from making a virtue of necessity — no, it was the 
genuine confidence of affection, veneration, and gratitude. 

*' There is nothing to blame in all this," said the baro- 
net, *' nor any thing decidedly to lament : you admire a 
lovely girl, who is, by birth, a gentlewoman ; so far it is 
well ; you apprehend she is, to a certain degree, engaged ; 
but you are not sufficiently informed oil this subject to pre- 
clude hope, for which reason you very wisely nourish de- 
spair, and by the indulgence of a passion, only blamable 
in its excess, are destroying your health, burying your ta- 
le^its, and blasting the just expectations of your mother and 
wyself, and by that means, preparing for yourself a portion 
of self reproach, of wh^e bitteroesi you have at present, 
thank Heaven, no cpncaptipq." 

Frederick answered by a deep sigh. 

" You are sensible that you are too young to form a ma- 
trimonial connexion immediately, even if every other cir- 
cum.'^ts^nce attending the affair was agreeable to jour wish- 
es." 

" Certainly, cer^airdyy^ said Frederick, ?igbing j^ain. 

** THen, my dear boy, painful as it will be to part with 
you, I really think the best plan for you to pursue will 
jbe to set out on your travels immediately, and endeavour 
so far to amuse your mind, as to prevent this infant flame 
from consuming your health, and preying on your peace ; 
this effort is due to yourself and to me : . ifj.on your return, , 
llhe worth of this young lady still bolds your affectjoi^s, in 
such a manner as to involve your future happiness, depend 
upon your father's ready conciurrence with yourivjsjiej^; iot 
I am coavJQced that, i;i suc^.sl ci^e, yoi^ happigils^ wiU {^ 
ijhdeed bound up in hecs." 
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•*t But, in the mean time, she may become the wife of 
anotlier — remember (bat, mj dear sir." 

*' There seems little probability of that, since, from 
your account, she is still very young ; -and the promotion 
of her admirer must take place before her marriage : it is 
indeed possible, that if you were to seek her affections 
now, the more splendid prospects your situation presents, 
toight induce her to forego her present half-formed connex- 
ion ; but surely, Frederick, that is not tfc^ preference you 
can wish to obtain^" 

Again the blMra rushed in impetrfous currents to the 
cheek of Frederick; and he declar^ — ** That he would 
not owe, lo a preference *o founded^even the possession of 
nn angel ; but he was convinced that the mind of Miss 
Dermot was incapable of stooping to accept him on such 
grounds.'* 

** Probably," said the baronet ; " but she has a mother^ 
and may have other friends, to whom she might concede 
from duty and affection, and who would, doubtless, give the 
preference to you, whatever may be the merits of the lieu* 
tenant, or the wishes of the young lady. Believe me, Fre- 
derick, a heart so warm, and % mind so delicate as yours, 
must be satisfied th^t the woman who is bound to you for 
life, feels for you a sentiment of such decided preference, 
as to leave no shadow of a doubt upon your mind as*to the 
motives which made her yours ; think on this^ my son^ not 
with the impassioned fondness of a boy, but the reflectioa 
of a man, on the most serious occasion which can possibly 
claim his attention ; and consider, too, what may be the feel- 
ings of the young man whom you are anxious to supplant, 
and how far they oy^ht to be objects of your consideration ; 
let not that passion, which ought to purify the heart where 
it resides, implant a spirit of selfishness, which never took 
place in yours; and whatever may be your future destiny, 
preserve the proud and consoling reflection, that you are 
not unworthy of the amiable being to which your heart as- 
pires ; for that sensation alone is invaluable ; it preserved 
your father through ages of sorrow ; and I trust, my son, 
it may give a zest lo yoyr enjoyment through years of hap- 
piness.'* 

There wiis a spring in Frederick's heart, of even more 
than love, towards his venerable parent on "hearing him thus 
allude to the merits of the lovely being of whom he knew 
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BO little, and jet so macb, as it convinced him that his 
good mentor was truly struck with the excellence of a heart, 
which a few minutes had revealed more fullj than years of 
common acquaintance might have done : he perfectly ac- 
corded with the propriety of all his father advanced ; and 
though his heart would tremble for its future hopes, it ceas- 
ed to ache with that languishment which had of late de- 
pressed it ; and they both returned to Lady Caroline, so 
like what they had ever been till lately, that she met them 
with the tear of pleasure beaming in her maternal eye, and 
which was soon dropped, on the little history .of past feel- 
ings related by her ^n. 

A very worthy ma|^was soon engaged as tutor for Fre- 
derick-^ and in the bustle of preparation, the sorrow of 
parting was silenced, though not forgotten : when the fond 
parents looked upon him, and remembered their &am age, 
and the shocks their constitutions had received in early life, 
they scarcely dared to make the sacrifice to which they had 
ied him ; and there were moments when each fondly long- 
ed to press him' in their arms, and bese^eh him to stay, and 
close those eyes in peace, which felt as if they should sick- 
en at the light when he ha<]|4eparte(i. 

Au author,'* well read in the human heart, has said-^ 
•*^We can prescribe bounds fot our own aggrandizement; 
but w^ere]^ is the parent that is not ambitions for bis child T* 
Sir Theodore had long set bis mind on seeing bis son fill 
that seat in parliament, held by his ancestors for many ge- 
nerations ; but. which his own infirmities bad induced him 
to resign, and which had since been less worthily occupied. 
To this point he had long looked ; and as he could not bear 
that a son, whom he considered, and w^th great justice, su- 
perior to any young man of his acquaintance, should not 
possess every possible advantage, he had \bng made up his 
mind to parting with him, for such. a time, as would enable 
him to make the accustomed tour ; and as his love alTair 
seemed to render a temporary absence of still more impor- 
tance, he struggled with himself t4» obtain the^ composure 
and courage requisite for the trial, and communicate it to 
bis tender partner. They had both indulged in the fair 
dreams natural to minds so prepossessed, and bad hoped to 
see tbei£ son united to some wX>man of family^ ^nd fortdtie 

• acattf.. 
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equal, or superior to bis own ; but at the same time had 
determined never so to control his inclination on that sub- 
ject, as either to involve his qwn feelings, or theirs, in ths 
sorrow arising from such contention, must necessarily occa- 
sion to them both; but their reason, and evenHheir affec- 
tion, forced them to delay ; and while they sympathized 
with the feelings 6f their son, they could not think the 
manner in which he was placpd a subject of real regret ; 
for they had already found that their dear Caroline had 
been married too soon, even to the man she fondly loved ; 
and that neither the splendour of her alliance, nor even her 
tender attachment, had power to ensure her the happiness 
she merited. The viscount, no longer gratified by the ad* 
miration she excited in public, and possessing no taste for 
the simple elegance, and unobtruding virtues of her society 
in [j^ivate, had already found, in the amusements of the 
turf and the gaming table, pleasures more suited to his vi- 
tiated palate ; and the heart-wounded parents, though but 
acquainted with a small portion of his errors, already had 
learnt, with sorrow, that their daughter's fortune was appro- 
priated to expenses of such ^destructive nature, as to 
show that aunt Barbara had proved herself the only judge 
in the family, when she threw the strong fetters of the law. 
over the fortune she had so nobly bestowed ..upon her 
Aiece. 



CHAP IV. 

,-♦ • 

I drag at each remove a lengthening cham. Go ldsm it a. 

The sudden departure of Frederick alarmed all the 
town of Fairborough. Sa ys she to her nejshboMr — ** Poor 
Mr. Sedgewood is going on in a consumption, and they are 
getting him into a warmer climate as soon as possible ; or 
else he is in love with some improper person, and they are 
sending him out of the way ; I should not wonder if it was 
with some haberdasher^s daughter at Oxford.'' 

" Take my word for it, 'tik Betsey Fairlpve, for I know 
his father once caught faim courting her in the park on his 
knees^ and swearing eternal fidelity; - and so she was sent 
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off to her aunt above a year ago; and she is coming home 
Bext week ; so the matter is plain enough." 
• In the course of a week, it yas known to every body in 
Fairborough that the baronet had prevented an elopement, 
had driven his son from his presence inliisgrace, had made 
his will, and disinherited him. Some said he was cruel ; 
others that he was only prudent ; but all agreed as to the 
. facts, which were incontrovertible ; and although, in a very 
short time, the curate V pretty daughter was followed home 
by the handsome son of a rich Warwickshire farmer, and 
was made, by her good father, '* bone of his bone," to 
the great joy of the family, and apparently of the bride, 
yet it was still whispered, that the whole affair was of 
Sir Theodore's managing, for his steward had been seen 
to go to his banker the very morning before the marriage, 
and at the very time when the curate was breakfasting with 
the baroftet, which looked as if he had been giving the poor 
gentleman money ; and it was known that Lady Caroline 
had mad^ Betsey a present of ht*r wedding clothes ; and 
when the poor thing left her ladyship, though she smiled, 
yet it was plain she had tieen crying ; so that altogether, 
there was something m it, though it could never be sifted 
rightly to the bottom. 

While ^^e^was thus obligingly employed in finding out 
the weak parts of a very simple transaction, aojd which 
was too common to have .engaged a less penettatfve genius 
than that which is so supereminently bestowed on the se- 
cond-sighted scandal seer, Frederick was peysuading him- 
self, that it would be a most dishonourable, not to say cruel 
thing, if he did not go so far out of hi^road, as just to see 
how the poor man was going on, to whom his visit might be 
a matter of importance, and who had been taught to expect 
it even earlier than this. 

• Mr. Bailey, his tutor, had no objection to the "Sirrange- 
ment, for he loved to witness the active benevolence of 
youth ; and though he thought a letter might have answered 
the purpose, yet he would not cast a damp on the ingenuous 
ardour of his young friend, wisely concluding, that a fur- 
ther intercourse with the world would do that without his 
interference ; so they travelled to Norton togetiier ; but 
when arrived there^Mr. Bailey proposed taking a stroll 
round the village;, while his youfl^ iriend-paid a charitable 
visit to the sick man, justly concluding, that, in sim;h cases, 
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^he left hand should, according to the divine rule, be unac- 
quainted with the actions of the right hand, a conduct be 
was the more inclined to pursue, from having observed.that 
the modesty of bis pupil was invincible. 

When Frederick arrived at the poor man's but, be had 
the satisfaction of bearing that be was at bis labour in the 
fields ; but the little girls joyfully i^n out to inform him the 
good gentleman was come again : during their absence, 
Frederick had an opportunity of observing that the appear- 
Since of the habitation was improved during bis absence, a . 
circumstance that ought to have given him pleasure ; but 
only served to convince him that love, and not benevolence, 
had led bis footsteps thither. 

The husbandman quickly returned with his children ; 
and joy sparkled in bis eyes one moment on beholding his 
b^neractor, which was as quickly followed by* a tear. 
Frederick, on seeing this, forgot his own eager .wishes, and 
asked iyoXy — " If it were in his power to relieve the dis- . 
'tress he witnessed ?" - 

" Noa, sir: God love you for aljjyou ha^Dt done forme; 
thanks to you and the leadies, \ hp set on my legs now, 
and I wants for nothing ; but you jknnot give me my wife 
again; and, without Iwr, the woot's tjf very little use to 
me, as it were." 'i : 

"• I was. in hopes that time wouljd console you for your 
loss, my good friend." ' : 

*' Maist foaks says soa ; but I canVt say it does: when I 
was very ill, I didn't think soa muab about it ; and i sel- 
<Jom said what I felt : for, thinks I, pooff Mary has 'scaped frac 
a troublesome world, and it's my dut^\ to bear her loss like a 
man ; but now, sir, that I'm strong^ijain, and your bonner 
has bin soa good to me, and eve^y tbmgS§^^ well, as it 
were, I feel perfectly lost for want o' my\poor wife, to 
take her share o' my comforts. Oh, sir, yoti^r^e^ young 
man now, and have health, and riches, an a vast, d^l (n 
pleasure and prosperity ; but I'll venter to say ye nirwer 
bad sitch a sweet feel at your heart, as you Tioill have^ 
when you are making the woman you love happy : for 
what's the use o' richest and .grandeur, as one may say, 
but just to put it all in her lap, as I WQuld ha' done 
\vi' your honrier's ginnies, an said, there, Mary, take 
'em, and please thyself, my good giri ?" ' 

¥0L. II. 16 
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This simple harangue had a faithful echo in the heart df 
Frederick, who had a thousand questions at the end of hi$ 
tongue ; but, as bereft of the power of uttering one, he ob- 
served — ** I hope your children will comfort you." 

*' Certainly," said the man, with an air of assenting 
Aielancholy, ** they are good children, and a great bless « 
fng, as one may sa^ ; and I wish for her, becase she tuke 
so much pleasure m them." 

^' Have you seen the ladies ? that is, I mean, has Miss 
Montague visited you lately ?•' 

** Oh yes, I sees' em bailh often. Young Mr. Montague 
be gone to his regiment. Look, sir ; that be the old gentle- 
man's carriage coming down the back road ; be maistlj 
goes out on a airing at this time o' day." 

** He keeps a carriage, then ?" ^ 

** Why yes, sir, in a plain kind of way now-a-day$ : he 
was once, far richer ; but he was bound for a friend, and 
lost ail his money ; so he parted with two servants, and 
drew in like ; and he v«ouId have sould his carridge, becase 
for why, he wanted \d promote his son ;. but the young 
man wouldn't hear of k, say what he would." 

'' He is a nobje felloW," said Frederick, exulting in the 
virtue of his rival, withi generous admiration. 

*' Why ay, sir, he'sf as gen'rous as a prince ; but still, 
he's not quite as gooq as he should be i' sum things, for 
people do say he's ay* little wildish like ; l)ut when he's 
married and settled, wre do hope he'll be good." 

At this moment, MTr. Bailey was seen advancing with 
a hasty step, and ajlookofso much importance, that. his 
young friend felt hii^self called on to meet him ; he there- 
fore bade the cot^Ve^^ hasty, but kind adieu, putting a 
guinea into |fe€nands of eaql) of his children, which he 
would ha^gJkissed, for ithe sake of her who had done it 
befor%-?J[in, had not th^ consciousness of the Vr«4 motive 
pi^^ vented him, as he w^ now under the eye of his tutor, 
^ho, though perfectly unsuspicious of what was passing io 
his heart, was, in one sense> an object of conscious fear : 
the good man now told him, th^ he had been so fortunate 
as to meet with an old friend in the peison of the, vicar, 
whose carriage he had met in his rambles, and . who had 
made him projnise to return with him to tea, which was 
now ready ; and he therefore begged .that, if the j^^vitatioD 
was agreeable, h^ would not lose a moment. 
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The invitation was accepted, with a pleasure that was ^^]^ 
▼isible in the lightened eye and quickened step of the ^< 
young man ; but in spite of his endeavours to repres^ it; 
his heart, li^e that of Miss Dertnot, made such an intoiera- i 
ble bumping , that his tongue could not speak so as to be ^ ^ 
heard ; and his cheeks really blushed intolerably at the rude ^ J^' * 
interruption it gave him j %o that between blushing and ^* 
bumpin|B:, his nerves were so discomposed, that he had V"* 
actually, been many minutes in the parlour of Mr. Montague, v^^ 
and had received two cups of tesUrom the, fair hands of his 
daughter, and an equal quantit^i^f toast from those of her \ 
lovely companion, before the whirl in his brain had sub- -^i^ 
sided, and he was capable of perceiving that the chairs 
stood still in the room ; and that Mr. Montague, having .^ 
twice asked his opinion, required an answer. o 

By a violent effort, Frederick so far recovered the use '• 
of his wits, as to convince his auditors that they were more. ^^ 
within his reach than Orlando's had been ; avd the manner '.^ 
in which he had replied, induced Mr. Montague to push *^ 
the conversation ; but Frederick finding he had done all '^7 
that was in his power, and observing an ini^trument in the^ ^ 
room, eagerly escaped from politics to music, and begged*^ :^^ 
the ladies to favour him. They both rose with dilHdence, ^ 
but that readiness to oblige, Which would itself Jiave been 
a charm ; and performed several duets, in a style of su- 
perior excellence; afterwards. Miss Dermot sung several 
songs, in a voice so sweetly plaintive, and with that simple 
soul-subduing harmony, which speaks more to the heart 
than tlie ear, that the enraptured Frederick forgot every 
lesson, either his own prudence or his father's had sug- 
gested, and beheld only the angelic being who had first 
met his eye in the form of Piety personified, and who now 
realized to his heart all it had imagined of perfection. 

The moment of rapture must be short, and Frederick's 
were cut, by Miss Montague observing — ** That her bro- 
ther and Arabella had been accustomed to aing duets toge- 
ther." Frederick was* silent ; the language of ecstacy died " 
on bis tongue. *' Perhaps," said Miss Montague, '* you will 
have the goodness to supply his place ?" 

**He haxi all the inclination in the world; bu t ■ ■ * 
but- — "■ 

** Btttone— No biits," saidM(r. Bailey, risings " I am 
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certain you cany a»d mmty my dear sir, comply with the 
lady's wishes — I can answer ibr your power." 

" Her tmshesy** said Frederick, intemaUy, as he thoq^ ; 
Init the words had escaped in a sigh, so gentle, and yet so 
deep, that it wafted them at once to the ears of both the 
lovely girls ; from thence to their hearts, and at last lodg- 
ed them in their cheeks^ where they sat glowing like ru- 
^bies, and might have told a secret Httle known to the w^r- 
ers, if there had beeit any one present to read them^; but 
no such interpreter was to be found in this artless circle ; 
and they passed without comment. Frederick took the 
part assigned him, and sung till even Mr. Bailey, who lor- 
ed music^ was tired ;, and the good vicar was asleep m his 
chair. . • 

All things have an end, and so had this vr&it; but the 
impression it left had t^ end on the heart of Frederick. 

Our travellers stopped next at the house of Viscount Bor- 
rowdale, in Piccadilly ; the much-loved brother was re- 
ceived by the viscountess with tears of tender joy ; she 
looked ill ; but being on the eve of becoming a mother,, 
accounted for it ; and as the baronet had concealed, as far 
as possible, his suspicions of the viscount's character from 
his son, Frederick found himself more happy in this meet- 
ing, than a few hours before he had thought possible. 

The viscount was so obliging as to dine at home, la 
compliment to his guest, whom, in the evening, he intro- 
duced to a small party, who were engaged in play at the 
house of a woman of quality, kindly offering to .take him 
under his own wing, as it would be inconvenient to be 
fiedged, now he was on the point of setting out on his tra- 
vels. 

Frederick thought this was very brotherly, and thanked 
him with the cordiality due to his kindness ; but informed 
him, that as he should Ttoi play, there would be no occasion 
for his protection. 

«« Ridiculojus I my dear fellow, you will be laughed at by 
all the company." 

"Then I will, with your pennission, have the com- 
pany." 

'* Who will indulge in a roar of laughter the moment 
your back is turned, if they do not affront you to your 
face." * ^ 
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<^ The first will not hurt me, and the second may cost 
the person who attempts it rather more than a gambler will 
be willing to risk," said Frederick, in a pretty strong tone, 
bein^ aware that their conversation was overheard. 

The viscount would have laughed at what he called the 
Fairbofough philosophy of nineteen ; but it was more con- 
venient to conciliate the family of his wife, and he there- 
fore played little himself on that evening ; and on the next> 
lie willingly left the brother and sister to the enjoyment of 
each others society, in the house of Mrs. Walsingham.— - 
He had better have partook it, for he came off a terrible 
loser; and found it necessary to strip the youth, he bad 
affected to guard, of the sum which he apprehended the ba- 
ronet had equipped him with ; and he therefore invited a 
party to his own house,, having heard Frederick declare^ 
that as it was the latt evening he should be in London, he 
would devote it to his sister, whom he would escort to the 
Opera. 

On the return of these affectionate relatives, the. viscount 
seized his prey, declaring that as it was in his own house, 
Frederick must join his paFty, or it would be considered a 
tacit affront, in other words, an iwuXt to his visitors, who 
were men of the very* first quality. 

^^ But, my lord, I have no money, at least, to spare.'* 
" Pshaw ! did I not see you change a bank note of a 
thousand pounds this morning ?" 

•* True ; and if you had observed further, you would 
have seen me enclose six hundred and fifty of it instantly^ 
in paymenj of a debt I contracted yesterday." 

** Umpb ! you have more cunning, good brother of mine, 
than I gave you credit for. You were at Brookes's yester* 
day, it seems, while I gave you credit for prosing with the 
women at Walsingham's/' 

*' I was not at Brookes's ; nor do I ever play." 
^^ Some hona roba has found out that you were an honest 
Yorkshireman — ah, Frederick !" * 

^' A woman is the ktst thing in my head, at present^-*that 

is, a woman of — of " 

" Ay, ay," said the viscount, ^' so says your face ; and^ 

upon my soul, blushing becomes you so well, I could wish 

to blush like you, silly as it is ; you will soon get rid of 

this mmvaise honte^ BO be easy. Come, let us try your 

. 15* 
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luck at hazard ; I will humour your scruples, now I find 
you are poor ; we will only try for your odid fifty." 

" That fifty, my lord, I paid for your lady this morn-' 
ing, in the purchase of child clothes for your expected 
Iwir." 

His lordship obtained his wish of looking silly,. and evea^ 
of blushing, much sooner than he expected ; but as shame 
is a sensation great men cannot submit to, he affected to be 
angry, and inquired-—** If Lady Borrowdale had been so 
impertinent as to borrow this money, under .pretext of hav* 
ing none, which Frederick must be aware was false, since,. . 
unless she was damnably extravagant, the old maid's gift 
was sufficient to supply her personal expenses?" 

** Be careful, my lord," said Frederick, ** hew you 
dare to aspevse 971^ sister, or any woman who is a Sedge* 
wood : your lady did not ask me for the money : but I 
was unintentionally a witness of her refusing to pay the 
bill, assigning the true cause, that she had not the means r 
and as I bad never heard one of my family pressed for mo- 
ney before, it was natural that I should supply a want, 
which, in such a case, became a reflection on the family, 
and which decidedly proves, that when wives are fond of 
their husbands, it is of little us0 how closely the cares of 
their relatives may tie their setilementa, since Lady Bor- 
rowdale 's expenses speak for th^mselves^ unless indeed she 
games in privaie^ in which case^ I think your lordship 
ought to claim the interference of* my father J' 

The tone in whicb these words were uttered awoke the 
keenest resentment in the bosom, of the viscount, who saw 
that even the silent acquiescence of his wifo could not pre- 
vent the world from viewing him. in his true light, and that 
his selfish conduct towards her, and his lavish expenses to- 
wards himself, could not be disguised from her family,, 
whose interference could not fail to discover his meanness, 
much more Mly than it had hitherto appeared, and wouM 
probably a Wake a spirit which had hitherto lain: dormant 
in her; he was therefore obliged to conceal his rancour ; 
' but he forbore to press Frederick further to- play ; but ha^- 
ihg a run of tolerable iuok, he was enabled so far. to keep 
his temper, as to part with him with civility, and even to 
accord some portion of kindness to his wife, who, on her 
part, was dvercome with sorrow, on thus losing again the 
brother she so fondly Joved ;. jand so much was he affected 
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\j her situatiQQ, that he would not set out till he had writ- 
ten an earnest request, to his aunt, Mrs. Barbara Sedge wood/ 
beseeching her to overlook her dislike of Lord Borrowdale, 
and visit his sister on the approachmg occasion. 

These painful circumstances, by occupying and agitating 
the mind of Frederick, kept him from sinking again into* 
that state of supine languor natural to a love-yck swain , and 
especially to one who was plfictd in a state of such singu- 
lar suspense ^ and on the eve of quitting the country without 
the power of ending it, ft proved to him, likewise, that, 
overwhelming as the passion had appeared on its first attack, 
it was possible to be in love, without being so lost to 
all the duties and interests of life, as be had appeared to 
be: and from this consideration arose the resolution to 
adopt his father's advice, ** to perfect his character for the 
sake of her he loyed ;" a mode of conduct which is cer* 
tainly the best of all those various modifications by which 
this passion may be distinguished, aiid which renders it is 
some characters almost a virtue, since it is th^ parent of 
many.. 

The travellers pushed forward with avidity ; they reach*- 
ed Canterbury the same evening, where t^y slept, and 
retired so early, that Frederick found himself in a bed ad- 
joining to a room where a lively party appeared to be met, 
for the purpose of enjoying the evening ; and as his room 
was only parted by a wainscot, he was effectually forbid^ 
den to sleep ; hd therefore suffered his thoughts to wander 
back two hundred miles northward of the country he w-aa 
now quitting ; and gave a deep sigh to the memory of those 
delicious hours he had passed at the vicarage, exactly a 
week ago that evening ; and he fancied that the modest 
blush which mantled in the -cheek of Arabella on their part- 
ing, indicated more than the adieu of a common acquaint- 
ance. As he pursued this idea, so dear to the heart of a 
timid lover, (a nd every lov er must be timid who jg sincer e^) 
he was roused by the distinct exclamation of a person in 
the adjoining apartment — ** Zounds, Montague, what are 
jxA about ? how can you bet in this^ odd manner ? depend 
on it, the promotion, you received this morning will not 
warrant thi&— remember. Fortune is^a slippery jade, and you 
ought not to expect too much of her." 

A sfhort and angry, though indistinct, reply was all that 
Freietick could hear of the answer; bui his curiosity waa» 
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effectuallj roused to find himself so near bis^ rival, to leam 
that the man to whom, though a rival, he had accorded his 
admiration, whose promotion he had effected, and who 
vras at this moment indulging in a propensitj, of all others^ 
the most destructive to connubial happiness, was altogether 
so sudden a check to his feelings, in one sense, and so strong 
an impetus, in another, that it became impossible not to lis- 
ten. He found that Capttin Montague, on receiving the 
commission he had forwarded him to Hastings that morning, 
had come over to meet a party of his friends at Canterbuiy ; 
he could learn, from the frequent hints thrown out to him 
bj some of the party, that he was subject to this vice, 
which accorded with what the poor man had said of his • 
being a ** little wildish ;" and Frederick observed, with 
sorrow, that from what he could gather, he had involved 
himself sufficiently to render his new rank of little use to 
him for some months to come ; he gathered sufficient in- 
ibrmation of him to learn that he was a thoughtless, good- 
humoured young man, capable of great virtues, and subject 
to great errors, more calculated .to adorn his profession, 
than to bless the quiet scenes of domestic life. 

Though gaming was, of all others, the vice against which 
Frederick had determined to set his face, yet he could not 
resolve to leave Captain Montague in the difficulties which 
surrounded him, without making an effort to relieve him ; 
for he had adopted the idea, that a man of his description 
would not think of marrying for some years at least ; and 
that if he presumed only to consider himself the iralher of 
Arabella, he was entitled to his regard some way ; he ap- 
peared at this distance to be the only link which bound him 
to her ; and strange as if was, he could not renounce it : be 
therefore left a note for the «aptain, enclosing him the 
amount of his losses, and a very gentle remonstrance on 
the folly of subjecting himself to the pain which a virtuous 
mind must feel, when it reflected on conduct it could not 
. justify. The note was left without signature, as the letter 
had been, which begged his acceptance of the enlarged 
commission ; and the captain was spared the pain of blush- 
ing before his unknown benefactor, even in idea, as he 
was a total stranger to the handwriting of bis invisible 
.friend. 

Frederick met temptation at Paris in all her usual forms 
of fascination ; but the impeiietrable $gis of love protected 
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biiQ: she pursued him to Naples ; but found him equatlj ^ 
iDvulDerable. It is true, be did not always listen to the ^ 
long political discussions of Mr. Bailey, with the^ang;/rot(|'^>C5 
of a heart unoccupied ; aud there were times when neither' qj 
men, manners, nor governments, interested him so much " as v' 
the little spot of ground now trod" upon by the woman of 
his heart ; but he did really give a considerable portion of 
his attention to those things^ most worthy of his care ; and 
in Italy he found much to attract and delight him. He ^ 
had too little pleasure in the dull etiquette of German 
Courts, to remain long amongst them ; but his willing /oot* 
steps loitered in Switzerland. His native energy awaken- 
ed enthusiasm at Rome ; and his genuine taste for the arts 
that embellish life, and perpetuate character, made him de- 
lighted with Florence. The history and government of 
Venice awakened, by tarns, his admiration and regret ; 
and his comprehensive mind, through every pait of this m- 
terestiug country^ found food for abundant meditation, and 
the povfier of deducing from her present state, her various 
revolutions, and her ancient glory, those political truths 
which were likely to render him hereafter a blessing to bis 
own. 

After seeing whatever was most worthy of remark m Sr- 
cily, and again visiting the ancient mistress of the world, 
our travellers went to Leghorn, intending to take shipping 
from thence to Gibraltar, a place which Frederick was par- 
ticularly desirous to see, as it was at this time preparing Uy 
make that gallant defence, which so soon af\er, under the 
conduct of General EUiot, became the admiration. of £ti* 
rope. 

CHAP. V. /^ .> 
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^Beside the death-bed of their dearest friends ! TuoMtoV. 

On the evening of their arrival at Leghorn, our travel- 
lers retired early, being 4iTiuch fatigued from the heat of the 
weatherv;. and Frederick was still in a profound sleep, when 
Mr. Bailey, entering his room, awoke him, saying — *' That 
. the boils from the iieigj|ibouring churches, and a convent 
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near them, had given the alarm of a fire, and he thbUgbt 
it was their duty to assist ; and he had already called their 
servants.'* 

Frederick instantly rose, and following the few Italians 
who had allowed themselves to be disturbed, with a vela- 
city his good tutor could not command, arrived very soon 
at the place, and discovered, to his great dismay, a house 
on fire, and few people as yet assembled, either to quell 
the flames, or direct the means of doing it to others. An 
old gentleman standing in his shirt on a balcony, was voci- 
feratijig with great earnestness for some one to take charge 
of certain valuables which he had brought from an inner 
room ; but though many lazaroni appeared for that pur- 
pose, he would not commit them to their care, though the 
flanges were gaining upon him ; and bis terrified domestics 
Were seen screaming as they hung from the windows, or 
precipitated themselves thence to the ground ; ' the lower 
part of the house becoming every moment more Impassa- 
ble. ^ 

Disgusted with the tenacity of the miser at such^a mo- 
mvit as this, Frederick applied himself only to save tb^ 
lives of his fellow creatures ; and encouraging a young wo-' 
man, who was standing in the same balcony, to jump down, 
he received her safely in his arms : the poor girl, in a trans- 
port of gratitude, exclaimed — '* May God bless you, sir I'* 
Amazed and interested at hearing her sp^k his own lan- 
yiage, he hastily inquired — ** If the gentleman was En- 
glish too ?" and without waiting for her answer, addressed 
hkn in that language, -desiring him to .trust the boxes to his 
care, and lose no time in saving himself, by following, the 
example of the young person who had jumped over the 
btflcony, and was received in safety. 

The gentleman hastily threw down the boxes, as the girl 
exclaimed — ** Oh, my mistress! my dear, dear mistress! 
the flames arfc now in her room — she is lost !— r-she is lost !" 

The manner in which she stretched out her arms towards 
the room, showed Frederick the spot ; instantly mounting 
on the boxes which had been thrown from the balcony, he 
climbed to it ; the old gentleman stood tremblings afraid to 
jump, ivhen Frederick, calling to his servants, lifted hira 
over, and placed him in. their aijns, then rushed into the 
flaming house, calling aloud in English — *' That whoever 
was in the house might yet escape^ if they would ooMe to . 
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the balcony ;" but tbe cracklingof the flames, the falling 
of timber, and the increased noise from the Assembled 
crowd m the street, rendered it impossible to hear any re- 
ply ; he went forward, in spite of the flames, and ^eheld, 
in an inner room, a female kneeling in the middle of a cham- 
ber, the wainscot of which was burning on every side, but 
raged the most at the door, which seemed to be the only 
entrance ; her attitude was that of decided despair ; her 
countenance of mournful, yet pious resignation. 

There was no time for words j it was evident that the 
lady in her night clothes could not pass the narrow flaming 
door case without being caught by the flames ; and it might 
be expected that every moment the roof would fall on her 
head. . Frederick, as he ran to her, tore off his coat, 
wrapped it round her, seized her fast in his arms, and bore 
her through the bickering flames : the sudden reversion in 
her fate occasioned her instantly to faint ^ and" in this state 
of perfect helplessness he found it next to impossible to 
retrace his steps : scarcely had he left her chamber, when 
it fell in with a horrible crash ; and he was left standing on 
a slip of the building, surrounded by raging fire, and evejy 
instant expecting to be precipitated with the burning mass. 
With a commanding voice, he called tor some persons to 
advance near enough to receive the lady ; and one of hia 
own servants, with Mr. Bailey, who beheld his situation in 
agony, braved the surrounding danger, and came as near aa 
possible, holding a mattress in their hands ; stooping as 
low as he was able, he threw the insensible fair upon the 
Fafe receptacle ; but the effort he made to do this broke off 
the mouldering plank on which he stood, being already half 
consumed, and he fell amidst the ruins of the burning 
building, thus apparently receiving his own death in tbe 
very moment he ensured life to tier. 

The hour of danger is that of energy also; though the 
shoulder of Frederick was dislocated by the fall, and he 
was covered with bruises, and for a moment stunned by 
the dreadful fate which ^app«ared to have overwhelmed 
him, he soon recovered sufficient recollection to irerceive 
that life was in his power, if he could escape before aoo- 
ther fall 6f the building took place ; tearing off bis shirt, 
lest it .'should catch the flames, he struggled against the ^ 
load oi' rubbish and burning embers which surrounded hinu 
ijx<^ in a few moments made his voice once more be heard ; 
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ijp& sound was hailed with joy by the servant who fejnain^ 
ed, and by many others who had felt bis heroism awaken 
the dormant spark in their own bosoms ; and they pressed 
to his deliverance ; so that in a short time he found himself 
once more breathing the pure air, and the burning building 
over his head exchanged for the bright canopy of heaven ; 
but he found himself so much injured by the wounds he had 
sustained, that after,learniag the lady was safe, he request- 
ed to be carried home immediately, and that surgical help 
might be procured. 

When Mr. Bailey saw the terrible effects which this un- 
happy accident had procured for bis beloved pupil, he could 
not help severely reproaching himself for having led him 
into a scene, where even the extensive good he had render- 
ed to others scarcely seemed, to the eye of so tender a 
friend, to compensate for his individual sufferings. Frede- 
rick condemned the sentiment as unworthy of Mr. Bailey; 
and cheerfully inquired — *' If he had learned who were 
the persons he had been so happy as to assist ?" 

" The gentleman is the honourable Mr. Beaumarris, a 
brother of Lord Llanberry's, who has been many years 
settled at Lisbon as a Portuguese merchant ; the lady is his 
sister, whom he lately brought to this place for change of 
air, she being in the lasi stage of a decline ; she is many 
years younger than he, and appears of a very different de- 
scription ; but her lamp of life is so nearly bumj out, poor 
thing, that however amiable she may\>e, I cannot think her 
few remaining days worth the dreadful purchase you have 
paid for them." 

The excellent constitution enjoyed by Mr. Sedgewood, 
and the uncommon advantage of being attended by an 
English surgeon*, who happened to be in Leghorn at the 
time, enabled him to leave his bed niuch sooner than could 
have been expected. At the earliest period of his conva- 
lescence, Mr. Beaumarris waited upon him, not only to 
thank him for his life, and the preservation of his property^ 
a thing^of equal importance, but to press him to make hU 
house at lisbon his home, if a visit to Portugal was includ- 
ed iu his route : he added—" That his siste.- and self had 
delayed their return, until their betiefactor's health was in 
some measure re-established ; but now, having the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him out of all danger, they were desirous of 
embarking immediately.'^ 
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To this Mr. Sedge wood replied, by expressing a desire 
of seeing the ladj he had been so happy as to rescue from 
the flames, as her form and features had made an impression 
on bis mind which could never be erased, though in a mo- 
ment of such horror. 

** She is equally desirous of seeing you, sir," replied Mr. 
Beaumarris, *' but she is so weak, that there are only a few 
hours in the day when she is able tq do it — could you see 
her now ?" 

*' With great pleasure," replied Frederick. 

There was a riapid movement in the pulse, and a hec- 
tic flushing in the cheek of the invalid, which, in Mr. Bai- 
ley's opinion, indicated a degree of fever, whicl^ ought to 
have precluded any further intercourse with visitants on 
this day ; but as it appeared probable that M.T. Beaumarris 
would leave Leghorn very soon, he did not oppose his in* 
tention ; and, in a short time, that gentleman returned with 
bis sister. 

The lady entered, leaning on the arms of her brother 
and her maid. Her form was still elegant, though wasted 
to a shadow, and her countenance still beautiful ; and as 
she fixed her eyes on Frederic]^, he felt their mild lustre 
vibrate through his frame ; and the emotion he felt could 
scarcely be called surprise, when Mr. Bailey was astonish- 
ed at hearing Mr. Beaumarris announce his sister as the ho- 
nourable-Mrs. Dermot. 

This lovely woman was already aware that she was about 
to meet not only the preserver of her life from a frightful 
death, but the amiable young man whp had been the sub- 
ject of several letters from her daughter, who, in her own 
artless language, had dwelt on bis merits in such a manner, 
as to alarm the tender mother for the future happiness of 
this beloved child ; feeling as she did, that the late alarm 
she had experienced had abridged the term of a life, long 
held on a precarious tenure, she could not resist the desire 
she had to see and converse with one who was become, on 
various accounts, so interesting to h^r ; and she would not 
lose a moment in availing herself of the prermission she had 
received to visit him. 

A very short conversation enabled the anxious and dis- 
cerning mother to discover, that whatever might be the 
predilection of her daughter in favour of this admirable 
young man, it was answered on his part by every mark o? 
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sincere affection ; tbough she likewise dbserved that there 
was some cau^e of uneasiness lurking at his heart, which 
made him deem it a duty to conceal, if not eradicate, his 
passion ; this she supposed proceeded from his conscious- 
ness that the disapprobation of his parents would follow 
his avowal of his choice, and this idea distressed her 
much, though she flattered herself that time might remove 
it. Such was Mrs. Derraot's delicacy that, had she been 
in possession of health and prosperity, months, and even 
years, might have passed without any endeavour on her 
part either to develop the feelings, or second the views of 
Frederick ; but sensible on how fragile- a thread her ex- 
istence .now bung, and having but one fond care which 
chained her sout to earth, one dear being for wh6se wel- 
fare her prayers were incessantly breathed, no wonder 
her anxious mind, in this period of trying solicitude,' sought 
to pierce the veil which enveloped the fate of her child, 
and to read distinctly the motives and intentions of a per- 
son she esteemed so -highly, and admired so much, that she 
could not wonder at the preference he had (even on so short 
an acquaintance) excited in her daughter. 

With these views, Mrs Dermot, on the following day, vi- 
• sited Frederick alone ; and as Mr. Bailey was absent, had 
the opportunity she wished, of witnessing his manner when 
.speaking without constraint of her daughter, a conversa- 
tion to which she led, by observing how great a sacrifice 
she had made by leaving Arabella in England. 

** So great, madam," said, Frederick, confusedly, ** that 
I cannot conceal my surprise at your inflicting on yourself 
and Miss Dermot such a distressing privatiorf." 

" We are all called upon, at one time or other, to make 
sacri^ces o{some objects of our love, to o^/ier objects of our 
iove," said the lady, viewing the countenance of her com- 
panion with a scrutinizing glance; but not receiving the 
igiowledge she expected to read in that intelligent page, 
after a Jihort silence on both sides, she continued to say — 
** I was left an orphan, early in life, to the care of two 
brothers, who were both 'many years older tlian myself, 
being the youngest of a large family, whose intermediate 
branches were cut off by infantine diseases. My fmluDe 
was small ; /bnt as my person was tolerable, and my family 
genteel, ray brother expected that^ I sihould marry w^U 
in the eominon acceptation of the word ; and although lb':y 
took no pains to improve my scanty portion, or supply 
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the loss of mj parents by their tenderness^ yet they ex- 
pected from me an implicit obedience to their commands, 
and a servile dependence on their assistance. 

" I was indebted for my education, and, indeed, every 
comfort I could be said to enjoy > to a Mrs. Dermot, the 
distant relation of my mother ; she was a widow, with only 
one son, whose education obliged her to part with him ; and 
she had great pleasure in supplying the loss of his society 
with that of a young creature, who appeared thrown on the 
protection of any one ; as my eldest brother was married 
tQ an extravagant, thoughtless woman, and my youngest, 
being, like myself, poorly portioned, was engaged in a 
conunercial undertaking at Lisbon.* Thus circumstanced, 
it was no wonder that my affections as a daughter were 
given io the onlyjone from whom I had ever experienced 
the cares of a mciher ; and that in time the many virtues 
of her son led me to form that connexion which' made her 
become such. 

"Lord Llanberry made my connexion with this most 
excellent map an excuse for deserting me ; and Mr. Beau- 
marris, though not on friendly terms with him, made my 
marriage an apology for his neglect of me ; happy in my 
connexion, I thought not of ejther. 

*' Years passed ty; I became a widow. My. good mo- 
ther did not long survive her excellent son ; my own health 
began to fail ; and in looking at my ArabeUa, I could not 
help wishing, that in case of my death, she might experi- 
ence some degree of protection from her relatives. Lord. 
Llanberry had taken no notice of my sorrows ; but from 
Beaumarris I had received occasional letters ; and when I 
complained cf my health, he pressed me to try the effect of 
a warmer climate, and visit him : there was a coldness in 
h^s. style, which made me tremble at the idea of exposing 
my gentle Arabella to the reluctant kindness of such a i?e- 
lative, espedally as he was still a bachelor ; and 1 knew, by 
the experience I had of youthful sorrows, how. melancholy 
her situation would be, if bereft of me in a foreign country ; 
she would be left to experience no better consoler than her 
iQercantile lincle ; whereas, if I left her wiHj our good friend*^ 
the Montagues, I could repose on their lo^e to her ; and in 
the consciousness of having spared her. from soniow, should 
>reap codsolation myself. " 
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** Certainlj," said Frederick, while a deep crimson suf- 
fused his cheek, ** it must be allowed that Miss Dermot pos- 
?esses friends at the vicarage, who are well qualified to ful» 
fil all the duties of the office." 

'* So I thought; and as I have secured to her a fortune 
that ensures independence, thou<;h it denies superfluity, if 
she never enjoys more, she will, I trust, be content; but yet 
I felt it to be a duty which I owed to ktr^ as well as that 
rare which my oa^n health demanded, to accept the long- 
delayed kindness of my brother, and for that purpos* I tore 
myself from the ohly being on earth that could now render 
either life or fortune valuable to me. from my present 
stiate of weakness, ryou will perceive that all hopes of the 
former are fled ; but I am warranted in saying, that I have 
no doubt but my daughter will eventually reap the latter . 
from the bequest of Bcaumarris, who, though a very close 
man, is, I think, too just to deceive me.*' » 

Exhausted with speaking so much, Mrs. Dermot sunk back 
in her chair, expecting, but in vain, some comment from 
Frederick; while he was still listening in silent dread for 
that conclusion of her story which would declare her daugh- 
ter the aflianced bride of Montague ; and though dying to 
know the extent of his misfortune, he had not the courage 
to pronounce one sentence which could procure him relief. 

Mrs. Dermot was, on her part, not less puzzled ; she be- 
gan to fancy she had been mistaken in her surmises, and 
did not, till then^, know the extent of her disappointment in 
such a case ; to cohceal the emotion as far as possible, she 
said — " Have you heard, Mr. S^dgewood, that Captain Mon- 
tague has sailed for America ?>' * - 

Mr. Sedgewood replied in the negative, adding — " He 
had not the honour of being acquaiat^^with him." 

" True ; but if my Arabella guesses right, you have 
kW thfe pleasure of being very serviceable to him ; 
and it was most likely that you would have inquired, bj 
some means, what had become of the person you had bene- 
^ fited so much. Poor fellow, he spent but a fet? hours with 
his family previous to embarkation ; but he confessed all 
his faults, and::mad(e many good resolutions, which I hope 
he will keep. Therif was a time when he appeared so 
amiable, that if there had been any attachment b<etween 
him and Arabella, I shpuld not have opposed their Qni<mt 
having myself been so very happy in a marriage contract^ 
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ed ufider similar circumstances; but, with many good pro- 
pensities, poor George has repeatedly been guilty of er- 
rors that have destroyed both my hopes and those of his 
worthy father ; it is, however, a consolation to us both to 
know, that although the young people have a sincere regard 
for each other, it is merely fraternal, and our disappoint- 
ments have not been experienced by them." 

Frederick arose — sat down again — his colour rose and fell 
alternately ; and Mrs. Dermot now beheld, with trembling 
joy, that her hopes had not been false : the effect this pro- 
duced on her emaciated frame, now much injured by the 
great exertioi^jmejiad made, was too much for her ; and 
when Frederickt sinking on his knees, besought her consent 
to his wishes, she fell fainting on his neck, murmuring the 
glad accents she was unable to utter. 

From this moment Mrs. Dermot found it impossible to 
quit Frederick, whq^ on his part, determined to accompany 
her ; and as hi^ spirits had gained an accession, which ap- 
peared tahavb the k^ppiest effect on his health, they em- 
barked altogether for Gibraltar. Mr. Beaumarris being in- 
formed of «the situation of Frederick's heart, which afford- 
ed him as much pleasure as any thing could possibly do in 
the same line of happiness; but it was but too observable, 
that the rapid decline of Mrs. Dermot followed the de- 
nouement' which had sor much interested and affected her» 
It appeared to Frederick, that her maternal love, having 
thus fulfilled its last tender duty, was now about to reap 
tiie reward ef her c^res, by a reunion with the much-lov- 
ed partner of her fondest affections, and already anticipat- 
ed the foretaste of a beatified intercourse with him ; for in 
the l^tlo conversation she was now able to hold, some ten- 
der remembranok of her husband, some wish that her daugh- 
ter might taste the joy she had once known, was ever the 
subject of her discourse Her confidence in the virtues of 
Frederick increased with the knowledge of his characlir ; 
and she received him as a son sent from Heaven to close 
the eyes of a parent, whose tenderness in sparing her child 
from this painful duty, was thus mercifully repaid in the 
hour wh^n she most ielt that awful truth — '* SfifiiSJP^^^^us^ 
hand tbe^cb»iniy eye require^ ." VK" "to^ 

On arri?ing at Gibraltar, it was soon found that this ad- 
nirable woman was fated to breathe her last amongst her 
own coiiiitrymea f for she became too ill to leave her couch. 
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and declared that she would never again adventure on ship- 
board. Frederick, devoted to her will, attended her with al! 
the care of a son, and even the attention of a daughter ; his 
late sufferings, which were the first he had ^ver experien* 
ced, had givea him the power of appreciating the nature of 
1)odily infirniitj, and added to general humanity those finer 
tones of pity, which teaches the power of becoming use- 
ful, as well a« tender, to the object of solicitude. 

Mrs. Dermot thus had an opportunity of witnessing, du- 
ring a short. period, those peculiar traits of character which, 
are generally unfolded by slower degrees ; she had witness- 
ed in him the most heroic bravery, and the gentlest kind- 
ness ; had seen him capable not only of Ithat courageous 
exertion .called for in the hour of danger, under the strong- 
er iinpulses-of a generous nature, but that quiet constancy 
of compassion, that uiideviating, consistent tenderness, so 
rarely to be met with in young people, and which always 
argues as much strength of mind as goodness of disposition ; 
and every hour was her fervent aspirations breathed to Hea- 
ven for blessings on his head, and prayers that her beloved 
child might enjoy his protection through life, and (expire in 
his arms. 

Notwithstanding her weakness, Mrs. Dermot had written 
a letter at intervals to her daughter, relating the whole of 
her acquaintance with Frederick, and the conversations 
she had held with him ; she had likewise addressed a letter 
to his mother, reladng more fully than she could do to Ara- 
bella, the perilous state and dreadful death from which he 
had delivered her ; and concluded with most tenderly re* 
commending her beloved child to the maternal protection of 
Lady Caroline, if she should be so happy |p to become the 
wife of her son ; and concluded with a fetvent apostrophe 
lo the Divine Being, beseeching him to grant that her daughter 
might be permitted to smooth the death-bed pillow of that 
dear parent, whose son had been to her the angel of comfort 
in a land of strangers, and at a period tiie most awful and 
affecting. This letter cost her many tears, and scarcely 
bad her trembling hands the power^jto fold it ; she was thus 
engaged when Frederick paid his accustomed visit, and 
begged permission to assist her endeavours. 

When the letter was sealed, Mrs. Dermot requested him 
tx) take charge of it ; but desired that the other might be 
forwarded by the first packet. Observing that he looked a 
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little disappointed, she took her watch from the place where 
it hung above her head, (being now too^weak to leave her 
bed,) and told him he had her permisfcion to cariy that to 
Arabella ; and beckoning her maid to reach her af small 
casket, she took thence a diamond ring, whicb she begged 
him to present to Miss Montague ; and* then drawing a va- 
luable hoop from her finger, told him she wished that to ac- 
company the letter to Lady Caroline ; so saying, she sunk 
back exhausted on her pillow, and as Fre^Llerick looked 
anxiously in her countenance, he perceived an expression 
of coldness in her pallid features that alarmed him. Turn- 
ing to the maid, he desired her in a whisper to fetch Mr. 
Beaumarris; as the girl left the room, he perceived Mrs. 
Dermot raise something she had taken from her pillow to 
her lips, , while a slight convulsion passing over her fine 
features, convinced him that bis fears were but too justly 
founded. Frederick was young — the pale form of the king 
of terrors had never yet met his eye, and to meet it first 
in one so beloved, had something in it that, for a moment, ap- 
palled his heart; he sunk on his knees by the bedside, and 
a fervent, though inarticulate prayer, was breathed from his 
very heart. The countenance of the expiring saint now 
turned towards him, illumined by a gentle smile, and the 
words, " Frederick, my soriy^* escaped her quivering lips, 
while the direction of her eye glanced towards the thing 
fihe held in her hand, which was entangled in her handker- 
chiefs 

" My mother, is this your parting boon to me ?** said the 
youth, gently disengaging it. 

'• It is, my son, and may God bless ye both I" 
Frederick seized the precious boon, the picture of Ara- 
bella and her father enclosed in one case, and which he had 
never been permitted to 'see till now ; eagerly pressing it 
to his lips, and then gazing on it with the rapture of a fond, 
though 'yeeping heart, for a few moments he saw only the 
form of a youthful beauly thus presented to his eye. A 
faint sfgh tore him from the lovely object ; he cast bis eyes 
upon the bed, and perceived that it was the last which 
would ever escape the lips of the fair ruin before him ; has- 
tily placing his treasure inTiis bosom, he gave his whole 
mind to the tender sorrow which pervaded his heart for the 
loss of this valuable friend ; and bitter were the tears he 
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was shedding on the unconscious corpse, when the arrira! 
of Mr. Beaumams, with the maid, interrupted his sacred 
sorrows. 



CHAP VI. 
The web of lUe is a miogled jrgfip^ gQ pd asdeiuL^ JofiNS»s« 

When Frederick had paid the last duties to that dear 
departed friend, to whose society he had heen so singular- 
ly introduced, and from whom he had gained those hopes 
which, now" more than €tver, had awakened that passion 
which seemed to him the charm of existence, and the sole 
root of happiness, he became extremely anxious to return 
to England ; which desire Mr. Bailey did not oppose ; for 
as the residence of Englishmen in Spain was rendered un- 
pleasant, from the ^tate of warfare tl^en existing between 
the two countries, he did not think it safe to visit that king* 
dom ; and as he perceived tliat a further intercourse be- 
tween Mr. Beaumarris and his pupil was not likely to ren- 
der people so dissimilar better friends, but rather to the 
contrary, he was persuaded the best thing they could do 
would be to sail for England with the first convoy, and 
took measures accordingly. 

When Mr. Bailey returned from the coffee house where 
ke had met the captain of a vessel about to sail, and bad" 
agreed for their passage, he was waylaid by the young En- 
glish girl who had attended Mrs. Dermot, and who besought 
bim to tak% her along with him to England, instead of let* 
ting her go back to that filthy Portugsd with Mr. Beaumar- 
lis, who had promised^ indeed, to let her go in one of bis- 
own ships, but who she knew very well would take no more 
c^re of her than if she was an old wipe cask. 

Mr. Bailey hesitated ; but the poor girl reneweil her en* 
treaties with so many tears, that the good man knew not 
bow to refase her ; so be told her he would consider of it, 
and settle the matter in good time. 

Many people would have thought, that as the girl was 
joung, and remarkably handsome, the good tutor was con- 
sidering bow far such a travelling companion, was elig&le 
fci his pupil J but, in truth, the honest gentleman Tvas. no* 
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gifted with a spark of that necessary-enough sort of second 
sight which could look to consequences of this nature ; he 
set out on his travels without a spark of suspicion that 
^' such things were ;" and as his pupil had not called the 
jealousy of his virtue, or the convenient blindness many 
people so situated are pleased to assume, into action, the 
worthy mentor returned with as much knowledge of the sins 
of the world, which is generally abbreviated by th« *' true 
knowledge of the world," as he set out with ; and he had 
therefore no other objection to Ellen's company, than what 
arose simply from her being a woman, an animal of which 
he knew very little more than that they wore petticoats, 
were ignorant of Latin and medals, loquacious, timid, and 
intrusive; and only desirable when they were musical, be- 
cause he had a particular taste for music. 

His pupil's observations on the world being less concen- 
trated by scientific pursuit, aind aided by a diflferent tem- 
perament, were more decisive ; and ht was sensible that 
if Mrs. Dermot had thought this step proper, she would 
have consigned Ellen to his care, rather than to that of her 
brother ; but he could not prevail on himself to refuse her 
solicitations, conscious that no evil could arise from it, as 
Mr. Bailey would be her protector. Mr. Beaumarris was 
extremely glad to be rid of the poor girl, and gave imme- 
diate orders that all the baggage of his late sister should be 
packed up, and sent along with her ; ,and when all was set- 
tled, he wrote by her the following letter to his niece :— 

^' MY DEAR NIECE, 

•* Your mother departed this life 26th instant,. A. M. 
and was interred in the burial ground at this place, with due 
honours, as a Beaumarris. Her clothes, &c. are forwarded 
by bearer, who has behaved well. Should you, at a pro- 
per time, become the wife of Frederick Sedge wood, son 
and heir of Sir Theodore Sedgewood, hart. I shall consider 
your child or children my heirs, agreeable to promise made 
your late mother, of which event be pleased to give due 
notice. 

** From your affectionate uncle, 

*' Charles Beavmarri8* 
'\GibraUar, \1^.'' 
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From this specimen, it may be perceived that the ho- 
nourable writer was not remarkably sentimental ; yet bis 
letter must be allowed to contain as much as many volumes 
can boast in many cases, there being, in the first place, ne- 
cessary information ; secondly, conversation ; thirdly, re- 
commendation ; and, fourthly, a promise, which, though 
conditional, was certainly desirable ; and, in his oxam opi- 
nion, was far the best part of the letter, an opinion I have 
no inclination to dispute, as I bold it myself. 

While our travellers are stemming a rough, but not raging 
sea, in the Bay of Biscay, it may not be amiss to inquire 
how the worthy inhabitants of Sedge wood Park are passing 
the lonely hours in the absence of their son. 

If the reader will take the trouble to recollect the latter 
part of the lives of my great grandfather, and my great- 
great uncle, he will remember, that at a very advanced pe- 
riod of their lives, they were capable of pursuing a favourite 
plan, for the benefit of those they loved, with an ardour 
unchilled by the winter of life,%nd an energy unimpaired 
by mental imbecility. Thb happy art of protracting life, 
by living in the happiness and honour of his descendants, 
my good grandfather possessed in an eminent degree : and 
he was now relighting the flame, by a preparation for pre- 
senting his son as a candidate at the ensuing election ; an4 
entered into the idea with only the more avidity, because 
it was generally understood that a warm opposition might 
be expected, a circumstance which had never occurred in 
4he annals of the family. It had been proposed to Sir 
Theodore, by many of the first landholders in the county, 
tabring his son forward as the representative of Yorkshire 
Itself ; but this the baronet had declined, from a principle 
of affection to Fairborough, and a desire of keeping his 
son attached to a spot where his ancestors had lived so 
many generations, in that state of unvarying respectabili- 
ty, and in the exercise of those unobtrusive, but solid vir- 
tues, which, preserved the dignity of their rank, untarnish- 
ed by emoluments that often degrade what they affect to 
adom^ and yet unimpaired by any extravagance that might 
obstruct their benevolence, or diminish their utility ; and 
though he wished to s(\e hi$ son become a " burning and a 
shining light" in the piylitieal hemispberja, he was stiH more 
desirous of seeing him a steady one ; ana as he was bound, 
in^heart at least, to a youiig wopan the barc^net considered 
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without fortune, he became the more anxious to preserve 
his attachments unimpaired to that paternal domain, where 
he would erer find a noble sufficiency, and a tenantry at- 
tached to bis person and his interests. 

Manjr of the surrounding gentry, anxious to make the 
most of their property, had sold portions of their land to 
monied men, who had improved the purchase by building ; 
several manufactures had, of course, been introduced ; and 
in the course of a few years, Fairborough had received a 
renovation of inhabitants and.an increase of wealth, which 
had, in a great measure, changed her character from that of 
a pleasant retirement for genteel people of small fortunes, 
to that of a thriving, trading borough ; but the antipodes 
were not more apart than the manners of the old town and 
the new ; the claims of money on one hand, and family 
pride on the other, clashed perpetually at church and mar- 
ket, in public and private ; io all places, and upon all oc- 
casions, the claims of each party were heard ; and if an in- 
habitant of the moon (who might be supposed to be impar- 
tial) had come down to Fairborough, it is difficult to say 
whether he would have laughed most at the vulgar ostenta- 
tion displayed by one party, or the worn-out gentility, ex- 
hibited by the other ; whetherfae would have found it more 
tolerable to dine with Mr. Glazeall, the great calimanco- 
maker, who married Rachel Rasp the miller's daughter for 
the sake of her fortin, and kept the best table in all the 
borough, or at Squire Featherbottom's^ who was descended . 
lineally from Alfred the Great's principal gosherd, and 
whose lady derived her pedigree from the very knight who 
laid the burning ploughshares for queen Emma to walk 
over ; and whose dinners were like Mr. Shandy's aunt 
Dinah's husband's nose ; (saving the name, there were no 
dinners at all ;) in one case the poor moonite would have 
been sick with surfeit, in the other with starvation. 

My grandfather, happy in his connexions, and benevolent 
in his disposition, was disposed to rejoice in the prosperity 
of Fairborough, rather than to cavil with the arrogance of 
a few upstart individuals, \)f whose insolence he heard 
much, but saw little ; for there was still a great gulf be- 
tween them, which could not be passed for a considerable 
time 'y but the progress of power derived from wealth is 
rapid, and the old gentleman was surprised to find that a few 
ycarh bad destroyed a barrier at jne time apparently im* 
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pregnable ; and that whilst he had been shut up with his 
son, pursuing the history of former ages, and kindling the 
lamp of British freedom at the flame of attic eloquence 
and Roman virtue, his own country had turned over a new 
page in het* history, and was swollen to a giant in her com- 
mercial fculk ; whilst her aristocratic members were dwin- . 
dling into pigmy forms, like blighted membranes. 

As a man, my grandfather united a courageous mind, 
with a mild, placid, and agreeable disposition ; and when 
to this was added the true humility which belpnged to him 
as a sincere practical Christian, it must be allowed that few 
gentlemen were more likely to conciliate the jarring feelings 
of his neighbours, or Jo enjoy his own opinions and habits 
unmolested ; but the time was not yei come, when the sons 
of industry added any knowledge of books or men to their 
stock of information ; and the sudden influx of wealth ever 
renders ignorance insolent. This was precisely the present 
case With the new people, as they were styled, at Fairbo- 
rdugh, at the time f am spea^^ing of; and my grandfather, 
though with the best disposition in the world, was not only 
too much of the old school, but too much of an old man, to 
give into claims he could not comprehend, or countenance 
conduct he could not approve; and when he found that 
there was in the very heart of his little kingdom a cabal 
forming to oppose his son, he felt a resolution of asserting 
his long-dormant claims, and of calling those he emphati- 
cally styled his owp people about him, as strong as any of 
his ancestors had done, when the legions of Craven had 
flown to their standard ; even the military ardour of bis 
youth seemed to Irevive before the expected contest ; and 
to the great surprise of Lady Caroline, J^he first public din- 
ner he gave after declaring his intention, beheld hjm drest 
in his full uniform, though it. had not seen daylight for many 
years, not even at his daughter's wedding. 
• This dinner was preparative to a more extensive enter- 
tainment, which was given in honour of Frederick having 
attained his twenty- first year, on which day my grand fa- 
/ther made over to him the greatest part of the noble fortune 
acquired by hi« mother. The day was observed with even 
more rejoicing than had ever taken place on similar occa- 
sions, and the health of the distant heir was drank with 
enthusiasm by' assembled thousands: my grandfather on 
this day pledged himself, for the support of his son in tbe 
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-expected conflict, and the whole country re-echoed the sen* 
timeot with increasing plaudits ; and the praises of their son 
on every side poured welcome incense in the ears of tlie 
idolizing parents, who, could they have that day witnessed 
the situation of their beloved heir, would have been as 
completely wretched as they were now happy, as he was 
at this very time experiencing all the dangers of a violent 
storm ; such and so various are the situations of life. 

Frederick and his suite, after sufferings which have been 
often described, but can never be adequately conceived by 
any but those who have experienced them, were at last en- 
abled to land on the western coast of Ireland ; but were 
so overdone by their sufferings, that, notwithstandi,ng the 
desire of reaching home now superseded every other, they 
were obliged to stop a few days for necessary. repose, and 
therefore judged it right to forward letters to Mr. Montague, 
to inform him of the change which had taken place, of Miss 
Dcrraot's loss, and likewise to say that it was his intention 
to call upon the family at Norton in his journey home. He 
wrote likewise to his father, giving him a hasty sketch of 
his improved prospects, and his anxiety to return to his 
dear family. Several untoward circumstances hindering 
them from proceeding through Ireland so rapidly as they 
had wished, together with a second delay from bad weather 
at sea, occasioned these letters to precede their actual ap- 
pearance at each place nearly three weeks ; in w^hich time 
" she had said to her neighbour," that Mr. Frederick Sedge- 
wood was coming home again, quite a poor emaciated 
figure, as pale as his grandfather's bust on the monument ; 
that a gentleman had seen Mm in Ireland, who said he 
looked quite woit down, doubtless with so early a lif^of 
debauchery, for what e\sQ could injure a man at his time 
of life ? but what was worst of all, he had brought a mis- 
tress along with him from Italy ; and his rnan saiil to the 
gentleman'' 8 man, that his master always wore a picture 
next his heait, of a lady who died in his arms; so that 
altogether there could be no doubt that he was a very sad 
young man indeed, and that in spite of all the old baronet's 
boasjl about him, he was no better than he should be. 

This was, however, not the time, for one neighbour to 
say au) thing to another, except in the spirit of party ; so 
ii)at, in despiieiof this insinuation, my grandfather's side^ 
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though they were by far the strongest. talkers, and could 
tave fcrwarded a tale of this kind with more adroitness 
than the other, would not listen to it at all ; or, where they 
were obliged to do. so, turned it all off with the happiest 
effrontery imaginable : — ** Dear me, what a piece of work 
is here indeed about nothing ! suppose Mr. Sedgewood ^as 
got a mistress, 'tis what many a man has done before him, 
who has turned out very good and steady, when his wild 
oats were sown ; for my part, I am never fond of Seeing 
old heads on young shoulders ; the manners of other coun- 
tries license irregularities in youth, and those who are at 
Rome must do as Rome does ; if the qualifications of a 
parliament-man included chastity, tiiere would be a thin 
house on both sides, I fancy.", 

Happily,*the little Ullage of Norton did not contain anjr 
neighbours, either to disseminate the report, or to soften 
it ; and the hearts of the inhabitants were too deeply af- 
fected to think on any thing but the subject of Mrs. Der- 
Oiot's death, which, though it might have been long ex- 

Sected, yet struck them as sudden at last ; her last letter 
id not reach them till two day^ after that which was re- 
ceived by Mr. Montague, and the first sight of it affected 
Miss Dermot so much,' that she was obliged to desire Miss 
Montague to read it to her. The gentle Emily was often 
obliged to suspend her task, overwhelmed with tears, which 
she imputed to the circumstance of reading a letter written 
by the hand of one so dear to her, and which was now laid 
ia the dust ; and before it was concluded, she was obliged 
lo resign the task, and fiy to her own apartment : but the 
tears that now streamed from the eyes of the lovely Ara- 
bella, were, from henceforward, of a milder character ; 
and while she wept over the parent she had lost, her timid 
baart, in tender and modest solicitude, looked forward to 
the 4over she had gained, though she still persuaded her- 
self that gratitude for his kindness to her parent was the 
only emotion that made her heart vibrate so warmly at his 
name. 
*' But what took place when they met ?" 
Oh, a great deal, madam, I assure you ; but as they $aid 
nothing, or next to nothing^ I cannot retail speeches which 
#Were never uttered ; as far as I can Icafl^when Freder-cL 
really made his appearance^ Arabella look^ J^so very red, an 
Emjly so rerv pah;, that ixj a moment they cbahged the 
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complexions ; and Miss Derraot burst into tears as she we!* 
corned the deliverer of her mother ; in trutti^tbere was in this 
meeting an air of so much sorrow, and embarrassment, too, it 
Was necess^riJy so short, and, from the delicacy of both par- 
ties, so restrained, that although i t was sweetened by ioye^ vet 
t^ ^ii jrar lay out of sight, and neVft r"T*f^«P^^^ \h^^ tnp^ \\n 
i^wassettled that Mr. Sedge wood, after paying his respects 
to his parents, woul.d have the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
Montague again very soon. 

But when the long-expected youth returned to his pater* 
nal mansion, all was joy unmixed^ and the heart of each 
fond parent throbbed with delight, that seemed to renoVSTe 
.the days of youth f while their sparkling eyes congratulat-^ "^ 
ed each other on the possession of such a treasure one mo- 
inent, and again turned to. admire him on the next ; but 
scarcely could the gratified baron?? listen lo^he develop- 
ment of that affair, which being to Frederick the sum of 
all earthly bliss, he concluded must be of the last impor- 
tance to his father, ere the good man broke on him with 
the news of the expected election, which was now on the 
eve of taking place, and to which his immediate attention 
must be given. Frederick could not help smiling at (he dif- 
. ferent schemes of happiness eaclFw.as^frojecrting with equal 
eagerness ; but finding it was impossible to gain his father's 
ear for the tale of tender interest he wislied to excite for 
the afflicted Arabella, be left the old baronet to discuss the 
arrangement of dinners, and the situation of hustings, witfc 
his steward, and sought the dressing room of his mother. 
Her gentle bosom opened with avidity to all his feelings^ 
and he now presented her with Mrs. Dermot's letter, vThicb 
excited her mo^lively sympathy ; and she declared, ** that 
she would not delay writing to the amiable subject oi big 
solicitude, and inviting both her and Miss Montague to visit 
Sedge wood Park, and would go herself to meet them a^ 
far as she was able." On second thoughts this plan appear- 
ed impracticable, until the election was over, as the young 
latJy could not join in the gay parties it would induce dur- 
ing, her mourning ; and Lady Caroline had recourse to her 
pe^, to paint the warm interest she took in her affianced 
' (laughter ; and so endearing was this first proof of attention 
j» the bosom of the grateful Arabella, that perhap.^. even the 
J armer effusion of a warmer passion which accompanied 
J^y^, was not read more frequently, though it must be allowed 
> \\x it was once kissed a little more fervently. 

'•A 
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\ jSs?'' gredgus^megfteflts \ when the sweei datmiags of 

,- artless p augslon stea l c m^tbe Y OUthMJiea rl of inn oceace> like 

.-ftSTsteps of^iigelic visitants, when they trod tbeHbot^rs 
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es, madam, y©u x»ay stmLey butjhereare certain a ssS 

tions.attactfidto,Jhfi si mples t action s offfli r live s, v^ch 
ar©^ whe n con necte 4^with _pure love, not onl^Jt* PSSSt de- 
licious traits of our existence here, but the stronffestproofs 



jxciuus trans 1 o ur exis tence n ere, b ut t ne stro ng est pr oou 
reason atfords ofjour cl aims to ex istence herggfter^ Jjgve 
youneyer locked yourself in you r cJi amfaer to read a^ole 
^Wi^ world niig bt hay e^seen ?— have"yop nexiafcpnt a scrgp 
' ^7P^P5rjB.your^Bosom7 or 

pre s sedT glove to yoiirJbe ltiT, w hen the owner jv§s f;^ 
away? if yjjjjj^ffaie, jp know what I a^aa ; i f not, there 
is no teaching you. .- — . 



CHAP. vn. 

jfall, wedded love 1 Miltok* 

*' It's a hard matter to say whetBer my young maister, or 
my oud one, bees thrangest at this very toime,*' said the 
groom, as he prepared Frederick's horse to pay his second 
visit to Norton. 

This observation was so true, that I cannot pretend, at 
^ this distance of time, to decide the question, and can only 
"©baer^e, that the nearer each approached the object of bi« 
wisjjes, the more ardent be became in the^rsuit ; for Fre- 
derick saw every hour new beauties and new virtues, in 
the lovely maid, who engrossed bis ^yety thought, and cen- 
tered his every wish; while his good father, with nott less 
eagerness, panted to obtain his object, and increased in ar- 
dour with every ol>sta€le that opposed his wishes ; and as 
the fears of his Mends magnified the powers of his^-s^jjg^" 
nist, and piqued bis pride, he launched into a sea of expei^e* 
which, not being consbtent with his own prudence, nor 
situation of his spn, he dignified with the name of patricT^ 
ism, which is certainly the very handsomest excuse a vrM 
can make for ^extravagance, since the time has been wlt*l 
H cculd give dignity to pme^ty. The fact was, my grai^J 
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father loved his country more, than most men ; he doated 
on his son ; he cared very little for his money ; but he was 
very tenacious of his family consequence ; and from tHe ad- 
mixture of these notions, of \vhich at least four-fifths were 
the natural growth of virtue and aifection, which \ consider 
a very fair proportion of good- in any roan, and a much 
greater than I fear is often found, the good baronet was, 
Step by step, led on to the joyful summit of his hopes* He 
saw his son elected, the family consequence re-establish- 
tdy all the old families in* tfte neighbourhood consoled, or 
delighted, the possibility of amazing good being done to the 
country by the single voice of an independent country gen* 
tleman, who despised party cabal, and was as little dispos- 
ed to join a corrupt ministry on one hand, as a railing de* 
magogue on the other ; and with all these brilliant views in 
his head, no wonder Sir Theodore was the happiest man in 
the county ; though his old steward looked grave, and even 
Lady Caroline herself expressed a wish that her son's out- 
set in life had been a little less e3M>en|ive. 

Savs^she to her neighbour,*?TDe baronet has made a 
fine job of tBTs ; Tfhas T5st him not only every shilling he 
had in the funds, but Lady Caroline's Staffordshire estate, 
on which his son was to live, must either go to the hammer^ 
or be mort^ged to its value ; and Sedge wood Park itself 
must become involved to a considerable extent.*' 

"So I hear," returned the neighbour; *' and, besides 
that, I am told Lady Caroline herself will be obliged to 
part with her family jewels before her son can marry ; for 
as he bas chosen a poor parson's daughter, with not a shil- 
ling in her pocket, something must be done to set the young 



people forward ^oti know, antP^ am told they are actually 
gone to Londorfvor that very purpose ; for Lady J^rances 
Stickerton's woman told my housekeeper's sister, that her 
lady had actually got them in her cabinet the night before 
sbe'set off for the metropolis ; but it's no wonder ; the old 
fool made the thing ten times more expensive than there was 
the least occasion for — feasting half the county." 
• ** Ob, 'twas absolute dotage," returned Iho^ first ; " a 
ntan must be superannuated to throw aWay his money so 
madly. I am grieved to the heart fok* the young tnao, who 
really never seemed to care any thing abeiut the matter ; 
dod I'm sure poor Lady Caroline is much to be pitied, to 
JH»« her fortune thrown away in this manner: as iur the 
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baronet, he deserves what kaphas got — ^he may thank him- 
self for bis sorrow." 

Tbe^e were the neighbours, who, a month before, had 
iokl S\t Theodore^ that if be did not do this, that, and the 
other dashing thing, it would be impossible for him to cany 
the day, which would be ten thousand pities, for really, 
siich a charming, amiable, handsome, clever man as Mr. 
Sedge wood, would be a national acquisition — ^the repre- 
sentative, too, of such an ancient /amily. Who ever heard 
of such a thing as a Sedgewocfd being opposed in Farrbo- 
rough b«fore — a place which twenty years before had ndt 
an inhabitant who did not' depend upon the park for his 
bead ? to be opposed, too, by a low fellow, put in by a new- 
made lord, whose fortune was derived from his lady, the 
grand-daughter of a tobacconist ? No I if they were Sir The, 
they would spend the last shilling in their pockets — ^nay, 
Ihe last drop of blood in their veins, before such a son as 
bo had should yield to such an opponent. 

When ray grandfajHi^c/iopked over old Robertson's ac- 
counts, he looked a little jgrave, and observed, ''That ha- 
ving never been in debt, he should not like it now ; but as 
it was unavoidable, he must submit to a heavy mortgage on 
the Paik, of course, since Lady Caroline's estates were 
settled on her son, whose outset^ in life should not be 
clouded by an expense, which, though incurred on his ac- 
count, could hardly be said to have his concurrence, though 
be was certain it would never meet his reproof." As the 
old gentleman said this, though his patriotic self-approba- 
tion enabled him to speak firmly, and ev^iLfi hgerfully, yet 
at the last word, his eye tw inklfid> and thelut was rn ois- 
jlene d. ~ ^ 

Lady» Caroline and Frederick were silTOg on each side ' 
afhim; as if moved instinctively, they both rose at the 
same moment, each seizing the hand that was next them, 
and pressing it tenderly to their lipsy on which the words, 
*^ my fathec," and " my Theodore," fondly hung, and were, 
after a moment's' affecting pause^ followed by a decisive 
declaration from each, that every rood of 4he Sta0ordshire 
estate should be immediately sold, and the pateptial roof, 
which now sheltered tbem, remain unpol}ttt€^d. 

^* But, Caroline, the house in Staffordshire is dear ta 
you j 'tis att <»l«l famiJy estabUsbment of the Ingle bys ^aad« 
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during our lives, you, doubtless, whhed your son to reside , 
in a place that " f 

f* Is it possible, my love, that you can suppose your vfift^fl 
is any thing but a Sedgewood now^ when you remember^/^/ 
that for threc-and-forty years, her fate has been bound up % 
in that precious name ? or, that after our long separation, f ^V 
could wish my son settled in any plaCe, but one where my J^ T 
eyes could witness his happiness, exult in hh virtues, and* | 
day by day thank God that he resembled* his father ?" ^. 

" Nor could I be so bl^st even in Paradise," said Frede-v / 
rick, with a glowing smile, '• as in bringing my Arabella"'^/ 
to your immediate care and protection, my dear sir, and % 
in restorin g to J ier, in my indulgent mother, the pannt she5 
has lost. ftQhgathin life has hitherto been humble and ^\ 
retire d ; and JKe Diaze^'uf'w'ealtli and Tplendour would 
rather dazzle than delight her. In the house where your 
father was blest with a tender companion, and a lovely fa- 
mily, we will endeavour to participate his bliss, and emu- 
late his character, since I know my aunt Barbara will rea* 
dily accede to our wishes by resigning it.'* ,^. . 

T he fugitive drop which had gathered in the baronet^s . 
eYe % i mpened by the sweeiest emotions of the haart, cQurs- 
cd slowly dow n llJi^^'^n^r^hif ^^^IL' Passing his arms i 
round bis wife, he laid his b%ad upon her faithful bosom, 
and silently in '^'^lp;**^ | be sweet emotion which she fully 
participated ; a nd while the heart ol each, in grateful ado- 
ration, rose to Heaven for the possession of such a son, that 
son, with equal extacy, hung in affectionate reverence over 
his beloved parents, with eyes, whose humy glance bespoke 
the feelings of his heart, *and the prayer that it dictated. 

Very soon a^er this period, the Staffordshire estate was 
sold by private contract ; thcf jewels of Lady CaroBne were 
sent to London, to be new set, not soldy as she told her 
neighbour j for, in all communications of that kind, some 
cjrcumstanoes are ever supplied by the imagination, which 
renders family occurrences a species of epic poetry, which 
is, doubtless, the chief reason why people that read little, 
adopt tattling to supply jts place ; and all debts and de- 
jtoands whatever on Sir Theodore were paid off with the 
Msnal punctuality of the family, with whom it had ever 
been a rule not only to pay their tradespikople, but to do 
it in such good time as to re ntj^r their custom really benefit 
* iai to the party — a practice, I am told, groWn obsolete ift 

/ ■ ■* 
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' ' the south Qf England, and vfhxfh has led all descriptiotis of 
shopkeepers and aurtificert to adopt a system of self-defence, 
wlijcb, though not quite consistent with morality, is yet jus- 
ti&£cble.on the code of sound policy. 

It was now observed, that Sir Theodore was again as 
' . busy as ever he had been, and really seeraed in such good 
•• spirits, one would think he had been gaining thousands in- 
''• stead of losiqg them; be was daily receiving packages of 
fui-niture from London, ia addition to the many smart things 
^ ^he received froqn the new upholstery-rooras lately opeired 
' at Fairborcmgh, and every thing gave signal of the ap- 
proaching wedding : and at length he and Lady Caioline 
.set out to receive their intended daughter-in-law, a cere- 
-.^mony some of the neighbours thought raighftev^ been dis- 
pensed with, aH things considered ;-'fbr^"wBat was there 
in such a match to make a fuss about, that such old people 
should put themselves out of the way ?" — they could not 
feel that these very things took them thus into the way 
which was most congenial to their hearts, and that in rais- 
ing this sw eetly tim id flower to their bosoms , they not only- 
obeyed tne dictates ot jheir own gene rous wishes, but ph- 
ced a gejh there;, who^ g e n fl e*Bn fli a nee sSffiHe^^ fort 
<jy'eT*m^ft\vening houi^,'^'na solacecl iheir departing mo* 
■ ments: '• --»•—-- - ■ ■■-, 

Lady CaroHtfe warsome^thaT'sur|>i1g^tb"'find that Miss 
Montague was not at home tJtt her arrival, as she had been 
rather suddenly sent for by a friend at some distance, knd 
her place was insufficiently supplied by the wife of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman ; of course her presence became of more 
importance to tHrt5vely girl, who was about to become so 
nearly connected with heY ; and who, while her beast glow- 
ed with^rateful affection towards them, '^J'et sunk, over- 
wlielmed with blushes, from the ardent, though respectful, 
gaze of parents, whose boundless attachment to their son 
must be supposed to render them but too scrupulous as to 
the merits or deficiencies of his future bride : but in the 
tender assiduities of Lady Caroline, she soon regained 
composure ; and though the ceremonious manners of Sir 
Theodore were new to her, thejf were so blended with the 
urbanity of his character, and the personal affection they 
expressed for her, that in a short time she admired tha*, 
which at first alarmed her, and assured Frederick that she 
really believed she bad neveir seea a finished gCiJileza*^ \V^ 
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ihe beheld his father ; in which seDtiment she was cor- 
dially joined by Mr. Bailey, who wa« so polite as to add» 
that however obvious, few women would have obsen^* 
ed it. 

At the same altar, near which he had first beheld her two 
years before, Frederick received the hand of bis beloved 
Arabella from his father, the worthy Mr. Montague perform- 
ing the ceremony ; immediately after which, the party set 
out for Buxton, as it was the nearest watering-place. . This . 
was a way of performing a wedding, become fashionable of 
late, but by no Eneans in unison with the customs of the 
Sedgewoods, or with my grandfather's ideas on the subject ; 
but it suited his convenience at present, and he therefore 
submitted to it ; every day he became ipore attached to his 
new daughter ; and the admiration she excited at Buxton » 
seemed to give hdm more pleasure than even the happy 
bridegroom. 

Having received letters from aunt Barbara, informinj^ 
them that the house was ready for their reception, thejr 
eagerly embraced the welcome news, especially the ba* 
ronet, who, on their arrival at Fairborougb, revealed tho 
secret business which bad made hi^ acquiesce so quietly in 
the scheme of a private mariiage ; this was the order he 
bad given for the Park House te be new furnished, as the 
future abode of the young couple, while himself and the 
old furniture were henceforth to be deemed stationary at 
the other. Thus, after all bis travels, the veteran general 
doomed himself to draw his last breath where he had drawn 
his first. 'Twas in vain the young couple remonstrated ; 
the deed was done ; and they were drawn in triumph to 
their future habif^lLon, by the crowd who had assenyple.d to 
receive them. 

On their arrival, letters from Portugal were presented ta 
the bride; but before she had time to open them, a. paper 
was presented to her by the baronet, which was a jointure 
for treble the amount of her fortune. 

Things of this description were so new to Arabella, that 
she Jtd not immediately un^rstand it ; but /when Frederick 
e:qi&ined it, she turned round, and looking for a moment 
the ^ainks she could not speak, threw herself into tht arms 
at t^^{^ Theodore. The old man pressed her with ecstaey 
:o ;^MliOsora ; and Frederick observing they were toomucb 
4 blu.to attend to the letter of Mr. Beaumarris, very sauci- 

v'J ? 
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ly broke the seal, and exhil^itlBg histreacbery to his taothef, 
read as follows : — 

" Condwiing you are by this ti Dfie become the wife of 
Frederick Sedgewood, Esq. I do hereby authorize your 
said husbaed to draw upon my English banker, filessrs. 
Barclay and Co. Lombard-street, for fite thousand pounds | 
this house baring likewise my orders for forwarding to you 
personally a present for wedding clothes, seeing your mi- 
nority <ieprtves your guardians of the power of drawing oa 
them ; and it is my wish that you appear as becomes^ my 
^relatiye. 

" Wishing you much happiness^ 
" I remain your uncle, 

CHARLES BeAUMARRIS*^* 

In about two ra<M)thf( time, Frederick was called to Lon- 
don in his parliamentary capacity, the duties of which be 
sow first began to consider, not having had time to do it 
before ; my grandfather could not resist the desire he felt of 
aceompanying him ; and they all set off together, to the 

freat joy of Lady Caroline^ who was anxious to see Ladjr 
lorrowdale, and to introduce Mrs. Sedgewood to hen 
This lovely, but ill'-matched woman, had not long since 
lost her only child, an event which depressed her spirits 
exceedingly, as it was a source of comfort to her of more 
than common eiBcacy, enabling h«f to pass those hours 
which the absence of its father rendei?ed gloomy, without 
repining, at bis absence^ or weeping over the bitter disap- 
pointn^t her youthful heart had met with in the object of 
her premature choice. She had not seen Frederick since 
his return, and her heart yearned to embrace the dear com* 
panion of her happiest days, and the amiable woman h« 
bad thought worthy to share his afiections. Her lord hav- 
ing nearly exhausted his fortune, and greatly, injured his 
bedth, h?id of late been rather more regular in his oon- 
duct ; but that circumstance w#s so far from increasindc be? 
domestic .ba|)pin^ss, that it appeared rather to have des| 
ed the melancholy degree of tranquillity htj had hitj 
permitted her: to possess, as his temper, soiu^d by Chi 
appaintments at the gaming table, and naturally ]^ 
»nd ha«grhty, was now b^VQwe eo/verjr iriitable^ 
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coaid not be sootheil by patience, nor p&med bx^good bu* 
mour; and tbe unfortunate Caroline, tbough she still ten^ 
derly loved him, was obliged to confess, that even tfa^ 
sorrows of desertion were preferable to tbe Eternal dis«» 
i}uietudes produced by unprovoked anger, and unfeeling 
peevishness. ^ 

Aiter tbe first endearments were past, and Lady Borrow* 
4ale had time to xontemplate the great personal improve^ 
ment of her brother, the loveliness of his artless ^ and yet 
elegant and sensible bride, and tne perfect satisfaction which 
appeared in the countenances of her venerable parents, she 
began to fear that her noble husband might be extending 
the liberties of ill-hujnour to other part* of her family, les» 
likely to endure it than herself; especially as he' had 
thought proper to find great fault with the expense contract* I 
ed at the election, and had repeatedly used epithets of her \ 
father, which she was confident her brother would have se- j 
▼erely resented ; but in this her fears appeared to have mis* i 
led her ; and after several successive visits, it was remark^* | 
ed that the viscount appeared very amiable ; and it was 
hoped by all the family, that either- the death of his son^ 
tbe degree of ill-health he had experienced, or the <:on^ 
sciousness that he had hitherto passed his time in unworthy 
pursuits, which he bitterly repented, had at length had th« 
desired effect, and he was now becoming a good man, and, 
of course, a good husband. 

I am sorry to say that, in truth, not one of these desira* 
ble reasons really operated on the specious viscount. He 
thought bis new sister tbe prettiest woman he had seen 
since he married his lady ; she had likewise the same kind 
of artless character and modest susceptibility sfbout her»^ 
with more sense and vivaci|^ ^and as her natural fienevo* 
lence had }nduc#irf*'ber to payHmp attention as an invalid, 
be verjr sagaciously concluded kwsfe possible to interest her 
stili farther ; and, as he hated he^^husbaQd^ he determined 
to do it if he could, >/ 

When Lady Borrowdale bad the tonQur of presenting 
feer new sister to her sovfeteign, it was gfep^raily thought 
that Mrs. Sedgewood was tbe most b^autiml womah in the 
, drawing room ; but when the prince had declared this to 
be j[m opinion, that thought found words ; and ^all at '^nc^ 
kW^una&sunting Arabella, who hitherto, like the. pale violet^ 
tl^k blushed unseen, known- rather by the ff^^mce-^f b&f 
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unpretending beuevol^nce, than the commanding grftces c^ 
ber person, became all at once the mirror of fashion, and 
the soul of beauty ; for the prince's judgment was the 
standard of taste. Young, handsome, sprightly, and insinu- 
ating, the honours of his illustrious rank were secondary 
charms, which served only to increase tlie fascination of his 
manners, by adding a sense of honour received, to that of 
delight enjoyed, by those who were blest by bis affability, 
or distinguished by his approbation ; he was indeed a star 
whose brilliance the great orator might have described ia 
as glowing terms as he employed in describing the eiUrS of 
the unfortunate Antoinette, to that deceitful hemisphere 
where she glittered and fell : and truly might he have said, 

Ilhat a thousand fans would have startled from their cases, a 
thousand pair of resistless eyes shot forth their lightnings, 
ft thousand voluble tongues issued their thunders, and a 
thousand fair bosoms have palpitated, if but the shadow of 
obloquy bad dared to glance over the path embellished by 
his tootsteps. 

Under the seductive influence of fashion, courted, caress- 
ed, and admired, it would have been no wonder if this 
young couple had been led into the snares of extravagance 
which beset them on every side. The admirers of Fre- 
derick were at least as numerous as those of his lady ; for 
he had a political courtship to undergo, from which she was 
happily exempted, as, except for the shape .of her French 
nightcap, or tbe name of her frisseur, she was seldom com- 
plimented by her own sex ; whereas, both sexes joined in 
the snares which were spread (or him; the men flattered 
bis talents, and admired his wife and his mother ; tb e wo - 
teeijt looked " unutterable thing s ;" every man is vulnera- 
Ele somewhere, and tbe praises bestowed on those he lov- 
ed found a very ready echo in Sedgewood'-j ; and the lips 
that uttered ifnust be those of a friend. It is a very plea- 
sant i.nng to be surrounded with one's friends, and a very 
innocent one ; so Mr. Sedge wood had many friends at his 
table ; and if his wife had possessed a taste for gi^ng sty- 
lish routs, flaming concerts, or elegant petit so^pers^ bis 
esiabiishment ttiight have been complete ; but as she had 
no taste that could be put in any competition with her Vius- 
band*s society, and that of bis dear parents, in tbe m^ids^^ * 
of all this gayety,she was like ^ tnje rustic, sighing Am* totift 
dttdes of Sed^ewood Park^ and anticipating thn time wb^feta 
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Feaning on Frederick's arm, she should explore ike roman- 
tic beauties of Fairborough, or sitting with him in the ruins 
«f its castle, employ her pencil in sketching them, or lis- 
ten to the legend« he related concerning them. Thus, 
though she never opposed his desire for company, yet her 
quiet acquiescence, by affording no stimulant, led him to 
consider what he was about ; and he perceived that it was 
very possible for a man to get himself very imperceptibly 
into an awkward predicament, without any possibility of 
afhiing vice to his pursuits, or almost impropriety to his 
character. He found, that in the multitude of his engage- 
ments, it-had really slipped his mind that his income was 
curtailed nearly one half by his election expenditure ; and 
that if be lived much longer in his present style, he must 
either j^un into debt, abridge his paternal establishment^ 
or demand another supply from his father, which, though 
it might be readily granted, must curtail his comforts; 
and the independence of his character, as well as his af* 
fection, alike militated against adopting any of these mea« 
sures. 

From his very earliest infancy, it had been the oflSce 
of my grandfather to teach his son to think; he used to 
say, that other men might put off that era in the educa- « 
tion of their children with propriety, perhaps ; but his / . 
case was different from other fathers. I shall soon be oldi / 3 
be would say, and it is necessary that my son's mind 
i»hould experience' the benefits of an early manhood, as, in 
case of my death, he will be obliged to think for himself; 
IB case of my life, he will have to think for himself and 
me. In c'onsequeoce of this opinion, Frederick was early 
taught to look beyond the present moment, and to estimate 
the worth o/^what was presented to hrm, rather by its pow- 
er of conf0wri% stable advantages, than temporary gratifi-* 
cation. 

Now, my dear madam, I beg you will not image „ 
yoiiraS^lf this same Frederick as a complet ^efi^ maitre at ^ 
fifteen, able to wade through all the ceremonies ol a coun- "TJL 
try ^tytsembiy, and place every lady in the country dance 
frding to her family claims, with his hair in full dress, 
lord by his side, and a simper on his countenance ; nei- 
imust you conclude him to be a little quill-dnving ac- 
btant, trudging after his iatfcer's steward, and ^<,ting 
fii every bushel of oats that ought to be consumed byhr^ 
roL. II. 18 
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father's horses, and ac^^uaioted with the produce of every 
?Qod of land in his father's estates ', nor yet was be a young 
•antiquarian, who was tied by an old father to the rigid ^ob- 
servance of the days of yore, till his manners were as mus- 
ty as the family jecords, and bis language as obsolete as 
the royal decrees which granted them ; nq, madam, my 
grandfather had an aversion to alJ sorts of forced plants, 
whether cucumbers or coxc^mbs^ regarding one bud for his 
own constitution, and the other for society ; and so far. from 
fnipposing that premature acquirements in manners consti- 
tuted real manliness of character, he used to say, the boy 
who is a man at fifteen will be a boy at five-and-twenty -; 
so that it was by mental cultivation, by the perpetual exer- 
cise of the understanding, by solid acquirements, not frothy 
ap-pendages, that his son became capable of conducting 
hiTOS^lf, at a tinf>e whea others are i» leading strings ; but 
you are not therefore to suppose that Frederick was a hura- 
dwira youth, too much tied to the solid parts of education, 
to have tiVne or inclination for the graceful, and, in fact, 
inecessary manners of a gentleman ; or that, because his 
i'atber retained the manners of the old court, his son ♦ 
must be tinctured with them beyond the line where they 

f^ are agreeable m a young man ; so far from this, my grand- 
father's long residence with the wandering Tartars having 

^ given him an uncommon knowledge of all which constitutes 
excellence in athletic pursuits,' he was singularly . anxious 
that his son should excel in them. Frederick was taught 
early to dance, ride, row, an^ fence, in all which exercises 

* he excelled so much, as to be the admiration of every per* 
son who saw him so employed ; and the genSraJ air of 

graceful ease and unassuming dignity which was thus con- 

jt ^ ferred on his person and gait, was probably more fascinat- 

/ 'ing than the more regular, though striking beauty of his 

^* ^ person. As all these kind of endowments were taught hina 

^. '4as the rewards of his application te mental studies, a kind 

• ^{^l^suilabjie for a boy, he had never affixed anj| kind 
^ . ofpraise^as dt^e to their performance ; of course, faoity 

GQuld never Jbe «xcited by the species of fame tbe^i pro- 
,€ured him ; to .these he added 'a thorough knowleda 
chess; and played Milliards better than his father, aj 
cumstar*ce the -good baronet did not, however,, fully 
to. From mentioning, these -acquiren^epts, you will| 
ceive tSat whea ii0rd JSorroweUle would hare, tein^ 
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Frederick to play, be did not decline. the invitation from 
ignorance ; but he detested gaming, though he had mucb 
amusement in a little trial for superiority of skill ; be owed 
to bis education this admirable discrimination between the 
use of a stimulant, too naturally embraced by the ardour of 
youth, and which renders young men of fashion and for- 
tune too frequently the prey, and eventually the votaries of 
this destructive practice, and the real liking for this vice 
itself, which is at best a spirit of detestable avarice. 

I shall only add, that if I had fifty sons, I would en- 
deavour to make them all exactly like my father ; but tg 
return to his story : — 

Mr. Sedgewood had just made the discovery I spoke of, 
and which, notwithstanding his many excellent qualities, 
be bad not made quite so soon as he ishould, at the very 
time when his beloved Arabella began to find a something 
in the attentions of her right honourable brother-in-law, 
which did not exactly accord with her rustic notions ; she 
was become so sincerely attached to his lady, that she 
had been accustomed to reveal e^ery thought of her heart 
• to her. These thoughts seldoni harboured an evil surmise 
of any human being, though they had been once or twice 
tinctured with jealousy, when the conduct of some ladies 
of very high fashion had cast looks of tender languishment 
on her Frederick ; but this sensation arose from her own 
diffidence in her powers of attraction, not from the slight- 
est perceptioir of gallantry in him ; and these little fears 
.were generally laughed away by Lady Borrowdale, the 
moment they were utteretl ; but as this could not be re- 
vealed ei'tlier to her or any one of tl.3 family, and was a 
source of^^Bpfe disquiet than any she had hitherto expe- 
rienced, ((m)Ugh*the innocence of her own heart prevented 
l^f^from believing it possible that she could seriously be 
Sk object of design to the viscount,) she determined "to 
urge their return to Sedgewood Park, as parliament was 
BOW prorogued, and she was in a situation which rendered 
company irksome to her ; and as she happened to mention 
her wishes at the time when her husband was considering 
it a most desirable thing', the affair was immediately con- 
^cluded, with the joyful consent of the baronet and his la- 
dy, both of whom bad suffered considerably in their health* 
irora the change in their hours sJfice they visited the me- 
tropolis. It was therefore signified 1o Lady Borrowdale 
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that they would set out immediately, which she did aot 
©ppose even by her tears ; but when she was alone with.^ 
Mrs.^Sedgewood, she gave them free. vent, informing her, 
that she had for some time been alarmed, lest the advances 
•f the viscount should have awakened the suspicions of her 
family; and earnestly conjuring her to guard this mark of 
his depravity from her brother, who, already irritated by 
'©bservations he could not avoid making, might be led to 
adopt means of puttishinjg his lordship, equally to be dread- 
ed by them both. 

This was the first time, even in all their most private and 
confidential intercourse, that Lady Borrowdale had ever al- 
lowed herself thus to speak of her husband, even to this 
much-loved friend ; Hor would she have done it nqw, but 
from a principile of gratitude to Aer, and likewise as a guard 
against the future encroachments of her husband ; as she 
saw that so artless a mind as Arabella's could scarcely be- 
lieve the existence of a passion so totally unprincipled » 
and wafi therefore not prepared so to check his presumptu- 
ous advances, as to nip .those hopes in the bud, which, if 
permitted to expand, might awaken the suspicion of Fre- • 
detick, and involve consequences of the most dreadful aa-» 
lure. 

In the admirable conduct of Lady Borrowdale, Mrs. 
Sedge wood beheld an example of suffering worth, and dig- 
jiified submission, she could never su£Bciently approve ; and 
^e determined to make it the model of her own future con- 
duct, if she should be ever so unhappy as to entertain a 
thought prejudicial to her husband. On mentioning ber 
feelings. Lady Borrowdale candidly informed her, Ujat 
though her husband's conduct bad been in many instances 
so cruelly selfish, and so grossly unfaithfu^, as to have war- 
ranted her in calling on the interference of her family, y^t, 
as she still tenderly loved him, she had been ever desirous 
of saving them from the knowledge of her sorrows, in the 
hope that the time would arrive when he would justly esti- 
mate her. forbearance, and reward her affection and long 
suffering by a return io virtue, which she could if^ hope 
ibr, if a public breach was made between them. To the 
tender sympathy and gopd counsel of ber aunt, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Sedgewood, shej^ieclared herself indebted for all t:^t 
was excellent in.bef conduct, or consolatory to her feelhags /, 
and added-, Ibat when she reflected upon her youth, kt;V. 
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loYe of pleasure, and the scFetity of those sufferings she 
first experienced, when the viscount's true character was 
revealed to her, she was convinced that Heaven had in 
mercy bestowed that excellent friend upon her, as the only 
medium which could preserve her troin falling into a state 
of morbid dejection on the one hand, or dissipation on the 
other. *' When the best is made of me^ said she, with a. 
sweet, though pAsive, smile, *' I am but a very woman; 
I must lean for help somewhere — my husband rejected me ; 
I could not lay the weight of a breaking heart on my aged 
parents, or my wrongsiftpon my high-spirited brother, so I 
threw myself and piy son-ows on my maiden aunt, who I 
found, when too i^te, understood ray heart and its troubles 
better than I had done myself; and I heartily wish every 
young wife 3o situs^ted, would look out for a similar canfi.- 
dant." 

%0 
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It. is not less by their knowledge th&t the rich may benefit the iiopr^v 
than in the distribution of their lurtuiicflL ' Miss £d C£ wo k i u*. 

** So," s a^9 she to her neiiBhbou r,^^ the family is corft^ 
to the Park two months sooner than was expected ; there^s 
nothing else talked of this morning, call where one will ; so 
much fuss, and so much rejoicing, I'm really stc/c to hear it. 
People will findjheraselves sadly deceived, if they expect 
Fairborough wiffjrc. much better for puople coming down, 
when they have spent all their money in London. 1 know 
it for a fact, that this journey has cost so much, that all the 
leases, .^j^ch were out during their absence, mu«t be re- 
newed at a pfedJgious advance ; and in a week's time we 
shall hear noifeiiig but sigliing and groaning ;• ra^ckirents will 
be in every body's mouth ; and there's going to be a pro- 
digious tall of wood; the whole of thj^ long^ grove is- ta. 
come down directly ; but no wonder — ^tbey say young Mr.s» 
Sedgetvood can gefthrough any thing ; and th^i't if they had 
not come down whea they did, all ia a huhy, there is no. 
saying what would have happened ; indeed, it is whisperro 
that there was an execution in the house ; but I would not^ 
listen to the pcisoa who laid tae y in fact, I wassfcgcked 
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bejond any thing — so much as I respect the family, I could 
not listen to such things ; bul, dear heart, we live in strange 
times, though I hope half what one hears is not true ; yet 
there is no saying what one jnay live to «ee." 

This was very true ; for every neighbour did live to aee^ 
even in these disastrous times, when property and virtue 
are so perpetually wrecked on the rocks pf-jpce and folly, 
under the pilotage of inexperience, or blown by the gale of 
passion, one gay, handsome, and admired couple, steeF 
sweetly down the current of life,.adth reason at the bekn, 
and love in the cabin, distributipg, by various channels, 
the wealth of their talents, as well a^ income, and thus 
extending a benefit not more excellent than incalculable. 

The active naind of Mr. SedgeWood naturally embraced 
fiaany means of improvement, which arose from the advan- 
ced state of society, and becam«objects of attention to- him, 
from the 4:jecessity now impc%4 upon him. of taking the 
management of his affairs more^wmediately into his hands, 
a«d which naturally led him to form some acquaintance 
withy and some knowledge of, those people who had been 
bis opposers in his election, and the general objects of dis- 
gust to the old fs^milies in the neighbourhood. TJie suavitjr 
^f his manners, and the solidity of his judgment, were 
equally useful Vfo Jlfoin forming a correct estimate of this 
class of society, since^the former unlocked their hearts, and 
,e«abled the latter fo exercise its penetration; the conse* 
quence of these, observations was, that Frederick seriously 
(endeavoured, by gentle degrees, to break down tbe partr- 
tion walls which prejudice had so unhappily erected ; and 
hy adding refinement to industry on the one hand, and 
Jiberality to gentility on theother, produce a degree of in- 
timacy, and a union of interest, equally advantageous to 
both. His sikiation as a justice of the peace rendered him 
a person of much more immediate importance than bi^ 
higher office; as representative of the borough; and as the 
principal differences he was called onto decide lay amongst 
tbe new manufacturers and their men, many of W'bom hav- 
ing been the sons of his own tenantry, or those of neigh- 
bouring gentry, did not treat their masters with the respect 
wliich, as their masters, was justly due, or between other 
]Plrlies under the influence of the existing factions, fomented 
and exasperated by the leading pawers in each, for a con- 
,$»dei'abk tiipe be was never enabled to decide oft^any ca£i5« 
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in which be did not give umbrage to one partj ; and his 
decision excited, in the first instance, the obloqoy of abuser 
which frequently descended to his person, his ebaraeter, his 
.family — for anger never discriminateis ;but when the passiott 
was spent, it was jso absolutely impossible not to see the 
strict impartial justice which. had been administered, that 
the person who had been thus moved could not fail to ap- 
prove it, and secretly wish it might be administered to him- 
self, if he was similarly situated. He grew ashamed of 
bis lolly, and determined never to repeat it ; and if his 
mind "was generous, sought for an opportunity of avowing 
an alteration in his sentiments respecting the justice, which 
never failed to occur in the course of time : thus, by de- 
grees, confidence was established in one man by both par- 
ties ; and when that was once done, it spread by a delight- 
ful kind o6|fiontagion through all the finer windings of soci- 
ety ; and iRat which was begun in the magistrate's chair, 
was completed by Mrs. Sedgewood in the parlour ; for she 
was not less calculated to win, by mild courtesy and gene- 
ral iirbanity, the su£frages of her own sex, than his '* plead- 
ed reason*' was to obtain the acknowledge;^ sanction of the 
other ; and I believe it will not be disputed that in every 
family''theYemale ^i^ice has a pretty decided influence; «o 
that vyben mamma and her daughters had been convinced 
of th^'^propriety of any mode of conduct pointed out at 
the F^ijrk on Monday, he was a very hardy man who was 
found^isputing the point on Thursday, and deserved im- 
mortanziBg for bis fortitude,*if be persevered till Saturday; 
but of that, I believe, the annals of Fairborough furnish no 
examples ; and if4hjsy did, I trust it would be found that 
ih^y yielded to a far |^igher authority on Sunday ; for Mr. 
Biiley, who was became our vicar, was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to promote the same spirit of general harmony 
and good will amongst the people that constituted his flock ; 
and nevct failed, as far as it was possible, to spread, both 
\ny precept and example, the true spirit of Christianity 
amongst us. Thus, in time, jarring feelings and discordant 
prejudices were ameliorated ; the views of each party en- 
larged, as their hearts softened towards each other; (heir 
children were on one band permitted, and on the other en- 
coupfLged, to become agreeable to each other ; and the terms 
of attachment were planted, which hereafter sprung into 
near coDnexioD ; and ^ unif ersal t^kration prevailedi to* 
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wards the new inhabitar>t^jjvbich, awakening their gratf- 
tude, laid the foundation for their improvement ; and the 
terms, " proud beggars," and *' upstart scoundrels,.'* which 
had been heretofore so liberally dealt amongst us towards- 
each other, were no longer beard ; the vulgar prodigality 
of Mr. Glazeall's table, bis wife's pink satin cloak, double 
Irimmed witli swansdown, and his drawing room's new 
, chintz furniture,, no longer awoke sneers on one side ; nor 
the meagre fare of 'squire Featherbottom, his daughter's 
faded brocade, and the oak furniture of bis forefathers, 
called for vulgar ridicule on the other; in short, party 
spleen gradually subsided ; and at length 4t was fated to 
receive a mortal wound, though that produced a lingering 
death, not a sudden one, from the proposition that one as- 
sembly room should suffice for both parties, seeing that 
neither could raise a tolerable dance without ^m aid of the 
Other. W 

It had been the custom, time immemorial, for the quality 
of Fairborough, and the adjoining country, to meet in the 
town hall on all festive occasions, which, though very low, 
somewhat damp, and exhibiting various m^rks of decay, 
still served for the purpose of convening the old genteel in- 
habitants once a month, for the purpo«8«<of playing 'shilling 
whist, and about six couple of country dancers ; the musit: 
consisted of two old fiddkrs and a 'wretched b^; the 
lights were distributed in hoops, bui^g from the roof, in 
which were four tallow candles, aided by a constellation of 
five tin sconces oter the chimiftiy-piece, which was likewise 
hung with a framed tablet of the rules of the assembly, 
part of which, by the lapse of time, were become, ua- 
JntelUgible ; but that wliich remained, as Lady Fraoces 
St ickerton justly observed, denotedi^ the . antiquity of^he 
institution, and, in her opinion, thus pirwl^d, beyond any 
doubf, its- amazing merit ; they ran as follows ; — 

** Np gentleman to spit in this roorae ^ ney ther to swere ; 
ne td strike his partner, or his wife> shee bein in this 
pleace. 

" No leady to daunce in black hose ; ne to get drunk. 

"No gentleman to pull off bis wig and wipe his head 
before a lady in this room ; ne tokiss his partner,' till be 
gitteth to the doore^ 

** N. B. Punch provided for • b^ith sexes ; but m 
•smoking' admitted till tfee leadies bo depatted." 
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Time had been when rnanj a brave knight, and many a 
fair dame, had tripped it featly in this same room ; but for 
the last fifty years, there bad been a succession of elderl/ 
inhabitants at the Park, which had prevented this. humble 
dome from receiving its regular share of attention and im- 
provement ; and as what is every body's business, is*, by 
the same rule, nobody's business, and the subscribers very 
modestly thought *hat what had done for their forefathers 
might do for them, or very proudly considered that the- 
present assembly room and its archives could prove ihey 
rea%- possessed forefathers, which was more than their 
neighbours could say, from one or other of these causes, 
doubtless combined with some desire of saving their money, 
it however did so happen that the room remained in pre» 
eisely the same state, sine* the time of its institution, in 

the ^ .K>nd year of the reign of Qjueen Elizabeth, 

having entirely escaped the revolution, it appears, or any 
reformation, save the change of punch into meagre negus, 
the abolition of tobacco, and the permission to extend 
gaming as far as shilling points, which was done for the sole 
purpose of accommodating the present^ baronet, who was 
thought to have a weak place in that particular, as he wa* 
known to lose seventeen shillings at one sitting ; not but 
that might be a political manoeuvre, as it was done soon 
after the birth of his son ; and he might intend to make a 
friend for him at the election time; for there is nothing 
like lookiog forward, we all know. 

On the other hand, the commercial assembly got a snug 
room, about one third the size of the other, at the Sedge* 
wood Arms, where they made up a very jocund party, 
having plenty of warm* toast and cofiFee, and now and then 
a good supper into the bargain ; here .they had two fiddles, 
and a gay tabor and pipe ; they wore the most fashionable 
clothes, and in such abundance, (for it was not the fashion 
to.be half nake.d thirty years ago,) that, to use Mrs. Col- 
lop's appropriate phrase, they buttered their bacon on bot|t 
sides ; and it was really quite a sight to see " How pur-^ 
diggous well JMiss Muggleton, the cloth dresser's daater, \ 
looked in her blue lutestring gound, and rose -pink satin 
petticot, with a yallar suash, a pigeoncrop handkitcher 
sticking out, that won could hardly see a bit of her noSe, 
though its none o' the smaalest, wi' three green feathers^ 
^ ^licking strait up cmt of the top of her cushion, and her hair 
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'idrfesscd out above a quarter of a yard on each side of Iiet* 
face : she daunced with young Walter's, the mercer, in a 
pea-green coat and crimson waistcoat, and a teal as long as 
my arm; and a genteel coople they weare, quite as mich 
»o, to my mind, as Miss Megrims, the doctor's daater, with 
her mamma's twice -dyed green pedasuay over her sky « 
blue petticot, with her father s drake's tail o' one side of 
her sallow face ; but only your professional foaks must 
tiftk up their heads, and go to-the old assembly.'* 

To look at this jovial coterie, one might be apt to sus- 
pect that they were the happier party, because they fared 
the better ; but this would be a false conclusion, for in this 
respect, there was at least a pierfect equality; each party 
supposed itself to be an objeat of ridicule to the other ; and 
though they each affected to treat this ridicule with con- 
tempt, yet they were secretly mortified by it ; and this 
uncomfortable sensation had the effect of destVoying the 
pleasure pride of rank gave the one party, and pride of 
purse gave the other. 

When my father first broached the novel idea of bringing 
these discordant bodies into the near contact of a country 
dance, or a whist tabie^ he was inundated with remon- 
strances, overwhelmed with surprise ; and ail of reproach, 
and even invective, which was spared to his face, was 
amply made up the moment his back was turned. My 
father knew all that was said ; for his friends were so 
sorry, or his servants were so angry, that the truth, from 
one quarter or other, would come out ; it was all tlie same 
to my father; he had already seen enough of the i\J* 
gratitude of the world around him, to believe that even a 
wish to make people happy, ziid e^en to ensure their hap- 
piness to a certain degree, was not the way, at all times, to 
j^ain their good word ; but he had likewise tasted the pure 
delight arising from the consciousness of blessing his fel- 
low creatures ; he perceived that the divisions of the rich 
tended to divide and unsettle the poor; he saw unspeakable 
advap[ta'4:es arising from union, which the narrow-sighted 
landhoider, or the ignorant mechanic, couIaUnot scan ; he 
rejoiced that, in a measure, he had proc^jred some degree 
of intercourse between the inhabitants, onropics of mutual 
interest, as townsmen : he now sought to unite them in 
their pleasures, to excite a s^iirit of good neighbourhood 

N^raongst them, in those moments when the h^art is mo^ 
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open to the *' charities of life," and presents itself in the 

most amiable point of view to those around it. 

*' Rome was not built in a day ;" and many points were 

adjusted, with formal care and tedious apprehensiveness, 
before this grand event could be brought about ; and even 
after the matter was acceded to, it was long ere the cold- 
ness of one party could be brought to accede to the claims 
of the other, or the other be taught to remember the dis- 
tance between them, in the moment when hilarity had un- 
bent the sinews of decorum. In is\y father's presence, they 
all, like so many plkyful children, (for the growth of intel- 
lect for the most part placed them as such near him^) forgot 
their petty differences, and sported with him ; but when the 
Riding hand was not there, the ceremony of adjusting 
partners, and reconciling differences, was beyond all com- 
mon patience, and common understanding ; and even the 
inexhaustible good temper of my aunt Barbara, to whona^ 
the steward perpetually referred, was found unequal to the T 
task ; and during the following month, there was a register ^ 
©f cases laid by for the return of Mr. Sedge wood, more i 
puzzling than any case which, under the same suspension, Ki 
had occurred to him in his le^al duties; and he was h^^ s^ 
quently heard to declare, that although he might satisfy the 
general claims of the town in his commission for the peace^^ 
he was utterly unequal to doing justice to all the ladies vtho^ 
demanded it of him. After a time, he prevailed on Mr. 
Bailey to take share of^ius troubles on the bench; but no- 
thing could prevail otj the good man to have any thing to 
say to women, save from the pulpit; and, contrary to the 
practice of all preceding vicars, he neier ventured to take 

^ wife, Which is the only fault I can ifind in his character* .^ 

J^Frejjudicejj^outh^is seldom strong ; and it therefore V^ 
la^ouTd happen, in despite ot sage precautions, that the per-^ 
mission given to association between the partits, induced 
the sons of tradesmen to look smirkingly towards»tbe por-r 
tionless daughters of petty gentlemen, though the falheris 
might exclaim — ** It wont do, I tell you, it wont do-— I'll 
have no pride and poverty brought to my door;" and that 
the sons of such gentlemen, looking on the trades ai ens' 
daughters, considered that pretty girls, with pretty for- 
tunes, were very pretty things ; although -their mothers re-^ 
membered ^' the time when their grandfathers sold theiaiL 
apples, or cheap sugar.*"* ' /ti 
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. At length an instance occurred, in the formerca.se, where 
Mr. Turnwei), a thriving tiamihy- weaver, being drawn -by 
some other business to Sedgewood Park, ventured to open 
his heart to that gentle, though noble spirit, which listened 
to every man's sorrows, with the same benevolence with 
which he relieved every man's wants, well aware there js 
equal charity in both, and that the alms of listeniag is 
generally the severer task on our humanity. 

" Your honnei: sees^'* said the honest man, with a deep 

«igh, *' I have toiled and moiled for five-iand-twenty years, 

like a slave, as I may say, all for my son, and to make nay 

old age comfortable like ; and I have got something very 

handsome scraped together, for which I have nobody to 

thank but myself, barring, as the vicar says, we ought to 

thank God for all things, and that's what I hopes I shall 

allays do in my heart ; but ye see the upshot of all is this — 

•my son Tom goes and takes a fancy to Miss Peggy Briggs, 

^ who is a gentleman's daughter forsooth, and one of a family 

*"' of eight children ; the eldest. of thelSe'n runs away with th' 

esteate, an the rest hasn't a shilling to help 'em, an must get 

through the world on the strength of their good name and 

good eddication ; more's the pitty ; but that's nothing to 

me : and now, your honner, it's a hard case, isn't, to have 

? one's only son doa this way, when one's getting into 

. years ?" 

"On the contrary, Mr. Turnwell, I think your son has 

'^ made a very prudent choice, and secured not only his own 

;! happiness, but yours, as T know the young lady very well." 

', '* Prudent! your honner misteakes ; it's the most unpru- 

dentest thing that ever was ; she has no fortune at all, your 

# 'honner." ^ 
*/ "But though she brings no fortune, that_ia.no rulfi^th^, 

# she will not save one, which you must allow to be far the 
better thing of the two. Believe me, Mr. Turnwell, the 
daOgbter»of a gentleman of small fortune, taught from in- 
fancy to maintain the proper dignity of a genteel family, at 
a small expense, is, of all others, the most economic wife 
a man can take ; and surely a woman is more estimable,^ 
wlio prudently manages that which is committed to her 
eharge, than she who, in bringing a portion, too frequently 
usurps the right of spending both that and her husband's 
property into the bargain. To what purpose can you ap- 
ply the wealth you have gained, so desirable, as that of 
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making yi>ur. son happy in the woman of bis choice, and by- 
increasing his respectability by such an excellent connexion^ 
which secnres you a daughter, whose cares will bless your 
declining days ? Bestow happiness on this young couple, 
and they will bestow comfort on you ; and your thanks- 
givings will then rise acceptably to that heavenly Father 
who has mercifully given prosperity t(j yourjndustry." 

** W'ell, to be sure, your hon^ierf ||^ a vf^ iftehowing 
one things, that makes one see 'em somehow quite differ^ 
€nt. To be sure, I should no/ like to see my money sqaani- 
dered by a stuck-up Miss, just come from a boarding school^ 
with more fmery on her back than set up her father's iihop; 
but I don't know but, as yon say, it might be a good mateh 
for Tom in the long run ; as to Miss Peggy herself, I \\\ft 
slie.r ^ 

** Then you can have no reasonable objection to the 
match ; for you have money enough to set the young peo- 
ple forward, without requiring a fortuae with the bride ; all 
I see to retard the match is Mr. Briggs's consent, without 
which, so excellent a girl as Peggy will not marry ; but I 
trust ail will go smooth, through your generous interference ; 
and I have no doiibt, if you and I talk over this affair tea 
years hence, you will then tell me that your daughter's price 
is * far above rubies,' as Solomon says." 

** Well, for sure, if I warn't thinking of Solc«noD all the 
while as 1 looked at your honner. ' Surely you don't think 
Mr. Briggs '11 go to refuse Tom ; he's ^ sightly young man, 
though 1 say it ; he's 5* great look of his mother ; and he's 
had a capibable eddication — ^your honner knows Tom ; if 
you would speak a word by way 'of backing me, I'd set off 
to Mr. Briggs's directly, and ax his consent." 

" You are perfectly welcome to use my name ; for I real- 
ly approve your son's character as much as hJ3 choice." 

*' I'll settle a thousand pounds on her in the first place,*' 
said the old man, bursting away as happy as a prince ; 
whilst my father retired to share the delicious ropast of be*' 
Bevolence with her wlio could increase and relish it. 
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A soft answer ^nnfetbjiwaj wrath; bat contention is io the month of 
a fool. ^MnM/l^mwim M J Proverbs. 




• My father was called from the contemplation of bappi* 
ness be bad promoted, to the adjustment of differences : in 
ene case, a flax dresser accused his servant ^f treating him 
*^ in an unbearable manner, even to knocking his son down 
before his face ;" in the other, a cottagcrr complained that 
'* his poultry were killed, his apples stolen, and his flower- 
beds destroyed, by two wanton boys, whose father, a rising 
fustian weaver, encouraged them in their mischief.*' A 
country squire had given upa day's hunting to support the 
first delinquent, whose father was his tenant ; the fustian 
weaver, and two other tradesmen, accompanied the sons of 
ihe latter; and a number of idle, or intei^eted persons 
followed both parties, who entered the hall so nearly at 
the same time, that it was some minutes before my father 
understood that the former were really the persons who had 
a right to the first hearing. 

As it was thoroughly understood that the justice in his 
chair was a distinct man from Mr. Sedge woAd in the dining 
room, and ««u^have silence^ even 'be obstreperous squire, 
and his insolent jprofeg-ec, were obliged to remain. neuter, 
while the flax dresser related the various ways in which be 
had been insulted by a >!ervant to whom he had paid con- 
siderable wagesj and behaved With uniform kindness, as he 
could fully prove. ^^ * 

The justice inquired whi^ \\s fellow could say in his 
defence? \ \ 

*^; Why, your worship," saif He, scratching his bead, and 
with a saucy leer at his master/appeal ing by a look at the 
squire, '^ all 1 say bees, that 1 jpinks my sen as good as he ; 
my feyther has been a tenAit on squire Trotem's staete 
monney a year, an his feyther afore him 5 and this here 
cliap of _a -caaastey of mine be no bettei* than the grandson 
of a cobbler, atVStrav^ a bit of monny like, and so I couldn*t 
help flinging it in's teetFi^^^hat's all f and as for beating hi= 
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Son, why I shudn't a touched un, but he bad me remember 
who was my jneaster, and that made me mad ; if Td been 
the squire's sarvant, or your worship's, I shudn't ha moinded, 
but to call sitch as he maister wadn't go down wi me, so I 
ga the puppy a lick — that's all ; the squire '11 speak ta 
ni J character, please your worship." 

" I shall 6ot trouble the squire, or any other person, to 
speak on that subject, because you have revealed your own 
character, whereby you have fully proved yourself a worth- 
less, ungrateful man. It appears tiiat you, at an age to 
judge (or yourself, bound yourself, for a term of years, to 
serve this, your lawful master, who has giveo you double 
the wages you could receive fdr your labour as a husband* 
man, and taught you a business, whefeby you might, in 
time, have risen to the possession of moderate wealth ; in 
return for this service (which, if you had not thought valua- 
ble* you vi^ould not have sought in the first instance) you 
have insulted him, and wounded him in the tenderest part^ 
by an assault upon his son, and this on the idle pretext x^f 
being as good as he is : hovf dare you call yourself, being, 
by your own confession, a bad servant, as good as he, 
whom you tacitly acknowledge to» be a good master., and 
whom you have bound yourself to consider your superior- — 
a man who has raised himself by honest industry to the 
possession of property, and who i^ therefore entitled not 
only to the respect which is, to a certain degi'ee, the natu- 
ral consequence of that power which is given by wealthy 
but to that regard to which every one is entitled who ex* 
tends the consequence and comforts of the community to • 
which be belongs ? — You have despised your master, given 
an example of disobedience to other workmen, and injured 
the general interests of society from your misconduct ; t 
deem you, therefore, unworthy of* tire place you hold in it ^- 
you are at liberty to exchange it; and I annul the agree- 
ment between you and your master, and Offer him tym 
young men, sons of ray own tenants, to supply your place. 
I insist on your maKing public acknowledgment of your 
misconduct towards him and his son ; on failure of which, 
1 shall recommend him to proceed against you at the quar* 
fer sessions for an assajalt, which action will pave the way 
fur your reception on board a man of war,^ where you may 
(ind a brave and worthy captain, probably descended likcir 
-vise from a cobbler, but who will better understand the 
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management ©f a refractory spirit tban your present master 
has done/' 

The squire would have interposed ; but on the justice 
assuring bim that the matter- was decided^ he withdrew, in* 
$istin^ upon unconditional submission on the part of the 
offender, and deciaring, that if be bad not been an impudent 
rascal, he could not have got himself into such a scrape ; for 
:to be sure, the justice had reason on his side in what be 
said, though hei might do it to carry favour with those loisi> 
fjeople against the next election ; he would, however, stay 
«ver the next cause, for he liked to hear htm talk, and it 
might enahU him to see a bit further into his dnft ; mem- 
Ibefs of parliament had as many windings as a hare, and as 
honest as the justi<;e seemed, he might be caught at a 
fauH. 

Pleased with a harangue which had supported one of 
their own body, Mr. Olive', the fustian weaver, and his 
friends, stepped forward with au assured- air, and the for- 
mer, pulling out a well-filled purse, laid it on the table, 
attd declared he would not give Mr. Sedgewood the trouble 
•oi investigating the silly affair Which had brought him there, 
but " would pay the, fellow's demands at once, and so 
Blake an end of it; he was certain that his worship would 
-not suflfer a man of that sort to irapasc upon him — ^no, he 
was sure of justice from Mr. Sedgewood." 

** It is my duty to listen to the complaint before I ^pp^y 
the remedy ; it may be of a nature which money cannot 
lelieve.*' 

♦. Mr. Olive stared at such an observation with an incre- 
dulous air, which was heightened when, after the poor 
nvAii had told his tale of grievances, the justice declared 
that .the young gentleman should not only pay fully for 
every article they had injured, but ask forgiveness of the 
poor man in Jais presence, and tender him two guineas, as 
a compensation for his labour and loss of time, in bring- 
ing them to justice. 

Mr. Olive «' did not mind fee nioney, <* butAiVsons "to 
."beg forgiveness for a few frolicks, on a man not wortb fifty 
pounds in the world, was really what be could not subnvit 
iD easily, be mnat own.'' 

Mr. Briggs (itreiandJ-ord of the complainant), declared 
him to b^a worthy mam, '* who hai^roughf up a lai^e 
family with credit, of a peaceable disposition, and gne that 
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kaff suiFerfid much from the insolence (rf hi« wealthy neigh- 
bour, before he bad complained to him, and therefore he- 
w.as deterDfiined to see him redressed ; and thought the sen 
ten ce of the justice only too lenient." 

*' I am never severe^-' said Mr- Sedgewood, " because I 
desire,.in all cases, rather, to. reform error than to punisb 
crime ^ if I did not, I should have undoubtedly sent these 
young *men to the bouse of correction ; instead of which, l 
wish, to gi¥e' them an opportunity of retrieving tl>eir cha-* 
facters, by making concession here, and reparation hexe- 
afler, aad proving to the world, that the despicable pride 
of wealth may give way to a noble sentiment in young 
minds, who may be supposed to be more enlightened than 
their fathers, from the general difitision of knowledge. It 
is for the sake of his sons that I have abstained from in-'' 
forming Mr. Ojivei, that the consequence he derives from 
newly-acquired weajth in his own eyes, caiinqt possibly 
extend to those who estimate a man for what be i«, and not 
what he Aa*;- and that the landed interest of this country 
must ever maintain its real importance, through all its var 
rious gradations, whatever may be the adventitious atd^ 
of commerce ; and, of course, that no gentleman will suffer. 
a cottager on his estate to be injured by a rich man, in tl^ 
plenitude and insolence of wealth, without leaching bim to 
know his own situation in- society, which gives alike to tiie 
tradesman and the landholder a power of extensive beneftt 
to all, but injury to none ; yet reserves to the laitBr a so* 
lidity of influence, denied in a certain degree to the/onncr, 
siftce the body, though weak and mutilated,, deprived alike 
of beauty and utility, could yet exist without the limbs ; 
whereas the limbs, however excellent in themselvje^^ could 
not exist without the body. To prolong the simile—- virtue 
and knowledge may be termed the life and soul of society, 
and in proportion as they are disseminated, every mem- 
ber gains a real superiority among bis^ brethren in the 
world; the only value of riches is the power tJieysojiTJij: 
times give of bringing such diaracters forward ;,* ihu|s tfcey 
wouid have enabled Mr. Olive to Jiave obliter^t|^d all me- 
mory of his origin, by assisting this honest man in (be cul- 
tivation of his little plot of ground ; and I tj-qst that bis 
5one, in. the exercise of benevolent affections towards him^ 
^^y .p^ remove tl^ stigma attaoftftd to their late condu^tA 
Youth is often gu!5 ty< of error, in which malignity ba*!!^' 
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sbare ; but when those errors are fofftered by pride, whfcU 
ought to fee abashed by reproof, or softened into penitence, 
it is iir vain to expect either 4lie liberal conduct of an en-». 
lightened tradesman, or the urbanity of a gentleman.'* 

As the justice spoke, the two boys had left the side of 
their father, and crept nearer and nearer to the justice's cbairv 
when the elder, catching his: eye, stood still, overwhelmed 
with shame ; but tbeyounger 5till sidledJowards hic5, with 
a look in which confidence was blended -with fear ; and on 
his catching thoisc words whiich seemed to palliate his error, 
he burst into tears ; and at the inoment when Mr. Sedges- 
wood ceased to speak, he threw himself on his knees, and 
clasping the knees of the justice, sobbed out-*-** That in* 
deed be was not a malisful lad, bat be had done a many 
■ bad iricks for fcHi, and was grieved, to his heart for it now." 

•* Say no mone, say no more," ?aid the cottager, ** I be 
satisfied; God knows I want no. j vengeance; but maister 
Olive these can tell whether I made worse o the mat- 
ter tban.it was, or if I didn't speak many a toime 
F vain." ! 

** I know," . said the eldest, blushing, and stammering 
iu excessive trepidation," you didn't tell all; and I am 
.sure if money could make you amends, I would give you 
«11 I have; but I know," he added, casting a timid glance 
towards the judgment chair, ** I know that wont pay you 
ior throwing the eggs in your face — no, nothing can pay 
you for that — I feel — } know it cannot.'* 

Tiie look of Warm approbation, which glanced from the. 
intelligent eyes of Mr, Sedge wood, at oiice humbled the 
vain ^;pmt of the fether, and flattered^his paternal feelings ; 
be di:ew A>rwards abashed, yet rallying all be could find 
in the case to his aW^ addressed the boys with — *' So, then* 
it seems you did not tell- me the worst of all this, so I 
couldn't be to blame, you know. If I'd been aware yovt 
were bringing me^here on a fool's errand, as it were, or to. 
gH and to do an improper thing, why it's what I would have 
scorned, a& much as if I'd been born and bred a gentleman^ — 
why not ?-ryour worship sees yery plainly I didn't knowr 
half tlw? mischief they'd done." * 

"True, Mr. Olive ; but the. poor man knew all he had 
received, ajid yet did not reveal it, though be was (aft you 
ny) n<Jt worth fifty pompk in th^ world, aftd.of c(^l^sa^rfe 
-4y trifling losses were gre^t ooea to hkau^ 
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^'^ Ay,, certainly, he behaved like an honest fellow; and 
I beg jour worship to notice ihat I will pay bis bill, and 
give \x\m five guineas instead of t^o ; and. I will take hi«t 
two youngest girls into the factory at Christniaa." 

The boys now overwhelmed their father with thanks, 
while the praises of Mr. JBrigga^ seconded by the justice, 
for their real ingenuousness and coiitrition, brought tears of 
a «e^, but delightful kind, into the father's" eyes. The old 
cottager, grateful and happy, departed with then*, whiie 
Mr. Briggs remained in conversation with Mr. Sedg«ivood, 
passing some remarks on the general character of trades<» 
men, not very favourable to the new hopes of Mr. Turn?^ 
well. 

** Depend upon it,'* said Mr. Sedgewood, *' there ar«' 
maay valuable characters concealed under the hti»k, ^bicli 
ignorance of those manners we approve renders more tlis- 
gusting to us than they ought to be, and which another ge- 
neration* will have entirely removed, The progressive 
state of society demands a resignation of our prejudices 
in favour of the sons of industry, to whi^ tkey are fdlly 
entitled, since they offer substantial coaiiorts in. return for 
empty claims; and I think it is very possible for a coali- 
tion of interests to produce a great increase of refinement 
to them, ajid enjoym<?nt to us. When I look round, and 
perceive how great a proportion of good families in Ibis 
country are fallen into decay, from the sons being sent in-^ 
to the army, the East Indies, or to become quality retain- 
ers to more wealthy relatives.; while the da iJi*l iters, whom 
my good aunt tells me were the beauties of her day, are 
now wearing out the dregs of life in a single state," qn pi-' 
tiful annuities^ I cannot help wishing to see the cfd inhabi- 
tants intermarrying at-Fairborough with the new; it would 
open a source of wealth to younger brothers,, as they 
would be led into partnerships with their new relatives ; 
and thus the number of inhabitants would^ increase, the 
value of land rise with the demands upon^its prbduce, and 
a general circulation be Introduced, of that wealth i^bich 
at present elevates one party, and, of xourse, mortifies 'ihe 
other. I am anxious to have not only the name\ bat th^ 
fadings of party spirit rooted up from amongst us; and I 
still hope the concuirence of tiie liberal and enlighten- 
ed ]w both shiiatioBfi, will contribote ttf so desirable aft 
tnd.'V ' 
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Mt. Briggs *iras flattered by this fraok and new develop-^' 
ment of sentirafents from Mr. Sedgewood, though be had 
heard the ' same doctrine from the same preacher, and a 
code of Ae practice had been exhibited to hrim many times 
by the same person ; but jm individual appeal is a distinc- 
tion which seldom fails of making a friend both to the man 
and hi« cause, vi\i^x\ we hav« already a prepossession in fa- 
vour of tiie former; so, that Mr. Bnggs departed in the 
bappiest moad imaginable foj: meeting Mr. Turnivell, whom 
be foi|»d waiting at his house, and was taI4 ^at the same 
time that. dimier was 'ready. Though a systematic econo- 
my oecessarily prevailed in this family, and the*i*hole ap- 
pearance of the spacious old-fashioned house gave iudtta- 
tion that t,he days of its grandeur were gone, although its 
respectability remained, yet the rites of hospitality were 
never neglected f and the- owner, -after apologizing for a 
ylain dkiijer, invited Mr* Turnwejl to accept it in the ^r*i 
place ; and afterwards they would talk, about the meadows 
he had lately ^advertised for sale, as he apprehended that 
was the Jjusiaifess^which had led him to Hazelwood Hall. 

" Nothing loath," ,thje honest tradesman sat down on 
Mis. Briggs'§ right hand-, and saw, with great satisfaction, a 
striking proof of that genteel economy, which, by plain 
plenty, gives the satisfaction so seldmn known to the vota- 
ries of luxury, on one hand, and denied- to stately starva- 
tion, on the other. Out of Mr. Briggs's eight children, six^ 
sat dawa ai his table.; the elde&t son was from home on a 
yiait; his nearest brother had been not long before pre- 
sented with a pair of colours, through the interest of Mr. 
Sedgewood J Miss Peggf was the third child; she sat at 
the bottom of the tafile, and cut the puddipg for her little 
sisters ; the old man thought her very pretty and modest, 
and well he might, for Peggy could not hear the name of 
Turn well, without becoming all of a glow, and. so y<^ij 
ntrvous, that she could scai'cely handle her knife ; hut her 
father did not observe it, for his mind was occupied with 
^ the sale of the meadows ; and l>e hgid certain little twUch- 
ings about bis heart, that rendered his appetite not belter 
than his daughter's. He expected a hard bargainer in the 
iaminy-man ; and he took a hearty draught of his home- 
brewed ale to testify kfm for tlie occasion j and as sojin as 
tiie ladies vvere withdrawn, he removed to .tte t<)p i^fliic 
^bje, and with all the fortitude be could muster m his 
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tkce, looked full in that of Mr. Tarnweli*s— ** Mrs. Bnggs 
is a very handsome lady, to my raoind, sir." 

** She was a very 6ne woman ; but she has had a large 
/amily, and, of course, much afixiety, Mr. THrnflYell." 

"More and merrier, sir, 1 say.'* 

"But the conclusion of the proverb says, ' the fewer, 
and the better fare," which will account for my disposal 
of the lea closes, which I apprehend is the reason of your 
visit, Mr. Tumwell ; 'tis good la»<3, sir, very good land ; but 
1 have an opportunity of promoting my «on Willkim just 
now, which ought not to be slipped, or else I should not 
part with it for the mojiey : I apprehend you have spoken 
with lay attorney, siry on the subject ?** 

Mr. Briggs spoke this with so much rapidity, that Mr. 
Turnweil, whose motions were slower by at great deal^^ 
could not find an opportunity to check him. Though a^ 
unlearned man, save in the price of wool, and nature of 
stuffk, he was not a slight observer; and he saw in this* 
speech " more was felt than reached -the* ear;*' hi^ heart 
was made of more penetrable stuff than the slightest of 
his tammies, and lie felt sensations arising in it that were 
troublesome, though not unpleasant ; but he had a kind of^^ 
awe of Mr. Briggs, that increa^d with the idea ot his p ^ , 
being in a little difficulty — ^" Your 'gentle folks are sc^S^^jfibr S vj 
qusv" said he to himself, **one doesn't know how to handle *j \Si 
them.'* ^ J 

At this moment, to his great relief, Miss Peggy entered ^N^ 
to place a small basket m fresh-gathered ctrrrants on the T\/! 
table ; and in doing it, she cast a look*'0i[ such real kind- J ^ 
ness towards the old man, as unlocked his tongue ; and oa ^ ^ 
h«?r shutting the door, he exclaimed — '* As to the^lea closes, \ ^ ^ 
they may be good land, very good lanfl, for aught I^know ; v^| 
but you have something, Mr. Briggs, I covet more 
they — ^there she goes, and I say there-isn't her fellow 
the parish of Fairborough ; now that's what's my business /^ -/^ 
^at Hazelwood Hail, Mr. Briggs. I tell you the honest N(| U 
truth ; I'm come to see after your daughter, Miss Peggy, \ /\i 
and if we don't bargain, d^ye see, it 'II be your fault. No NJ iV 
olT(;nce, I hope, sir ? I know I'm not your equals, sir ; but ^ v| 
still I hope my son's no ways despisable, being he's 'ad a. ^a ^ 
good eddication, and is a personable young man ; rAid as^> 
to his industry, an all that, he'll not turn Lis back on ere a^ 
inaD in Yorkshire ; but ask his honner what he is ; ke says»^ 
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* says Ae to me, (blessings be on his head !) says he, * Miss 
? Teg^^s a wife for a lord, and I wish your son had her/ 
^ ' says be ; so ask him if ye doubt me." 

^ * Mr. Briggs was taken by surprise ; he begged to speak 

with his wife, and hastily retired. 
T. When the good father entered the back parlour where 

h^s wife and her daughters were at work, the confusion, 
> • blended with a degree of slight vexation in his countenance, 

• made Peggy turn pale ; and lier father instantly insisted 
?r on knowing how she stood with young Turnwell ? and bow 
X • she had dared to form a connexion unknown to her mother 
f or himseif? 

Blrs. JBriggs took her part, by saying—** She i?ickl in- 
formed her that their affections were reciprocal ; but they 
""aad both agreed to struggle with the flame, and, if possible, 
subdue it, as the young man was afraid liis father would 
never consent to his marrying a woman without a fortune ; 
^ *and she was quite certain that her father would never for* 
give t«r, if she married a man whose i-elations objected to 

• receiving her." 

^ *' She was ri$;ht, perfectly right," said the fond father; 
♦^ienderly kissing her; ** but if she is sowg/i^, you know, my 
4 dear, it alters the case,"* looking at his wife. 
*J '-tt £AiJo«6^ec^/?/," said Mrs. Briggs ; ** I am certain what- 
*/ ever t/ot* agree to will be for the best : but do not foM|«t 
* ihat our most iminediaJte care is William's promotion." 

Mr. Briggs returned with a smiling air^" I find," said 
be, " your sg^ has been a pretty successful pleader for 
himself wilh nvj^ daughter." Mr. Turnwell arose and 
bowed. *' Do sit down, my good sir; it is necessary that 
I inform you very candidly, that in givitig your son Mi%s 
Briggg, he must be content to take /ter only, since I cannot 
promise her any dower till my death, when she will have 
a small portioti, like the rest of my younger branches." * 

Mr* TurnweH bowed agiin, made three hems, and then 
said very stoutly, though with somewhat of a rising in bis 
throat — ** Mr. Briggs! sir! if please God you and I goto-' 
gether in the holy estate of matrimony, that is, I mean our 

• 5>hiidien, I hope you'll never find no reason to repent. I 
am a plain man, having worked so hard all my life, that 
I've had no time for scholardship ; but I'll make your 

' dau^i;titer a good Jather for all that ; and I'm sure sitch- a 
man as you tor a f-Ulior-iii-l^v? i? all my son wanls-; so 'k- 
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aaay do well for both, as his honner sajs. Now, sir, ex- 
cuse me if I make a proposal to you that's suitable ; on tbe 
day my son marries, I will make biro my equal partner for 
the next seven years ; at tbe end of which, if I live, I'll 
give up all to him; Til give him three hundred pounds just 
BOW to furnish a house with, and two more to begin houfe- 
keepiug; and I'll settle a thousand pounds on Miss Peggy, 
out of pure Jove to her, and good will to you." Mr. Briggs 
made a gracious inclination of the head. *' But »otiy, sir, 
what 1 would ^ay is this, if this thousand pounds will be of 
use to you, it is forthcoming next week — give your daugh- 
ter security for it — ^keep the lea closejS", and promote your 
son without injury to your estate. I'm a plam man ; but 
I know gentlemen don't fepl same by their fields as I do by 
a bale of my goods ; 1 tosses 'em into a wagon, and say, 
' there ye go, good luck go wi' you !' but the fields stand 
still ; and he that has once been their owner casts many a 
sorrowful look after them ; so, sir, we'll drink good luck to 
the keeping on 'em, and laying more to 'em, if you please." 

When Mr. Briggs eagerly caught the hand of the orator, 
and gave it the hearty shake he. did on the conclusion of 
this, he forgot tammies, forefathers,' and neighbours'^ sneers, 
and felt able to sing, '* a man's a man for a' that." 

I have been thus particular in relating this conversation, 
because it was the most effectual corner stone which had 
been iiitherto laid for building that tejnpl-e of harmony the 
wise and philanthropic heart of my father had so long project- 
ed, and was followed in so short a time by a string of mar- 
riages under nearly similar circumstances, that it. was plain 
many warm hearts, among the younger classes, had been 
long waiting to see the ice broke. The removal of preju- 
dices can never be the work of a day, since the growth of 
intellect must ever be gradual ; but much may be effected 
by the unremitting exertions of an enHghte!>ed understand- 
ing, aided by conciliating manners, and consistent virtue, 
in comparatively a short time ; and before the next election^ 
appeared, so completely had all ranfcs-aild characters felt, 
ill some shape or other, the benign influepce of my father's 
exertions, that their only fear now was, whether he would 
taJce the trouble of continuing to be their repfesentative ; a 
circumstance they both wished and feared, since the time 
of .his absence, though it had been for several jiears render- 
ed as short as possible, was ^ver too long for the comfort of 
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those connected with bim ; and the general medaoremehf 
of time in the neighbourhood, was that memorable and re- 
gretted era, '* when his honner set ofF for Lunnun," or that 
happier date, the first Sunday «* when hts honner came to 
church alter his journey." 

It may be supposed by some, that when the inhabitants 
of Fairborough began to coalesce, and the various party 
feuds to die away, by general intercourse, or mutual interest, 
** 5ifec" ^ould find little to "say to her neighbour;" but, 
on the contrary, it was found that a wider door wa» opened 
for her occupation in this way, since she was enabled on 
each s'de to retail all the scandal which had hitherto circu- 
lated in one party, through the increased medium of the 
other also; a new field was opened for observation, in the 
nutnbcr of new doors thrown open for the admission of the 
most respectable and indu«trioiis venders ; aftd had the ge- 
neral trade of Fairborough been equally pr<^ific with this 
branch of commerce, no mart in Europe could have sufficed 
ibr the dispos,^! of her goods. "^Tis but justice to say, that 
sarcasms were now seldom directed to the Park ; a kind of 
general silence, and tacit disapprobation followed them; 
and " ^e" was very bold when she went further than to 
hint, '* that the last dinner at the Park had some defective 
dish ;" or, " the lady of the mansion looked less lovely 
than usual." 

*' But pray is it possible that another election should be 
4ravving on, and you are not born yet ?" 

I flattered myself this question would come at last, my 
good lady ; but as it has been delayed so long, I shall ndt 
answer it till tkie next chapter. 



CHAP, X. 

i " '^jc^lore the meaniog eye. 

And keep awlktie ooe parent from Uie sky. Pope* 

Whek my father and -moi her had returned to Sedge wood 
Park, about four montus after their iirst journey to London, 
I .hhd the great felici'y of conferring upon them the only 
addition their happiness ad«nitted of; but I cannot say I 
reinember much about it, though I have not the leas* doubt 
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but the praises bestowed upon me were of such a nature as 
greatly to exhilarate my spirits at the time, especially those 
given by my grandfather and grandmother^ who were de- 
lighted with me beyond all bounds, as was the old. house* 
keeper,, who had retired with them from the Paric ; but who, 
on the morning devoted to the christeniDg of the future heir, 
pre^nted herself at the Park in her master^s coach-and- 
four^ arrayed in a full suit of crimson damask, the weddipg 
dress of my great-grandmother, and claimed, in due form, 
ihe right of bearing me to the same font where she^bad ca^* 
ried my father before me. 

This claim was not easily acceded to by Mrs. Ellea, 
who, being provided with a new green taffety for the 
occasion, thought it extremely bard if '* she wasnH to 
carry the baby, especially as Mrs. Grogram was so fat, 
that she had no lap to lay the poor child on." 

" And pray. Miss Pert, what did I come in the cotch for,^ 
but to help me to carry him properly ?" cried the good, 
woman, in a rage, which made her face as red as her gown ; 
so.that when my father rescued Ellen from the string of 
invectives which followed, he declared she ought to thank 
him for saving her a second time from the flames ^ when, 
however, Mrs. Robinson, our own. housekeeper, with a 
conciliating voice, declared, "that although she could not 
but deem her own right superior to either party, only she 
loved peace," advanced with me in her arms, and laid me 
in the brawny ones of Mrs. Grogram, the old woman 
became more 'calm, and said, with a smile, ** I was the 
image of ray father, only my cap was not near so hand- 
some." The suffusion of red which was spread over me 
by'lfie reflectfon of this good woman's face and apparel, 
leads me sometimes to fancy that I Tlnbrbed^)n this event- . 
fill day a predisposittorffor bluslifng; which has incommo- 
ded me hitherto a!l my life; and J have e<ef since regarded 
a red damask gown with the same jealous aversion Mr. 
Shandy felt for certain names ; and never found myself 
in any peculiar enibarrassjiient, which brought the unlucky 
propensity of blushing, without wishing the long raffled 
cuffs of Mrs. Grogram's crimson damask at the bottom of 
the Red Sea. 

I j'lit pause in my history to say, that altliough by re- 
^^i* n I was tijus taught to blush, on that • day when, 
' i;y/>rcling to the forms of the church, I waa mftde a Chnstian^ 

yoL. II. 20 
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yet, from that day to this, I have never blushed that I was 
a Christian ; though I have been frequently thrown among 
those men whom the Psalmist- summarily calls "scoffers," 
and ai^ designated in our day by the ' various appellatives 
of philosophers, reasoners, the enlightened, the liberal, 
friends of humanity, universal philanthropists, polished 
casuists, natural religionists, and conscientious atheists-^no, 
thanks to the care of my father, in the cultivation of my 
mind and my heart, and to that Eternal Father who enabled 
me to imbibe bis precepts, I have been saved from this species 
of sin and folly; and though I may now blush for present 
tin worthiness, or past wanderings from the path of Christian 
rectitude, I have never deserted the post to which . my 

I feelings and my understanding iinited me. • 
When I was only eleven months old, my mother, most 
obligingly presented the world with another son ; after 
which she appeared in no hurry to increase the family ; 
but quietly rested from her labours for the four following 
years. 

My venerable grandfather was my sponsor, and gave me 
his name. It was the intention and wish of my mother, 
Ihat hei* next son should bear that of his father ; but during 
her pregnancy, she received a letter from her uncle in 
Lisbon, requesting that her child, if a boy, might bear to 
name ; and she therefore though-t it a duty she. owed the 
infant to name him Charles Beaumarris. He was a lovely, 
but, during his infancy, a delicate child ; .and^ perhaps, 
would not have been reared, had he been committed to the 
care of hands less tender than a mother'^ ; but under her 
constant attention, and affectionate smile, th e fpg - jje flpwc r 
expanded in lovelines s, and-iogreased in s tre ni^t h : and we 
grew up tog et^r. ** like twin cherries on one jitalk. partecj . 
'AX\A yp^ i» ynisnn^" 

My mother, inured eftrly in life to the active duties 
of benevolence, and to supply, by personal services, the 
deficiencies of fortune towards those around, was most sin* 
gularly fitted for that station of Mfe in which she was pla- 
ced ; her rank was such as to increase her power, without 
burdening her time ; and this precious depQsile she always 
used as one whofek its full vaiue, and found enjoyment in 
the occupatioii. Thus, while my frither was einp'ir>\J 'n 
the manher rxlready related, or icspectiny;^ nis e*t;ues,T^ 
jesting agricultural improvements, or planning !>Qn>e **" 
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tem of enlarged benefit to his neighbourbood, ray mother 
was devoting some hours to her nursery ; others to the 
children of the poor, the wants <^the distressed, the stale 
of her household, and in visiting her dear parents ; for 
such she ever considered the parents of her Frederick ; 
these were generally morning employments: the evenings 
were often dedicated to social, and sometimes to ceremo- 
nious* visiting, since such meetings, though not pleasant, 
must be occasionally allowed in all great houses : thus 
the country life of this young couple became so fully oc- 
cupied, that although they sometimes found moments of 
fatigue, they ne^er could contrive to find one for euuui ; 
and if they had one ungratified wish, it was for a ces- 
sation of even delightful occupation ; and I have set:u my 
mother's eye glisten with pleasure, when my father has 
observed that the rain would copfine him to the house all 
day — a compliment he returned with full interest, wbea 
she. having despatched all Acr businesss, could declare she 
bad now leisure to walk over his improved plantations, to 
listen to the poem he was waiting to read to her, or 
beg bis opinion on her new music ; these were moments 
JO deliciously fleeting, that the interruption naturally aris- 
ing to them, from either social duties or cares, ever left 
them, so anxious for the renewal, that year after year 
passed on, and found the married lovers still unsated, still 
wishing for a little more leisure for the hours of matrix 
monial courtship ^ and at' times ahnost envying thegoodT 
old eouple into whose cares they had stepped, the en- 
viable privilege of never being parted. 

When the young and beautiful Mrs. Sedgewood made 
her second visit to London with her liege lord, inconse- 
quence of his parliamentary duties, she was a niother, 
and in the delightful cares of that office, lost even the 
little desire she ever possessed of mixing in the gay crowd ; 
and she found more leisure arising from her situation than 
hhe had ever known in the country. All hopes were 
therefore extinguished in the breast of the guilty viscount ; 
and the pure joy with which his lady renejved their in- 
tercourse, was \jnmixed by the fears w,hich had once agi- 
tated her; she became exceedingly- attached to ww, and 
transferred the aS'cction she had felt for hei own child, 
'''*=^ to that of a brother she had ever tenderly loved. Her bus- 
<> t^and was become now more than ever an invalid^, h'av- 
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ing lately sought, in tLe temporary stimulant of the boU 
i\e^ a supply of that spirit exhausted by vicious pur- 
suits, antl enervating liiulgeocies ; and the best years of 
!)er life were thus; wastea in the wearisome occupations of 
a nurse, in the monotonous sorrows which arise from. dis- 
charging the most painful of all duties, towards a being it 
was impossible to esteem, and difficult to pity ; whoraa&c- 
tion might render interesting, but even aflSiction could not 

— WfiDd. 

1*he following meeting of parliament barely allowed my 
father to see my mother safe; she could not accompany 
him; and even the new t^ares her little . Charles imposed^ 
could not keep her from the regret occasicined by this se- 
paration, which was made as short as possible, and render- 
ed more endurable by the presence of Miss Montague^ 
who now, for the first time, paid my mother a visit, bav^ 
iiig been always averse from leaving her father, whose son, 
though running a career of glory, which had advanced him 
rapidly in bis profession, was still the slave ofa propensity 
be ahemaleJy regretted and pursued^ and which kept his^ 
iather in such a state of perpetual anxiety, as' to render the 
Cftfes of l^is daughter more than usually dear to him. 

Emily Montague was mild, amiable, and unaffected; 
iihe possessed rather solidity of understai^dio^ than activi- 
ty of mind ; yet there had been a time when the playful- 
ness jof her fency was went to enliven the tender dejection 
of her less happy friend ; and many -an hour of Arabella's 
solicitude had been beguiled by her good-humoured loquaci- 
ty; but there was how ^ material change visible in these 
young ladies ; a pensive air, either arising from her bro- 
ther's misconduct, or the solitary life she l^jd since Arabel- 
la's departure, had stole over the animated features of JBmi- 
ly, and bad changed their expression ;* she did not talk half 
so much ais she used to do ; and what she did say, proceed- 
ed rather from her judgment than her imagination — " Of 
all the companions in the world,." said Lady Caroline, 
**Miss Montague is the best- for an old woman, excep.t my 
daughter Sedgew^d ;" ati exception made in every possi- 
ble case, of course it could" offend no one ; and Miss Mon- 
tague very kindly offered to become Lady Caroline's com- 
panion during the remainder of her term of absence, as 
she found that Mr. Sedge wood was retui^niug very soon,. 
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aud Arabella could spare her wben she had got her htntcjcm- 
panicm. •'^ *; 

Mrs. Sedge wood, loved her so tru^jT) and had so long , 
sought for her society in vain, that she was really loath to 
cede her rights ( but she wished both to oblige Lady Caro- 
line, and to secure to Emily certain benefits whicji ^he 
thought n^ight arise from the visit. During the absence of 
Mr. Sedge wood, the neighbouring gentry {pressed more par- 
ticularly round the baronet ; and the desertion of the Pailc ^ 
filled the house of La4y Caroline in a manner sometimes ^ 
embarrassing to her, as her health w^ not equal to exer- 
tion. My mother, happy herself in a union, which had 
obliterated the tender sorrows of her girlish 'days, was de- 
sirous of beholding her friend enjoying similar felicity; 
and she hailed h^r visit to the baronet's at thistime as a 
happy omen ; concluding that it was impossibfe lor a wo- * 
man so lovely and engaging as Emily Montague to be seen 
without attracting some generous bcart, who in her merits 
would overlook the deficiencies of fortune. 

My mother was not wrong, for now and then suoh things 
do occur in the country ;. and in a very short time Sir 
Thomas Hilton made his addresses to Miss Montague, 
through the medium of the baronet, dec^^riog that *' he 
wished to emulate the happiness of Mr. Sedgewood, and 
become a iamily man ; and that as hb estate Was unincum* 
bered, he did not care for fortune; and that the future 
Lady Hilton should see, that though he had lived forty-five 
years a bachelor, he bad been so far domesticated hj \m 
mother, as to become quite a pattern for good husbands.'* 

Notwithstanding all this, Miss Montague declijQed the ba- 
ronet^s offer, gratefully, but decidedly. 

Mr, Eltrlngham, a very agreeable young man $ whom Ute 
death of an uncle bad placed in possession of a good estate, 
about twenty miles south of Fairborougb, notwithstanding 
the defeat of the baronet, pleaded his own cau^e \ butt not- 
withstanding he had been brought up to the ban and was 
generally considered both eloquent and handsoifee^, yet he 
too was mildly forbidden to urge a 4passioo the gentle Enji- 
ly declared she never could return. 

The baronet and his lady were quite 9»tonisfeed, aand 
even Arabella declared herself quite angry ; and ^(^^y all 
.agrp/cfd in condemning Emily's conduct as rldicu^g and 
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** Jt may be very true,"- said Miss Montague, a^ctingto 

isgUT^e* the tear that was stealing down ber cheek with a 

mile ; " but I have heard oi people, who for more than 

twenty years have indulged a romantic^ because hopeless, 

passion; perhaps ytm never did, my good friends*" 

*' Ah, my pretty maid," said the old gentleman, '* you 
have caught %ia sure enough ; we must let you take your 
iirmi way ; but we. must be allowed ours in wishing your 
happiness, though we arenot allowed to witness it." 

" But she has no engagement of the heai4<--*-Qoae in the 
world I of course it does not apply," said Mrs. Sedgewood, 
in a discontented tone. 

Miss Montague attempted no further defene^, b uyip- 
ing me up in her arms, ran directly into the padour, \6 
ibc^ me the baa-lambs ; but in her way thither, she had 
so nearly suffocated me with kisses, that I resented the li- 
berty in a very audible manner, and obliged her U> lesipi 
me to my nurse, upon which she very wisely»;sbut herself 
in her own room, to avoid any further expostulation on her 
improper treatment of young gentlemen. 

About two years after this time, Lady Caroline was in- 
duced, once more, to take a journey, on the eventful cir- . 
cumstance of^ady Borrowdale becoming again a mother. 
Her progeny, this time, was a daughter, which circumstance 
;»woke the ill humour of her husband^ and served as an eac- 
£u§e for his treating both the mother and her offspring with 
brutal n^Tect ; the little stranger was, however, a source 
of pure felicity to her ladyship, and she received with d«- 
]i^ht the heartfelt congratulations of her aged parents ; they 
:elt that this would be the last time they ever should be- 
slow tliem, add their parting was accompanied by sincere 
icgret, though ^mpered by pious resignation* 

J['hc baronet was- ten years older than hia lady, and ft 
might have been expected that each would have departed 
iccoijing to the cou?sie of nature ; but it was found that 
the many bodily Jhardships he had suffered during their long 
parting, had not produced such a certain, though invisible 
decay in the constitution, as that wearisome dejection 
which had maxked the lingering hours, and daily veji^atious, 
which embittered that period of her melancholy pilgrim- 
age. This journey wa3 taken at aa unfav<Mirabie p,A)riod of 
the year, and they were induced to hasten home, tlrmbev. 
Tsigh-t <?€e Mi". Sedgewood previt^iss to his departure \ ''* 
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metropoUs ; aad this hurry combined with remote causes to 
bring home Lady Caroline so much altered, that the moment 
Mrs. Sedgewood beheld her, she determined to forego the 
pleasure of accompanying her husband, and to apply every 
means in. her power to the restoration of his drooping pa- 
rent. 

To oppose a deteimination so amiable and consolatory, 
was impossible j and in the virtues of his inestimable wife, 
Mr. Sedgewood endeavoured to comfort himself for the loss 
of ber society, -and that of the two prattling boys, whose 
" little strong- embrace" was now wound round the very 
fibres of his heart, and who rendered their mother every 
hour, if possible, more dear to him ; the parties endeavour^ 
ed to supply their loss to each other by an interchange of 
letters ; and Arabella was the better enabled to devote her 
time to this tender employment, by another visit from Miss 
Montague, who, though she ever declined to join the gayer 
hours of her friend, yet fled, with all^tlje rapidity of real 
friendship, to o£fer assistance in the hour of need. In a 
short time it was seen that Lady Caroline's ccfteplaints bad 
gained considerable ground ; and Mrs. Sedgewood resigned, 
in a great measure, even the sole pleasure of writing to ber 
beloved Frederick ; she resigned her boys^o the hands of 
her faithful friend, took up her abode at the baitmet's, and, 
in a short time, slept also in the room of Lady Caroline, 
who neither took food nor medicine from any other bauds 
tban this dear child's, who thus piously answered the pray- 
ers of her own parent in the hour of dissolution^ and return- 
ed Ihe tender obligation she owed to her ine^ilnabie has- 
band. 

When it was found that the sands of life were indeed 
running quickly to their close, Mrs. Sedgewood thought it 
iier duty to acquaint her husband with the awful feet ; slie 
did so, and be flew down t6 her, with a rapidity that be- 
spoke the agitation and distress of his mind ; but on bis ar- 
rival, notwithstanding his anxiety to behold his dying pa- 
rent, he yet felt for the greater sutfei^r, and first sought his 
father; he found him in a «tate of awful composure.— ** I 
shall go to h^r, though fid)e cannot return to cue," said the 
baronet. • • , 

*' But,, my dear father, we may yet k^fm.*^ 
"No, my son, there are no hopes as* to wha^ concerns 
'lis woild ; but, blessed be Godi tber^ are the hopes oX 
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eternity for the other ; and I have a comfort in mj logs you 
cannot share, my son — our parting willnot be /(>»§••" 
Frederick burst into a flood of tears. 
The piou3 sufferer no sooner beard of her son's arrival, 
than she entreated to see him. She was now extremely 
weak, but her understanding was perfect ; she smiled, and 
extended her hand as he approached, and whispered to him 
as well as she was able—'* The kindness of his wife, re- 
commended his sister and her child strongly to his care ;" 
and then, with her usual tenderness, besought him " to take 
repose, but to leave his wife with hef." Frederick retired, 
and on the baronet appearing, she tenderly entreated him 
to do the same, urging^ as a motive, that it would make 
their son more comfortable. The good old man, taking her 
withered hand between both his, pressed it gently to his 
heart, and stooping over the bed, imprinted a long and 
tremulous kiss on her pale forehead, and silently withdrew, 
and a solemn pafB^^rvaded the chamber. 

When, at the end of three hours, Mrs. Sedgewood pre- 
sented the accustomed draught to Lady Caroline, and put 
her arm round her neck to enable her to take it, she ex- 
pressed some l^pes that she had ehjoyed repose. " Bfuch 
r§pose, my deSr Bella, but not sleep ; my soul has reposed 
on that eternal mercy which is offered me through the me- 
diation of my Redeemer, and has obtained that refreshment 
which will support me through the advancing hour.*' These 
words were spoken, though low, yet in a clearer voice, and 
firmer tone, than any she had uttered for many hours ; and 
Arabella could not help saying she was glad to hear them. 
*vDo not deceive yourself, my love ; I am now literally dy- 
ing ; my lower extremities have yielded to the awful change 
spme hours, and before the dawn, my heart will have ceased 
to vibrate ;. I felt all this when I parted from my son and 
my husband, but I concealed it that 1 might neither awa- 
ken their sjBverer anguish for our parting, nor discompose 
the happy serenity of my own departing spirit." She pau- 
sed, and then added-— '' Death is awful at the best, nay 
child ; but it would ill become a Christian at sixty'-five, to 
shrink from a trial she must long have expected, especial- 
ly o«iy whose life has been blessed by all the mercies of 
afflicu<»n and of happiness — who has been taught humifity, 
and favoured with sorrows, only , to |}(iade her cup of joy* 
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sweeter here, and .more precious hereafter— may God for? 
bid — his will be don^!" ,. . • 

These words, spoken with some 'difficulty, proved the truth 
of the assertion ; and Mrs. Sedge wood, with increasing 
love and sublime admiration, beheld the humble triumph of 
this meek, yet magnanimous, woman, over the terrors of 
that hour which has appalled tlie great, and made the haugh- 
ty tremble ; she saw the extent of tliat affliction, which, in 
denying itself the parting embrace with those so tenderly 
beloved," had, even to, the last moment of life, given proof 
of affection sufficient to overcome all selfish wishes ; and 
she determined, however acute the feelings that now throb- 
bed at her heart, to repel every symptom of sorrow, and 
suffer not a sigh to escape, lest it should ruiHe the holy se- 
renity of this sacred hour ; and in silent aspirations to 
Heaven, she continued to watch the last glimmerings of 
departing life, supported in her exertions by her who thus 
** comforted her comforters," till the dawn of d3iy shed its 
faint beams on the pilloyir of death. Lady Caroline showed 
signs of pleasure ; and my mother opening the curtains to 
admit the light more fully, she thanked her, and said, 
faintly — « Farewell, my daughter ; I leave the light of this 
world, but on my soul doth the * Sun of Righlebusness arise 
with healing in his wings,* " She spoke no more ; and the 
course of a few minutes showed that slie was translated to 
a higher state^f existence, by such a gentle flight, that her 

j^> 6rtibrur«$ ^ill retaine4ftheir nni^yynign Ijranquillity ^ . 

The long-smothered sorrows of my mother could be con^ 
tained no longer; and the agony of her grief induced the 
only attendant she had near her to awake my father, who 
flew to share and alleviate her sorrows ; for his sake she 
reassunied her fortitude, and endeavoured, by her tender- 
ness, t^make up that severe loss every man of feeling and 
virtue is sensible of when he loses his mother. This kind 
relative,. this indulgent instructor, and faithful friend, first 
opened the sensibilities of his heart, led him to the bless- 
ings of religion, forgave bis wanderings, soothed his sor- 
rows, praised his exertions, ^nd confirmed his hopes ; a 
thousand tender remembrances croWd upon his heart at the 
very name of mother ; and happy is he whom Heaven in 
mercy permits to mourn the loss of a tender pareat, on the 

\ l)osom of an alTecti^'nate and sympathizing wife. 

X After the fuoeral of Lady Caroline, the baronet., bending 
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alike with increasing infirmities, and deep, though manly, 
sorrow, acceded to the wishes of his children, and resided 
entirely at the Park, where the pleasure he took in the 
caresses of his grapdsons, appeared, in some measure, to 
render life still capable of yielding him partial enjoyment; 
though it was plain to all around him that, a^ he had lost 
the prop on which he had leaned so long, he must neces- 
sarily soon follow. On this awful occasion, Lady Bor- 
rowdale was permitted, for the first timfe since her mar- 
riage, to revisit her paternal mansion ; and when surrounded 
by his offspring, the good old man exerted himself to make 
ail around him believe that he was as happy as their affec- 
tions wished him. So much was his peace the object of 
their fondest solicitude, that every creature around thern 
learnt to participate their feelings ; and it was observed, 
that even the town-bred, selfish, pampered servants Lady 
Borrow dale was obliged to bring with her, caught the ge- 
neral enthusiasm, and softening into men, felt it an honour 
to share the envied'^ask of attending on the venerable man ; 
whilst my little brother and I contended who should most 
rapi.liy run to hail his footsteps in a morning, adjust his 
slippers, fetch his spectacles, or reach his snuff-box ; and 
I can yet remember how proud I was to stand between his 
legs, to read the great letters in the title page of Nelson's 
Fasts and Festivals,* while Charles sat on his knee, running 
his little fingers among grandpapa's gray locks, and say- 
jng it was like mamm als Jbsj^lk. *~J^ jui ^ jt^^ ^# gtti 

1 can reniemt)er, too, tnatin eigBteen mombs aUerLaSy i 
Caroline's death, there was a cry of scy-row tiirough the 
house. The baronet, though not worse than usual, one day 
reclined on the sofa, from which he never arose ; a stroke 
of gentle apoplexy at once released him ; the tie of morta- 
lity was broken, as if by *' touch ethereal slain ;'* and he 
was thus restored, to the society of his beloved, without ex- 
periencing that walk through the '* valley of the shadow 
of death," which is the common lot of suffering mortality. 

Thus died Theodore. Sedge wood, a man whose story 
should teach tlie suffering never to despair, and ^iiose vir- 
tues should excite the happy ** to do hkewi;se.'* 
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CHAP. XL 



t" Ah ! vbere do all afi^tkms thrill J 
^o sweettj, as in xvomftn's breast l**f 



Mir grandfather s death made no other chaage in my fa- 
ther's situation, than the accession of a title, as his affairs 
had been Jong in the hands of his son. So fully were, mj 
parents assured that the change in their father's case was 
indeed a blessed one, since they were convinced that no 
kindness of theirs could atone to him for the loss of their 
niother, that they would not permit in themselves the in- 
dulgence of that overweening sorrow, to which their affec- 
tions were too apt to lead them ; since no old man could be 
.more worthy of love and reverence, or be blest with the 
enjoyment of them more fully, than Sir* Theodore had ever 
been, and which, surviving the claims of his more active 
days, shed their brightest lustre on his setting sun. 

When the first months of decent seclusion- were over, Sir 
Frederick and his lady resumed their situation in society ; 
and as the baronet had declared he would never again be 
parted from his beloved Arabella, she accompanied him to 
London, where, for the first time in her life, she attracted 
the notice of her uncle, Lord Llanberry, who most gra- 
ciously honoured Lac?y Sedge wood with a visit, though 
Arabella Dermot and Mrs, Sedgewood had passed through 
life hitherto unnoticed. Sir Frederick received this iate 
attention js^ith that quiet civility which indicated the con- 
templt*'he ielt, but would not take the trouble to express, 
from respect to the memory of Mrs. Dermot. Lord Lhn- 
berry could not, or would not, see the light in which the 
baronet beheld his amiable conduct ; he was now gettiug 
into years ; his family was large, and he wished to concili- 
ate bis brother, from whom be had been nowi entirely 
estranged nearly thirty years ; he found that his i)roiher 
corresponded with Lady Sedgewood, and had intimated an 
intention of makii^ her second son his heir; but be found, 
also, that there waLin this young couple a spirit of roman- 
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tic liberality, likely to forward his designs of recoQciiiation 
with bis brother; he therefore determioed, if possible, to 
attach them to his family, and induce them to admit him to 
a participation of his brothers wealtli. 

The noble iord wa.s singularly unfortunate in the timing 
of this visit, for as he most obligingly warded off the cairn 
welcome with wluch he was received, by inviting himself 
to dine with his ^ar niece, he became present It the deli- 
very of a very ir\^ortant packet, brought by ajf extraordi- 
nary messenger from Lisbon, and which being sealed with 
bhck, seemed to augur something portentous. The ser- 
vant, who brought it in as the dessert was setting on the ta- 
ble, apolo.2;ized for his intrusion at such a time, by saying 
the messenger had insisted on its immediate delivery ; and 
desired that his master would in person assure him that it 
was received safe, as it was a matter of great importance, 
cot only to the*barohet, but to himself. 

From this message, it struck Sir Frederick that the hon- 
ourable Mr. Beaumarris was re.ally dead, and that the 
packet contained either- his will, or papew of great im- 
portance ; and perceiving, from the great agitation of bis 
guest, that hu opinion coincided with this idea, he gave 
urdcis that the messenger should be iminediately brought 
before him, in that room, for the purpose of satisfying 
himself that the charge was safely delivered. 

A dark-complexioned man, in deep mourning, about fifty, 
immediately made his appearance ; he informed the com* 
pany that " Mr. Beaumarris had died about three weeks 
before, of a short illness, having been previously observed 
to decline fast — that a Portuguese merchant (who, to- 
gether with two English ones, were left executors to his 
will, which had been made five years) had sent him over 
w itii the copy to Sir Frederick, as well as for Jhe purpose 
t recollecting certain debts due to the estate of bis late 
master, and in other ways to make himself useful in a 
concern to which he hoped to succeed, having been the 
confidential clerk of the late Mr. Beaumarris many years, 
as the papers now delivered would fully prove," 

** I recollect you," said Lord Llanberry ; " your name is 
Seton ; btit these hot climate? make terrible work with men, 
and you were very young when you left England." 

*' True, my lord," said Mr. Setonj bowing, ** thirty 
years make a great dijOference in an?^ climate, for I ban 
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ftot the slightest remembrance of your lordship's fearfures^ 
as you ate much more aged than my late master appeared 
previous to his late.iHness, though he was sadly altered.'' 

His lordship was fidgetty ; and as Mr.' Seton, alleging;^ 
fatigue, seemed desirous of retiring, Sir Frederick gave 
orders for his accommodation to the servants, observing the 
eyes of his noble relative were fixed with uncommon 
anxiety oft the important packet, which he intended to open 
immediately for their mutual satisfaction ; but his lord- 
ship's curiosity outwent hu intentions in part ; for as Sefon 
left the room, he could not help saying — ** I hope, Setoa 
— that is— 1 flatter myself my poor brother had long ago 
forgotten the little difference between us, hey, Seton ? — 
surely he would die in peace ; I protest I have wished for 
harmony these many years." 

" So I have heard my master say, and firmly believe it^ 
my lord ; for though a* very hard man, he was seldom 
wrong in his judgment ; and his veracity was unques- 
tionable." 

•* True, tru#; he had many good points*about him ; but 
what did he say about me, my good fellow ? — do you 
recollect, Seton, what he said ?'* 

** Perfectly, my lord ; he said that you had, in various^ 
ways,- directly and indirectly, sought his friendship since 
the year J765, in the spring of which he had been enabled 
ta make a speculation to the Brazils, which secured hint 
not only independence, but the prospect of weahh incal- 
culable." 

Lord Llanberry bad advanced some paces towards Sctou^ 
which he had repac'ed with still more rapidity, when, ia 
despite of this rebufF, the possibility of setting aside the* 
will again crossed farm, and the words '' incalculable 
wealth,'' presented a golden harvest to the mfnd^s eye^ 
which was too charming to be suddenly relinquished ; so thati 
just as Seton reached the door, he again exclaimed— ^'^^ I 
suppose Mr. Beaumarris died exceedingly rich ?" 

" Then you are mistaken, my lord; for he has had m^n^ 
losses in the last five years ; but he has nevertheless died 
in possession of a fine fortune : mid his heir, being v^rj 
youi^, will have no reason to complain — No reason,'* added 
he, with a look of more annnation than hi» anvaryiDg, 
features had yet assumed^ ^* to sue his elder bsothex foe % 
VQi^. Si. 21: * 
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j thousand pounds and Qy from the country iu consequence 

of the refusal." 
[ This answer not only utterfy disconcerted Lord Llanber- 

' ry, but so clearly pointed out the real heir, that his lord- 

^ ship would certainly have departed, without subjecting him- 

self to further mortification, if at this moment myself and 
Charles had not made our appearance, to claim our customa* 
xy share of the dessert, and those parental ^caresses which 
were our evening reward for good behaviour. 

I was at that time considerably taller than Charles, 
whose person greatly resembjed his mother's, and whose 
beauty was equally feminine with hers ; the difference in 
our persons instantly showed Lord Llanberry who was the 
heir ; and the first glance of his eye towards the lovely 
cbild bespoke malignity ; the next told him that his eldest 
son had two daughters so nearly the age of the delinquent, 
that it was not only possible, but, very probable, that the 
wealth of the merchant brother might yet, by proper ma- 
nagement revert to the family stock ; he never had dared 
to expect that -his brother would choose aq|(ieir from his 
household, since he had heard of the reception given hy 
bim to Mrs. Dermot, and the respectable alliance made bj 
her daughter ; so that on the whole he conceived it would 
be sound policy to renounce with magnanimity that which 
he could not possess, and .embrace with avidity the last 
prop which was afforded to his hopes in the family con- 
nexion. 

In pursuance of this sound policy, the versatile noble- 
mat! smiled at the boys; and while Sir Frederick opened 
seal after seal of the important papers, he took up his plate, 
on which a peach and apricot had been newly placed, 
and beckoned them towards him ; Charles hung back with 
his accustomed timidity ; but I, encouraged by. a look of 
' approval from my mother, advanced; and taking fhe fruit 
With a glance of gratitude, gave the peach to Charles, who 
re tiffed to enjoy ^bis share of the prize more fully, by lean- 
ing against the elbow of his mother's chair. 

*^ Corme forward, my little man," said his lordsBip to 
(Carles, holding out h'lA hand ; the child obeyed ; *' your 
brother has given you the largest share of feuit hy a great 
deaf; he is very kind to you." 

*« He always gives me the largest oranges, and the big- 
^fl^t piece of cake, and the longest stick, because I a^ 
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the littlest boy; and he helps me over. the dirtiest places, 
and does every thing because be loves me, and be is the 
eldest." 

" If that large salver of peaches were yoars, what would 
jroado with them?" 

" Give them all to The, and all to mamma, and all td 
papa." * * 

"Your generosity, roj little fellow," said the baronet, 
" will not, I hope, be put to the trial exactly in this way; 
but your fortitude undoubtedly will. It appearjjf ' added g 
he, addressing- iord Llanberry, ** that my son Charles is| 
left heir to the property of Mr. Beaumarris, of which he 
is* to be put in possession* at the age of nineteen, on taking • 
the name and arms of Beaumarris only ; in the mean time, 
the property is to accumulate, dnder the direction of the 
trustees." . 

" Any legacies. Sir Frederick ?" 

**One of importance, to Mr. Seton, and two, of five hun- 
dred each, to charitable institutions in Lisbon." 

" I am notifcamed ?" 

Sir MfcnAtatt coloured slightly ; and passing the will t" 
wards Lord Llanberry, said — '* Not in a way one could wkh, 
my lord." 

His lordship bowed, returned the papers, and endeavour- 
ed to talk to the children ; and Sir Frederick, feeling for 
his situation, placed the will in his escritoir, though he ob- 
served there was a codicil in which his lady's name appear- 
ed. When she had retired with her children, Lord Llan- 
Tjerry observed, that " he was sorrj'- his brother had made 
a disposal of his effects in so ridiculous a way, since it 
was a plain case, that his good friend Sir Frederick was 
saddled with the expense of educating two heirs instead of 
one ; that his second son's independence must be a source 
of perpetual family discord, by placing the younger above 
the elder, and making him an object of envy to' all the 
younger branches of his family ; who may yet be nume- 
rous," added he, alluding to the appearance of his nie^e. 

The frankness of Lord Llanberry's manners, and the ap^ 
pareilt ease with which he bore a disappointtoent, whfbh, 
however H might be merited, must still be considered gall- 
ing, induced Sir Frederick to conceive more regard to- 
wards hJm than he could have concei¥ed und^r difierent 
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eircmnstances ; and from this time a degree Xii intercoorse 
was kept up between 4hem. 

Oh a re-examinalian of the will, it was found that &y^ 
thousand ppupds, and a valuable seryice of plate, .was left 
to Ladj Sedge wood, and a diaraond ring to Sir Frederick, 
^ a memento that the testator had owed bis life to that 
gentleman. 

** I should like to give this legapy of mine to oiir dear 
Theodore," said Lady Sedgewood, "on his nineteentb 
birthday, as a memento of bis mother's love." 

_ ^oe, Arabella^ you ^re. fining i^ g jve m^ a yi iL 
whom jrnn irjay'-i-r ^ U) portion with this sum ; remember, 
I have set my he a rTpn ad aughter.^^ "" 

** I most sincerely desire to oblige you^" returned mj 
mother; "and will further permit you to portion the chit 
when she comes ; so, unless you can use this money your- 
self, allow me to settle it some way on Theodore." 

** I will do any thing, so you will make good my wishes^ 
apd give me another Arabella," said the fond husband. 

This desire was answered ; and in a fei^imonlhs after 
tjii^ir return to the Pa][i^, Lady Sedgewood-g2i(9:J^im;ie fead 
wishes of her bosom's lord a daughter, whose little feature^ 
promised the fairest semblance of herself, . Delighted with 
her new acquisition, the happy mother forg^ her usual pru- 
dence, and there was now no Lady Caroline at hafid to 
preach it to her ; apd by receiving the congratulations of 
her friends too soon, subjected herself again to temporary 
seclusion; but her disorder was jso slight, that she would 
not have considered it necessary to have kept her fpqm, if 
the baronet had not urged her to it with uncommon ear- 
nestness ; a circumstance )b^ rejoiced in, as on the following 
day he received a letter, wbic}i, for the first tijne in bis 
life, he was desirous to conceal from her, being well aware 
her heart would participate too keenly the soitows it por- 
trayed, for her health to bear its feelings, without iojury, at 
jio critical a period — it was a^ follows :— 

" To Sir Theodore Sedgewood^ 
4' Dear Sir, 

'' In the distress of my mind,.! address^TyQW rather 
than my dear friend, not only because I am .^ware that i^ 
wpuld be improper to .«hock her with my ^r?cw9, hui t*'- 
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Gau3e I am compelled to beg the aid of '\jour counsel and as* 
sistaijce. 

^' On the very day in which I received your kind lettjjr, 
announcing the birth of your daughter, we received like- 
wise the heart-rending intelligence of my dear brother's 
death ; and whilst my poor father was still bleeding be- 
neath this wound,'^a number of my brother's creditors have 
poured in on him on every sidef and though ainxious to 
the greatest degree to satisfy, in the fullest manner, the . 
claims of every one, upon a son in many respects so justly 
his pride, he finds^ himself so overwhelmed with this pain- 
ful business, that he has been compelled to fly from it; and 
by the time you receive this letter, I hope we shall ha\^ 
arrived at York, where we earnestly request your counsel, 
and beg you will recommend to us some attorney on whom 
we can rely. My father has hastily signed a deed, which 
ensures his responsibility ; he is, you know, an utter stran- 
ger to tusinees of this kind; and 1 dread his being led, in 
his present state of agitation, to pledge himsejf beyond bis 
power of fulfilment. Oh! sir, consider, I beseech you, 
what is to be done ! I know my dear Lady Sedgewood wlH 
he most anxious for us ; break this sorfdwf^l intelligence to 
Aer in the way she is best able to bear ; but guard it from 
everjjT otber pei»|jn, with that delicacy which has ever cha* 
xacteVized yopr actions. » 

" Most sincerely yours, 



= JStorton^ Jpne 10." 



Emilt Montagpe. 
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The momept Sir Frederjck bad read this letter, he per- 
ceived there wa? an immediate necessity for the most active 
offices of friendship ; he well knew that the ^ood old man 
was indeed ** an Israelite in whom was no guile,*' and who 
would be ready at any hazard to snatch thenameof bis son 
from obloquy, though his property might thus become the 
prey of those sharpers, who were probably the only credi- 
tors of his infatuated son. As York was only thirty miles 
from Fairborougfa, be prepared to go thither immediately ; 
and in order to keep the disagreeable afifair which had dri- 
ven the good pastor thither from gaining wind, he took with 
bim only a young boy, wbo had become lately an assistant 
to the groom ; and endeavouring to hide the grief he really 
telt from my mother's eye, informed her "■ that he wiis 
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summoned to York on some business relative to his Auij a« 
clerk of the peace, but that he hoped to return before to- 
morrow night}" after a bastjkiss, he vaulted into his sad- 
ik, and was out of sight in a moment. 

My father bad had manj journeys to York since my mo- 
ther's marriage, but none which had impressed on his fea- 
tures such an air of chagrin and disquiet as this; she felt 
uneasy, and could not forbear exclaiming, as she watched 
him from the wfndo\^, " Wbat can have taken him away in 
such a hurry as this ?" My mother did not recollect at this 
moment that she was not alone, or she would most proba- 
bly not have spoken ; but Ellen was at this moment adjust- 
ing the btby's cap, and she replied to what she conceived a 
^uestioto, by saying — " It was that letter, my lady, I dare 
say, which Frank took his honner, for he said before ever 
Frank got out of the room, * 1 must have my horses saddled 
this moment.' ** . 

*' Of course," said Lady Sedgewood, recollecting that 
the baronet had said, it was a matter of importance. 

**And was a lady's handwriting," continued Ellen, 
<* Frank said j but not Lady Borrowdale's*" 

Lady Sedgewood took up a book, and Elkn was silent ; 
but though she read, she did not therefore understand ;. the 
words swam before her eyes ; an insinuating serpent wound 
around her heart, and for tH* first time in her lifp, she felt 
the deadly poison of jealousy wind its malignant influence 
through her bosom, and seek for food to feed op; but this 
was no easy task, where the unerring and unchanging ten- 
derness of nearly seven years of unequalled love find hap; 
piness had proved the stability of not only principle, .but 
affection ; and my mother in a few minutes became asto- 
nished that she could have allowed herself to indulge such 
a. weakness. At this moment I made my appearaocfe, on 
my usual visit to my little sister, who was at the time 
a little fretful, and 1 inquired, very innocently ** if she was 
a poor unhappy girl ?" 

*' No, child, she is only a wrangling little baby." said 
»1y tnotber. 

**'. Because I beard papa say those words as he went through 
tiie hall to himself like ; and so wheji I heard sister cry; I 
thcugl»t he me^nt her, perhaps." 

Luckless observer that 1 was! these fatal Words agafn 
^wtdce the keen toiture reason had but half allayed; and'njy 
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mother for many hours of that fatally memorable doy suf-. 
fered the misery those only know, " who doubt, yet fondly 
love." Conscious of her folly, even in the severest pa* 
roxysm of her suffering, |jae anxiously sought to hide he 
feelings from every eye ; and complaining of indispositions 
went to bed Jong before her usual hour ; but berjijght was 
very restless, and she did not sleep till long aftS the har- 
binger of morn had hailed its arrival. 

Passion of every kind is a species of disorder so iDimc- 
iJiately connecting and disordering both body ;tiid mind, 
that its votary must be in a greater or lesser degree its vic- 
tim ; and although ravages on the frame are seldom per- 
ceived till the storm is bloirn over in the more sensible pait 
of the system, yet they seldom fail to give " sure earnest*' 
of their powers afterwards. When Lady Sedge wood awoke^ 
her mind was more calm ; she looked back on the sufferings 
of yesterday as an uneasy dream ; and though a scwse of 
sorrow and pensive forlorn ness p ressed on her mind, her 
reas^* VVas"&bl^ WSCT', SncHI^lpverely condemned her for 
the weakness, and even cruelty, of condemning a couccal- 
ment which was only wrong because new, and which most 
probably proceeded from some sensation of even more than 
usual kindness. She now perceived that every little cir- 
cumstance she had condemned in the moment of suspicion, 
was equally attributable to the dictates of that tendti^ atTec- 
tion, which would keep sorrow from approaching iier \ full 
of self reproach, she determined to exert herself to banish 
e\esy trace of melancholy from her face ; and inspired by 
this resolution, she determined to rise, though she foufjd her- 
self so weakened by the perturbation of the ^veningltefore, 
as to be little ablfe to make such an exertion. 

How sweetly did she feel rewarded for thus recalling the 
powers of her mind to her aid, and restoring her banisheij 
smiles j when the beloved of her heart appeared many houi9 
before she could have expected him, the delight she ex** 
perienced, though not unalloyed, for self reproach mingled 
with the sensation, gave a lustre to her eyes, and an anima- 
tion, that by deceiving the baronet into a belief that she 
was really much better than he expected, induced hitci to 
open the wliole affair of her friend's distress to her, Vhidi 
I Ob was the l^etter enabled to do, because he could now, with 
i* truth, assuij^h|^lii^tt^i;^ei3^tfiSir3>oi^b6rS^od old guardian 
' V^^e^e really in«a muci^ better train than before his journey ; 
^d that he hppedj in the course of a few weeks, she would 
\ s. 
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have the plea^jre of receiving loth him and her dear Emily 
't iSt^d^,ovvood Park. 

^^,^ms^ '-^''G ion^ ' n^' *)itter fit of weeping w'Lich Mrs. Sedge- 
^vood expt'i t "^ ^d on this infonii^tio'i. apr^eared t:»<he ba- 
ronet so \',KT y- '.reed even, its rr elcachojy cause, that he 
was in Ti/ni ;• -d exceediugly, and began to fear that 
their.te \yl\AA\\^ Montague had possessed an interest in the 
heaft of bis Aic.'.ella, f?r beyond what he had ever suppos- 
ed ; but scuFcely raci this agonizing thout,ht crossed bis mind) 
when the rcpentr^it and self-condemned wife, throwing her 
arms fou...' bii. neck, informed bim that her tears were those 
of penitence, as much as sorrow. When this little confes- 
sion w'lci made, and received witlias much gratitude for the 
Jov^. it evinced, as anj^er for the doubts it had harboured, 

^- • iTie tears were wiped, the real situation of Mr. Montague 
explained, and a number of various plans for his future 
comfort entered into ; cheerful prospects succeeded to pain- 
fid recollections, and tha flayy]eli>f mutual love and enctear- 



Hjg confidence burnt moM p Scid tr om its J ^te ^lepresaio n. 
AraPTella ridiculed her own T0II7, in tge pl^hilnes^ of con- 



trasted feelings, with so much genuine humour and sportive 
wit, tbt t Sir Frederick declared he was convinced she had 
invented the whole affair, fop the purpose of making herself 
more chaniiing ; and in her pretended dread of a rival, had 
gained an opportunity of proving how completely she could 
conv;cntrate all that could fascinate in the mistress, or se- 
cure affection In the wife. 

The exertions and the agitations, nay, even the m>ttUT 
cm xtlons of these two days, were extremely unfavourable 
Ic the heaiih of my mother ; but she did. not therefbue for- 
uel ti?*? a^ ides of friendship ; and though ber remaining- 
weakne^b jendered tlie society of my father anusually dear 
\^} her, she coiy«red bim in a fely days to return to^York,. 
lad ag***? comfort the uiihappy by bis presaace, or benefit 

aem :\t . is advice, and even to rmdin there as Jong as he 
fat ! it necessary; and she made him the bearer c>f a 
^>r • q^nsoJatory letter to Emily: they parted under the 
j.x,|.»<-*iw;j\* .uspices; and Arabslk calUng her 'da::'lti^s around 
•.•ij, »^'i2 J' wondered how, with so many blessings as. slie 

„.iai> p^josessed, sLe could have cqnjured up theinc^-^s 
, v>t ^v ' ing an m ihanpy hpur^ But >yhat did^'^ f ^^JU-V ^ ^ 
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